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The | Foundation of the Ronan Ce. +. 
 mionwealth, 9 the _ Conſt of 
its Decay. 15 | TEL, 


HE "Rr of Liberty wis the 
| facſt Motive that ſwayed the 
Fl Romans in the Eſtablihment 
4 of the Republic, and the 
"I 4 Cauſe or Pretence of thoſe 
Revalunone we have undertaken to write the 
ory of. It was this Love of Liberty that 
Þroſctibed the Royalty, abridged the Auths- 
by of. the Conſulate, and upon certain | 
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Occaſi ons ſuſpended even the Title of it. 
The very Populace, to balance the Power e. 0 
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of the Conſuls, would have particular Pro- 
tectors choſen from out of their own Body; 
and theſe Plebetan Mayiſtrates, under Pre- 
tence of guarding the public Liberty, raiſed 
theniſelves by degrees to be the Directors 
of the Laws, and InſpeRore over the Senate 
*. and the Nobility. - ; DO. 
Theſe State=Inquiſitors kept in Awe the 
Conſuls themſelves and the Generals, We 
ſhall find, in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that 
they often obliged them, when their Office 
was expired, to anſwer for their Admini- 
ſtration, and the Succeſs of their Arms, be- 
fore the Aſſembly of the People. To con- 
quer was not enough; the Glory of the 
greateſt Victories could not ſhelter the Ge- 
neral from their Enquiries, if he had not 
been ſufficiently careful of the Lives of his 
Soldiers, 'or during the Campaign had treated 
them too imperiouſly : They expected he 
ſhould know how to join the Dignity. of 
the Commander with the Modeſty of the 
Citizen. Qualifications -too ſhining were 
even ſuſpected, in a State where Equality 
|. was looked upon as the Foundation of the 
public Liberty. The Romans were jealous of 
the Virtues they' could not help admiring z 
, and thoſe fierce Republicans could not bear 
even to be ſerved with ſuperior Talents, 
that might have the leaſt Proſpe& of ſub- 
jecting them. | . DOTY 
Thoſe that were. guilty of uſing unwor- 
thy Methods to gain the Conſulate were for 
| ever excluded from it. All Offices and 


An Introduttory Dtscovien, 
Employments, except the Cenſorſhip, were 
only annual; A Conſul, at the Expiration 
of his Conſulate, retained no more Autho- 
rity than what his perſonal Merit gave him i 
And after having commanded the Armies 
of the Republic in chief, he was often ſeen 
to ſerve in thoſe very Armies under his 
Succeſſor, He could not enjoy the Conſu- 
late again, till after an Interval of ten 
Years; and that. great Dignity was hardly 
ever left too long in the fame Family, for 
fear the Government might inſenſibly grow 
hereditary, Þ | F 
But of all the Precautions which the Ro- 
mans made uſe of to preſerve their Liberty, 
none is more worthy of Admiration, than 
that Adherence which they a long time 
kept to the Poverty of their Anceſtors; 
that Poverty which, in the firſt Inhabitants 
of Rome, was merely the Effect of Neceſ- 
ſity, became a political Vittue in their Suc- 
ceſſors. The Romans thought it the ſureſt 
Guardian of Liberty; nay, they found 
Ways to make it honourable, that it might 
be a Bar againſt Luxury and Ambition, 
This Contempt of Riches in private Men 
grew to be a Maxim of Government: A 
Roman gloried in continuing in his Poverty, 
at the ſame time that he daily expoſed 
his Life to increaſe the public. Treaſure, 
Every Man thought himſelf ſufficiently | 
wealthy in the Riches of the State; and 
the Generals, as. well as the common Sol- 
diers, received their Subſiſtence only from 


Pin. 
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their own little Patrimony which they cculti- 


vated with their own Hands: Gatidebat 7˙ el- 
lus vemere laureato. 


The firft 95 were all Hulbondmep, 


and the Huſbandmen were all Soldiers; their 


Habit was coarſe, their Food plain and fru- 
gal, their Labour conſtant: They bred up 
jeir Children in this hard Way to make 

then the more robuſt, and the more capable 

of enduring the Fatigues of War. But un- 
der their ruſtic Outfide lay an incomparable 


Valour, great Elevation and Nobleneſs of 


Sentiments; Glory was their, only Paſſion, 


and they placed it in the Defence of their 


Liberty, and making themſelves Maſters of 
that of their Neighbours. SLIP 


24 


Some modern Writers, who cannot bear 


| fuch Virtues in the Antients, pretend that 
we make a Merit of the Rudeneſs of theſe 
firſt Romans, and that they deſpiſed Riehes 


only becauſe they knew not the Value and 
Conveniencies of them. ” 

Jo remove this Objection, we ned only 
caſt our Eyes upon the Courſe of this Hif- 
tory, and we ſhalt' ſee that in the fifth and 
fixth Ages after the Foundation of Rome, at 


the very time when the Republic was Miſ- 


treſs of all Tay, and of Part of - Sicily, 


Spain, Gaul, and Africa itſelf, they Ni 


v. I. IA. took their Generals from the Plough: Ar- 


tilii mantes ruflico epere attritee ſalutem pub- 


Fiege licam abilierunt. What Glory to a State, 


*. . 


bt. l. 1. to have Captains able to conquer great Pro- 


Vinges for her, and. ſo diſintereſted as ts 
5 prelerve 
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preſerve their Poverty in the Midſt of their 
Conqueſts ! 


I do not peak of the ſumptuary Laws that Macr, 


were in foroe in the ſixth Century, which, 
without any Diſtinction of Birth, Fortune, 
or Dignity, regulated the Expence of every 
Citizen, Nothing eſcaped the wiſe Legil- 
Jators that eſtabliſned thoſe ſevere Rules; 
every. thing is ſettled by them, as well in 
Dreſs, as in the Expence of the Table, 'the 
Number of Gueſts at Feaſts, and even the 


Charges of Funerals. Read the Lex Opus; Paul Mags 


you will fee That it farbids the Roman La- 
dies wearing Habits of ſeveral Colours, hav- 
ing Ornaments about their Dreſs exceed- 
ing the Value of half an Ounce of. Gold, 
and being carried in a Chariot with, two 
| Horſes within a. Mile of Rome, unleſs to 
aſſiſt at ſome Sacrifice. The Lex Orctia 
fixed the Number of Gueſts that a Man 
might invite to a Feaſt; and the Lex Fla 
nia forbad ſpending at it above a hundred 
aſſes, centenos '@ris; which amounted to 


about fifty Pence of our Money. Laſtly, - 


The Lex Cornelia ſettled the ue Sum 
which might be ſpent at a Funeral, at a 
Ss more moderate 5 Regulations, which 

hough they may ſeem beneath the Greatneſs 
and Power to which the Romans. had even 
then attained, yet, by baniſhing Luxury out 
of private Families, were the Strength and 
Safety of the Commonwealth. 

By means of this voluntary Poverty, and 
$4 Mr Life, the Republic bred in her 


an #3} Boom 


— — 
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Boſom no Men but what were ſtrong, ro- 
buſt, full of Valour, and who expecting no: 
thing from one another, did, by a mutual] 
Independence, preſerve the Liberty of their 
Country, It was theſe illuſtrious Huſband- 
men, that in leſs than three hundred Years 
ſubdued the ' moſt warlike Nations in Jtaly, 
defeated prodigious Armies of Gauls, Cim- 

. bri, and Teutones, and broke the formidable 
Power of Carthage, 
But aſter the Deſtruction of that Rival of 

ome, the Romans, invincible abroad, ſunk 
bene the Weight of their own Greatneſs, 


| 
' 
! 
| 


Lycan.l.y. us necet moles. 
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4 
Luxury and the Love of Riches came int 
| Rome with the Treaſures of the — 
1 Frofinces: and that Poverty and Temper- 
* ' ance, which had formed ſo many great Cap) 
tains, fell into Contempt. 


| bC. . Feecunda virorum 
| 2 YY 53a ; ahh 
| | 1 aupertas ſugitur.— 


And what is moſt ſurprizing is, ſays Vel. 
fetus Paterculut, that it was not by Degrees, 
| but all at once, that this vaſt Alteration hap. 
neg. and the Remans ran headlong into 
yo: Fate” Luxury and Effeminacy: Sublata Imperii 
1 Aimula, non gradi Jed præcipiti curſu d vir- 
® tute deſcitum, ad witia tranſcurſum. Plea- 
lure ſucceeded in the room of Temperance, 
Idlenels took place of Labour, and private 

— Regards 


i” 
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Regards extinguiſhed that Zeal and Vehe- ö 
mence which their Anceſtors had ſhewed 
for the Intereſt of the Public. 1 
And indeed one would take it to be ano» 
ther Nation which is now going to appear 
| Upon the Stage; a general Corruption ſoon 
ſpread itſelf through all Degrees in the State; 

: Jaſtice was publicly ſold in the Tribunals; 
the Voices of the People went for the higheſt 
Bidder ; and the Conſuls, after having ob- 
| tained that great Poſt by Intrigues, or by 
- Bribery, never now went to War but to en- 
rich themſelves with the Spoils of Nations, 
and often to plunder thuſe very Provinces 
which their Duty bound them to defend and 
protect. | | Is : 1 
Hence came the immenſe Wealth of ſome 
Generals. Who would believe that Craf/as, 
a Roman Citizen, ſhould be Maſter of above _ 
Seven Thouſand Talents? I omit the Trea- 10 f, 
fures that Lucu'lus brought from Aſia, and LIPrrs 
2 Ceſar from Gaul. The former at his 
Return built himſelf Palaces, and lived in 
them with a Magnificence and Delicacy that 
the antient Kings of Perſia would have 
found it hard to imitate; and Ceſar, more 
ambitious, beſides enriching a great Num- 
ber of Officers and Soldiers by politic Libe- 
 ralities, had fill enough to corrupt the chief 
Men in Rome, and to buy out the Liberty of 
his Country, . - „„ 
The Provinces were obliged to ſupply 
theſe prodigious Expences. The Generals, 
under Colour of 1tubliſting their 1 
| | Be . pollefied 


* 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of the Revenues of thy 


- Commonwealth : And the State was weakene 


in proportion as its Members hecame more 
powerful, — 


'. Beſides the ordinary Tribute, the Gover- 


nors daily exacted new Sums, either by 


the Name of Preſents, at their Entrance into) 


the Province, or by way of Loan: Nay, 


oftentimes they cared for no Pretence at all. 


It was Colour ſufficient for rifling the Peo- 


ple, and laying new Impoſts, if they did b ut 
give thoſe Exactions a ; new Namie 7 Cujus N 


, * 


modo rei nomen reperiri poterat, hoc” fatis 


effe ad cogendas pecunias. And what was 
ſtill more inſupportable, to get ready Mo- 


ney they gave the Collection of theſe ex- 
traordinary Tributes to Publicans, who, to 


make themſelves amends for having ad- 


vanced their Caſh, laid a double Load 
upon the Provinces, and by enormous Uſuries 
conſumed the Revenues of | the following 


Fear 


All theſe Riches flowed to Rome. Rivers 
of Gold, or to ſpeak more properly, the 
pureſt Blood of the People, ran thither from 
all the Provinces, and carried along with it 


the moſt terrible Luxury. There aroſe of 


a ſudden, and as it were by Inchantment, 
magnificent Palaces, whoſe Walls, Roofs, 


and, Cielings were all gilded. It was not 
enough for _Y Beds and Tables to be of. 


Silver; that rich Metal muſt alſo be carved 


or adorned with . Baſſo Relievos, performed 


by the moſt excellent Artiſts. 
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ol Pater whis „„ Juv. Sat. 2, 
| De . tanun Latin Peftoridurs. ö ; 


_— 11 is e that; fine ug of this 3 
prizing Change in the Manners of the Ro- 
mans,” and Who being himſelf: worth ſeven 
Millions of Gold, was not aſhamed to leave 
us thoſe excellent Diſcourſes upon Poverty, 
which all the World admires in bis Writs 
tings. By What Rule of Philoſophy, cried 
Suillius, has Sxneca in four Years Ravour / ac+ 
quired above ſeven Milhons of Gad XIB---4--4 
; upbraiged bim, that his chief Study was to | 
| run after Wills, to take as in a Net thoſe that : 

were without Children, and to fill Italy and. 
the Provinces with his Uſuries: Rua Sapien- Tait, | 

tia, quibus Phileſopporum praceptis, intra qua- 1; * 
driennium Regia Amicitiæ, ter millies ſefter- * 


iim parayifet? Romæ Teſtamenta & Orbos .. ' "1 
velut indagine ejus capi. Laliam S fran — gb 
nen feenore haurtri eat 


All the Money, in the State was in the 
Hands of ſome great Men, the Publicans, 
and oerxtain Freedmen richer than their Pay 
trons, + Ryery Body knows that the ſtately Dion. 
Amphitheatre - which was called after 74 Ap lib. 
Name of Pompey, and would hold fort 
thouſand People, was built at the Coſt. of - 
Demetrius, Who was his Freedman: Quem 5: sene. de 
non puduit, ß Seer, henpletiorem eſſe anime 


N $ 


(43. 


as Wo Pala, 
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Pallas, another Freedman, and as rich as 
| Seneca, for refuſing a Preſent from the Em- 
eror Claudius, his Maſter, received the ſo- 
lemn Praiſes of a full Senate, and was com- 
pared to thoſe ancient Romans before- men- 
tioned, ſo famous for their Diſintereſted- 
neſs. Nay, it was thought worth while to 
8 the Memory of his Refuſal by an 
nſcription dictated by Flatt There ts . 
upon the Way of Tibur, ſays Pil, a Monu- 
ment with theſe Words; The Senate decreed 
| Pallas the Ornaments of the Pratorſhip, and 
3-750,000.@ hundred and fifty thouſand great Sefterces : 
Liar. But he refuſed the Money, and was ſatisfied 
with the Honours and Diſtinct ions belonging to 
Tac, Ann. that Dignity. Et fixum eſt publico Senatuſ- 
'>:  conſultum quo libertinus ſeſtertidm!ter mil- 
lies poſſeſſor, antique Perſimoni laudibus 
cumulabatur. 
2 1 Great Moderation indeed in a Freedman 
rsd wotth Seven Milliohs of Gold, to be ſatiſ- 
fied with the Ornaments of the Pretorſhip ! 
But what Shame to Nome, to ſee a Fellow 
juſt got out of the Chains "of Servitude, ap- 
ear, ſays Pliny, with the Fuſces / he that 
ormerly left his Village with his Feet naked, 
and whitened with the Chalk with which 
Plin, 1, mM they marked the Slaves: Dude cretatis pedibus 
L Penüit. advenifſet ! 
I ſhould write a 1 Book inſtead. of a pre- 
face, it I entered into the Particulars of the 
— Roman Luxury, and went about to repre- 
| ſent the Magnificence of their Buildings, 


we Richneſs of their Habits, the Jewels 
they 


| 
| 
| 
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chey wore, the prodigious Num ber of Slaves, 
Freedmen, and Clients, by hom they were 
conſtantly attended, and eſpoelafly the Expence 
and Profuſſon of their Tables. 

In the Time even of the Republic, they Pan = 
were not contented, fays Pacatus, if. in the ur 
very Depth of Winter the Falernian Wine 
that was filled out to them was not ſtrowed 
with Roſes, and cooled in Veſſels of Gold in 
Summer. They-valued the Feaſt only accor- 
ding to the Coſtlineſs of the Diſhes that were 
ſerved vp. The Birds of the Phet (Phea- 
fants) muſt - be fetched for them through all 
the Dangers of the Sea; and to complete their 
Corruption, after the Conqueſt of Afia, they 

began to introduce Women-ſingers and Dan- 
cers into their Entertainments, : 

The young Men choſe them for the Ob- 
jects of their fooliſh Paſſion : They curled 
their Hair after their Manner, affected to 
imitate the very Sound of their Voice, and 
their laſcivious Gait, and excelled thoſe in- 
famous 9 in nothing but Vice and Ef- 
ſeminacy. Capillum frangere, & ad mulie- Sen. Aber. 

bres blanditias vocem extenuare, mollitie cor- e 
poris certare cum faminis, & immundiſſimis /e 
_ 'excolere munditits naſirorum Aaoleſcentium He- 


ei men #: | 
And accordingly Fulius Ceſar, who very 
well knew the falſe Delicacy of thoſe effes 
minate Youth, commanded his Soldiers in 
the Battle of Phar/alia, esd of darting 
their Javelins at a Diſtance, to puſh them di- Flo 1. 4. 
rec at the Face: Miles Joven fert. Ang” * 
it , 
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it happened, as that great Man foreſaw, the 
pFoung Fellows, exceſſively fond of their own 


Public by the Magnificence of their 5 


Wealth of private Men. To ſupply 'their - 
and Lands, they by baſe Adoptions and 


cer, and Soldier, transferred their Qbalievcs 


= Advantage. The Legions of the Common- 


Beauty, turned their Backs, and fled, for 


fear of being l with Wounds and 


Scars. 

What Defenders of Libenys; What an 
Omen of approaching Slavery! None could 
be greater, than to fee Valour leſs regarded 


in a State than Luxury; to ſee the poor 


Officer languiſhing in the obſcure . Honours 
of a Legion, white the Grandees concealed 
their Cowardice, and dazzled the Eyes of the 


page, and the Prodigality of — 
„ 5 


— og 3 armis 


| Tuxuria incubuit —_ lei 2 . 
A r fo general "ſoy waſted the 


Extravagance, after having fold their Houſes 


ſcandalous Alliances made Sale- of the il- 
Juſtrious Blaod of their Anceſtors ; 3 and 
when they had nothing . elſe to ſell, they 
made Money of their Liberty. The Magi- 


ſtrate, as well as the private Citizen, O 
wherever they thought it would turn to moſt 


wealth became the Legions of the great 
Fm and a a: Heads of Parties: And 
| | | 32 1 


4 


theſe, to — the Soldier more ſtrictly to 

their Fortune, winked at . his Rapine, and 

neglected the military Diſcipline; to which 

their Anceſtors owed their A REL Oe eee 

Republic its Glory. e 
uxury and Softneſs were ſpread from the 

City quite through the Camp. Whole Crowds 

of Servants and Slaves, with all the Equi- 

page of Voluptuouſneſs, followed the Army, 

almoſt an Army themſelves. Cæſar, when 

he forced Pompey's Camp in the Plains of 

Pharſalia, found the Tables ſpread as for - 

ſo many Feaſts. 'The..Side-boards, ſays he, De Bell, . 

bent beneath the Load of Plate, both Gold “ bs. 

and Silver; the Tents. were raiſed. upon fine 

green Turf; and ſome (as particularly that 

of Lentulus) for the Sake of Coolneſs, were 

ſhaded with Boughs and Ivy. In a Word, on 

the Side he had forced he ſaw Luxury and 

Debauchery, and Murder and Carnage in 

thoſe Parts where the Fight ſtill continued : 

Alibi 77 rælia & vulnera, alibi popinæ, fimul Tacits 

cruor & firues e jut ſcorta & ſcortis 

mile. 

a Is it any Wonder that Men who gave 

themſelves up to Pleaſure in the very Midſt 

of Danger, and expoſed themſelves to 


5-Dan- - | 
ger only to ſupply the Expence of their Plea-. - 54.5 
ture, ſhould ſee their Liberty buried in tie 
Fields of Pharſalia? Whereas fo long, as 5 
that Liberty, ſo dear to the firſt Romans, was iz 
guarded; by Poverty and Temperance, Love 
of their Country, hong and all the other 


Virtues "3 So 


92 
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1 Intraduftory. Discourss: 
Virtues both Civil and ne were found. 
always to attend it. 8 | 


ww 


Bell. Je. © ——— Utinam remeare Jann 
5 4 veteres 5 fines, & mania pauperis Anci. 
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Sent from Loxpox to 1 


Abbot PE VERTOT at baun, 
* the late 


Fan! STANHOPE, 
1 incipal Secretary of State. 


7 ONSIEUR the Abbot de Vertot is 
a, deſired to communicate to ſome Per- 
S ſons, whom his Hiſtory of the Ro- 
nan Revolutions have rendered curious 
in every Thing relating to the ancient 
Government of that Republic, his Thoughts upon 
a Point which ſeems not ſufficiently cleared up bß7 
thoſe Moderns that have treated of the Roman 
Conſtitution. | 
The e is, What was the ordinary and 
regular Method of Admiſſion into the Senate, in 
the four or five firſt Ages of the C armee 
. | It 


N 


4 Earl $tanhope's  Memvrial: 


It i is certain, that in the remoteſt Times * that 


State, the Dignity of Conſul, and peeps er- 
wards even that of Prætor or others,” ga * 8 ſe. 


| who had been inveſted with there iat of 


+ fitting in the Senate during Life. "Ro 


We are ſenſible, that in the firſt. kgs — . 
U 


none but Patricians i in the Senate: we would 
fain know exactly by what Rule, or by what Au- 


thority ſome Patricians were Senators, while a 
| t many other Patritiaſs did not partake of that” 


onour ? Was it from any Right of Succeſſioh, © 
r Primogenitifre ?. Of had{the Can/Irs, and befdre 
 Eſtabliſhirient of that Magi acys the Confule 
the Prerogative of nominating fuch Pitricians as 


they pleaſed. to fill: the Places which beeame va- 
cant᷑ in the Senate? 


We find, that after the ſecond Punic War, a + 
Dibfator was created to fill up: the Senate, which 


was very much exhauſted : But this F act, inſtead 
of reſolving our Dots: in this Partieular, only in- 
creaſes them ; for we might from thence infer, that 


che Romans had ano common and regular Method ] 


1 — ing the Vacancies in the Sina; Her they 


had Recourſe 40 the enfin? Power- of a 
Diditaor. | a wy 5 5 | 22 ; 


If any Man in this Age is capable, not onl of 


os Thoſe Doubts, but alſo of giving the Pub- 


Jl Notions in every Thing relating to RE Rights 
ng the Patrician, 
Order, it unde the learned . Author of ; 


Prerogatives of the Senate, an 


| the Roma Revolutions . 
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An. aſked. my oper upon divers Queſtions 
bi relating to the Coriſtitution of 2 ; 


Senate z and a Frenchman ; is applied to for the | 


Solution of Difficulties ſtarted in a Nation which 
ſtill retains ſome Footſteps of the ancient Govern- 
ment of the firſt — and which, — 
ly, ought to be better acquainted therewith. Be- 
ſides, who can have a more complete Knowledge 
both of the Civil and Military Diſci _ of — 
famous Republicans, than the learned and able Mi- 
niſter, and withal the Great Captain, that does me 
the Hondur to propoſe theſe Queſtions to me; We. 
from whoſe - udgment there had been no Ap 
the Time o . and Tully themſelves? 5 
In the Memorial ſent to me, the firſt HET Z 
s, What was the ordinary: and regular Method of 
Admiſon into the Senate in the four. or five firſt . 
Ages of the Commonwealth? 
Secondly,* Why, the Senate conſiſting then: a. 
none but Patricians, me: read of . N 
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that were Senators, while. others were only pri- 
vate Men, and did not partake of that Dignity? 
And whether this Diſtinction came by Succeſſion 
and Primogeniture, or whether the Choice of the 
Candidates lay wholly in the Conſuls, and after- 
wards in the Cenfors ? | „ 

Laſily, For what Reaſon, after the ſecond Punic 
War, a Dictator was named on purpoſe to fill up | 


the Vacancies in the Senate? from whence, you wi 


ſay, one might infer, that the Romans had no com- 
mon and regular Way of ſupplying thoſe Vacan- 
cies, ſince they had Recourſe to the extraordinary 
Power of a Dictator. | | 
Though the Author of the Memorial places his 
Doubts in the four or five firſt Ages of the Com- 
monwealth, they do not ſeem to us to reach ſo far; 
but they can hardly be cleared up without goin 


back to the very Foundation of Rome and the fir 


Eſtabliſhment of the Senate. | 
Rome, like moſt other States, did more than once 
change the Form of her Government. At firſt, 


as every body knows, ſhe was governed by Kings. 


The Conſuls ſucceeded thoſe Princes, though with 
a limited Authority; and afterwards, about the 


311th Year of Rome, the Cenſorſhip was created, 


and was a Limb cut off from the Conſulate : And 
it is to theſe three Epochas that we ſhall re- 


fer all that concerns the Creation of the firſt 
Senators, and the Nomination of their Succeſ= | 


ſors. EE. 
If we will believe the greater Number of Hiſto- 
rians, it Was firſt | the | ings, and afterwards the a 


Conſuls and Cenſors, that diſpoſed of the vacant 


Places in the Senate. According to other Au- 


thors, the Peoples Votes were neceſſary in this 


Promotion; and, which adds to the Perplexity, 
this Diverſity of Opinion is found not only in 
different Hiſtorians, but oftentimes the ſame Wri- 
ter ſeems to contradict himſelf. in different Parts 
5 3 

5 . 


Anſwer to Earl Stanhope's Memorial. 
of his Work. This is apt to breed a Kind of 
Pyrrhoniſm, which is not eaſily thrown off, unleſs 
we are particularly attentive to the ſeveral Points 
of Time. There is ho Way, but by taking a View 
of the different Epochas of the Government, to 
form a juſt Notion of the ſeveral Methods by 
which, at ſeveral Times, a Roman Citizen, whe- 
ther Patrician, Knight, or Plebeian, attained the 
Dignity of Senator. „„ 
Komulus, ſays Livy, finding his State did not 
want Forces, was reſolved to eſtabliſh a Council 
that might dire& their Operations, and to be in 
a manner the Bafis of the Conſtitution, and the 
Pole upon which the whole Government ſhould | 


that according to that Hiſtorian, it was the firſt 
King of Rome that created the Senate. Plutarch, 
in that Prince's Life, aſcribes the Eſtabliſhment of 
that Society to him in the ſame Manner. Diony- 
fius Halicarnaſſeus at firſt does not ſeem averſe 
to the Opinion of thoſe two Hiſtorians: Romu- 
lus, ſays he, in his Second Book, reſolved to form 
a Council of a hundred Senators, to ſhare with 
him the Cares of the Adminiſtration. But he 
adds afterwards, that this Prince only named the 
firſt Senator, who, in his Abſence, was to pre- 
ſide in the Senate, and command in the City - 
that he ordered the three Tribes, whereof the 
State then conſiſted, to chooſe each of them three 
Senators; and that by virtue of a ſecond Com- 
mand of the ſame Prince, the thirty Curiæ, which 
made up thoſe three Tribes, named each three 
more; which, with the Senator named by the 
_ made juſt a hundred Senators. We ſee it is 
the King alone that forms that Deſign of creating 
a Senate; it is he that names the Preſident or 
Prince of that Body of his own Authority; and 

; C2 „  Shough 
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turn, In this View, he created a hundred Sena- - 
tors, quum, jam virium haud peniteret, conſilium Liv. 1. 
deinde viribus parat, centum creat Senatores. So Dec. 2 
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though the Tribes and Curiæ elect the other Nine- 


ty-nine Senators, it is only in conſequence of the 


expreſs Order and Command of Romulus. 

We find the ſame Opinion again in another Part 
of the ſame Book; and when Romulus and Tatius 
the Sabine added a hundred new Patricians to the 


Senate, the Choice of thoſe Senators, according 
to that Hiſtorian, was left wholly to the Curiæ, 
and to the Plurality of Voices. That Writer does 


indeed add, that after the Election it was the 
two Princes, the Roman and the Sabine, that ad- 
mitted thoſe new Magiſtrates into the Senate; 
which ſhews, notwithſtanding Dionyfuss Preju- 
dice, that let there be what Election there would, 
it was the Authority of the Sovereigns that made 
it valid: Much as it is in England, where the Bills 

ropoſed by the Houſe of Commons, and approved 
by the Lords, do not yet acquire the Force of 
Laws till they have the Conſent of the Prince. 
And accordingly when any Hiſtorian of that Na- 
tion aſcribes to any of their Kings the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Law, we are always to take it for grant- 
ed, that the Parliament's Conſent was previous to 
the Promulgation thereof. | ED 


But to return to our Subject: We may obſerve, 


that Livy, in all his Accounts of the Reigns' of 


the Roman Kings, appears a thorough Royaliſt, if 
we may uſe the Expreſſion. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus, on the contrary, a Republican under the 
very Royalty itſelf, does in many Parts of his Hiſ- 
tory make the Kings of Rome merely the Heads 
of the Senate. If we conſult the Latin Hiſtorian 
for tire Manner in which the principal Men of the 
Town of Alba, after its {png were admit- 
ted into the Senate, it 


as the King, according 


to that Author, Tullus Hoſtilius, that opened them 


the Gates; Principes Albanorum (ſays he) in pa- 
tres, ut ea quoque pars Reipublice creſceret, legit; 


and he ſet apart a Temple to ſerve as a Palace 


\ 
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or Place of Aſſembly for that Body which he had 


now augmented, templumque ordint ab.ſe, auto 
curiam fecit. WR RR 
If, on the contrary, we caſt our Eyes upon the 


Greek Hiſtorian, we ſhall find that the King al- 


ſembles the Senate, gathers their Suffrages, and 


that there the Reſolution is taken of demoliſhing 

the City of Alba, removing the Inhabitants to 
Rome, and admitting Seven of the principal Fami- 
hes into the Senate. All this is determined in a 


| Por Deliberation, wherein the Prince ſeems to 
ave had no more than his ſingle Vaice,' like the 
reſt. The Romans have decreed it, ſays that Prince, 
ſpeaking to the Albans, to inform them of what 
had been agreed upon touching the Deſtruction of 
their City. 8 3 | 

Livy never varies from his Character all through 
his Account of the Government of the Kings. 
Thoſe Princes determine ſolely and abſolutely con- 
cerning every thing that relates to the Senate. 
When Tarquin the Ancient, contrary to Cuſtom, 
brings into it a hundred Plebeians, the Latin Hiſ- 
torian tells us exactly, that this Innovation was the 
Prince's own doing, and that thoſe hundred Ple- 
beians were admitted into the Senate only by his 
Favour z centum in patres legit, qui deinde minorum 
gentium ſunt appellati: And he adds, factio haud 
dubia Regis, cujus beneficio in curiam venerant. 

The ſame Hiſtorian, after having related the 
ill Deſigns of Targuin the Proud, the Grandſon of 
the Prince juſt mentioned, and all the Engines he 
ſet at work to uſurp the Crown, which was then 
upon the Head of Servilius Tullius, ſays expreſly, 


that he endeavoured to gain over thoſe new Se- 


nators which. Targuin the Ancient, his Grandfa- 
ther, had admitted into the Senate; and that to 
draw them to his Side, he put them in mind, that 
they held their Dignities wholly of his Family, 
and that now they ought to 'ſhew him their Ac- 
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knowledgment ; admonere paterni beneficii & pro eo 
gratiam repetere : An Acknowledgment which he 
would have had no Title to expect, if their Ad- 


miſſion into the Senate had depended upon the 


Voices of the Multitude, and Targquin the Ancient 
had had only his ſingle Vote in that Election, like 
the Reſt of the Senators. | | 

That Prince, or to ſpeak more truly, that Ty- 
rant, after having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Throne, 
in the Manner which every body knows, put to 


. Death or baniſhed ſuch Senators as he was ap- 
prehenſive of, either upon account of their Power 


or Wealth : And he would not fill up their Places, 
ſays Livy, to the end that the Society might fall 
into Contempt by their Fewneſs ; numero immunito, 
fays he, ſtatuit nullos in patres legere, quo contemptiar 
paucitate ipſa ordo eſſet: So that the Nomination 
of the Senators appears by him to have han in 
that Prince. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus does indeed 
differ here from Livy for after relating the ſame 
Fact, and the Death or Baniſhment of a great 
many Senators, he ſays directly, that Tarquin did 
fill their Places with his own Creatures, and in a 
manner made up with them a new Senate. But 
notwithſtanding the Contrariety of the Facts, no- 
thing appears in either of them in Derogation of 
the Right and Prerogative of Kings: And whe- 
ther Tarquin would not ſubſtitute other Senators 
in the Room of thoſe he had ſlain or exiled, as 


| Livy relates it, or whether he ſupplied their 


Places with his Adherents, as Diomſius Halicar- 
naſſeus tells us; ſtill in both Hiſtorians mention is 
made of the Prince's Authority only ; and that is 
all we wanted, as to the Nomination of the Se- 
nators. | n 
| rr 0 Livy confirms his Opinion in the Speech 
which he puts into the Mouth of a certain Tri- 
bune of the People, named Canuleius, who was 
for revoking one of the Laws of the twelve 
| | Tables, 
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Tables, which forbad all Alliance between the Pa- 


tricians and the Plebeians. That Tribune upbraids 
the former with being deſcended moſt of them 


from Albans or Sabines: You do not owe your 


Nobility, ſays he, to your Origin, but to your 
Anceſtors having been admitted into the Senate, 
either by the Choice of our Kings, or by the Will 
and Pleaſure of the People, ſince their Expulſion; 


aut ab Regibus lefti, aut poſt Reges exattos, juſſu 


populi. | i > 

That Tribune, or the Hiſtorian that ſpeaks for 
him, diſtinguiſhes two Eras, and two different 
Methods of Election. He ſays, that during the 


| Reigns of the Kings, thoſe Princes diſpoſed of the 
Places in the Senate, aut ab Regibus lecti; and at 
the fame time he maintains, that after the Expul- 


ſion of the Kings, that Right devolved to the Peo- 
ple : But this laſt Propoſition is not without great 
Difficulties, as we ſhall ſhew. 

We are now come to the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Commonwealth, which the Author of the Memo- 
rial makes the Date and Beginning of his Doubts : 
The Queſtion is, ſays he, What was then the com- 


mon and regular Method of Admiſſion into the Se- 


nate ? If we will believe Livy, in the Paſſage above 
quoted, the Suffrages of the People determined it, 
Juſſi populi. Cicero, ſo well verſed in the Laws 
and Ulages of his own Country, declares himſelf 


of the ſame Opinion: It was, ſays he, the whole 


Body of the People that made Choice of thoſe 


who ſhould fit in that ſupreme Council, deligeren- orat. pro 
zur in id Conſilium ab univerſo populo. Here indeed Sextio. 


we have the Right of this Election aſcribed wholly 
to the People, by the Teſtimony of the two 
moſt celebrated Writers in the Republic; but un- 
luckily the Facts and Examples are directly con- 
| trary to this Notion; and what is mot ſingular, 

Livy himſelf furniſhes us with moſt of thoſe Exam- 
ples, without ſaying-any thing to leſſen the Cre- 
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dit of the Facts he relates, and without ſo much ag 
mentioning the Rights of the People. 

We read in that Hiſtorian, that after the Ex- 
pulſion of the Kings, and Collatinus's Abdication 
of the Conſulſhip, Brutus, then ſole Conſul, find- 


ing the Senate conſiderably diminiſhed by Tarqguin's 


Cruelties, filled it with new Members, and in- 
creaſed the Number of the Fathers to three hun- 
_ which we are told he choſe out of the Or- 
der of Knights. So that we fee it was not the 


Commons that named the Senators in the firſt Age 


of the Commonwealth. Here is the firſt Conſul 
that ever the Romans had, and then without a Col- 
league, exerciſing this Power without Oppoſition 
or Contradiction: Cædibus, ſays Livy, diminutum 


patrum numerum ad trecentorum ſummam explevit. 


We are now to reconcile this Paſſage in Livy's firſt 
Book with the Speech of Canuleius the Tribune, 
which we find in the fourth of the firſt Decad. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who almoſt conſtantly 
ręlates the ſame Facts, but with different Circum- 
ſtances, ſays, that even at the Time of this Pro- 
motion, Valerius was Brutus's Colleague and he 
adds, that thoſe two Conſuls took the new Sena- 
tors out of the Body of the People, præcipuos ex 
Plebe allegerunt. Plutarch relates the ſame Fact af- 


ter a third Manner: He affirms, that Valerius was 


then ſole Conſul ; and that for fear his future Col- 
league might hinder him in the Execution of the 
Deſign he had laid, he made haſte to name the 


Senators that ſhould fill the vacant Places in the 


Senate. But though theſe three Hiſtorians differ in 
the Circumſtances of the Fact, we find nothing in 
them in favour of the Rights of the People. The 


Conſul is ſtill the Perſon that makes the Nomi- 


nation; and as to the main of the Queſtion, it is 


indifferent whether that Conſul's Name is Brutus 
pr Valerius, | | 
% : ; | Ir | 
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It is very probable that the Conſuls, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Kings in the ſovereign Power, Regia 
imperio duo ſunto, who had all the Enſigns of it, 
the Lictors, the Robe bordered with Purple, the 


Curule Chair, and the Sceptre, or Staff of Ivory; 
that thoſe great Magiſtrates, I ſay, the Heads of 


the Senate, and natural and rightful Generals of the 
Armies, and who, indeed, differed from the Kings 
in nothing, but that their Authority was divided, 
and only annual, ſucceeded to the Right thoſe 
Princes enjoyed of ſupplying the Vacancies in the 
Senate. | : 

But theſe Conſuls being afterwards too much 
taken up with Wars abroad, which often kept 
them from Rome, the Right of nominating the 
Senators fell from the Conſuls to the Ceniors, a 
new Magiſtracy created the 311th Year of Rome, 
only fixty-ſix Years after the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Commonwealth. J 
We are told, that theſe new Magiſtrates were 
at firſt ſet up only for taking the Number of the 
Roman People, which was then called the Cænſus, a 

Cuſtom inſtituted by King Servilius Tullius. But 
as Authority naturally ſeeks to enlarge itſelf, the 
Cenſors, by inſenſible Degrees, aſſumed to themſelves 
the Reformation of the three Orders of the Com- 


monwealth, and afterwards they engroſſed the Right | 
of nominating the Senators, and even of expelling 
from the Senate ſuch as they thought unworthy of 


their Seats; of taking away the Horſe and Gold 
Ring from ſuch Knights as had not done their 


Duty; and of degrading into the lower Tribes 


ſuch of the People who led irregular Lives. Hiſtory 
is full of Inſtances of this Authority in the Cen- 


ſors, who, by a wholeſome Terror, reſtrained the 


ſeveral Orders of the State within the Bounds of 
their Duty. We ſhall not enter farther into the 

various Functions of this great Office, which was 
leoked upon among the Romans as the Pinnacle of 
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all the Honours a Citizen could arrive at; but 
keep to the Queſtion propoſed. It appears then 
to me, by all that J can find in the Hiſtorians of 


that Nation, that the Cenſors ſucceeded the Con- 
ſuls in the Nomination of the Senators, as the Con- 


ſuls before ſucceeded the Kings in the ſame Pre- 


rogative: But whether thoſe Princes, or thoſe Ma- 


giſtrates, made that Nomination without the 
Concurrence of the People; or whether the Peo- 
ple themſelves elected the Senators, as they did 


their other Magiſtrates, is what we ſhall be better 


able to judge of, by what we are going to pro- 
duce, in order to reconcile two Opinions that ſeem 
ſo oppoſite. -— 

Paulus Manutiys pretends, that the Kings, the 
Conſuls, and the Cenfors, had indeed the Right 
of propoſing to the Aſſembly of the People ſuch 


as they thought worthy to fill the Vacancies in 


the Senate; but that the Election of them lay in 


the People, whoſe Votes were however confined 


to thoſe whom their Magiſtrates had propoſed to 
them; a Conje&ure ſo much the weaker, as it is 
ſupported by no one Proof; unleſs we will allow 


the Republic's Cuſtom, of admitting no Magi- 
ſtrate but by the Way of Election, to be a Proof. 
Not but that the People may in ſome Manner be 


{aid to have opened the Doors of the Senate to 
thoſe who were raiſed to the Curule Magiſtracies 


by their Voices; becauſe thoſe great Dignities not 


only gave a Seat in the Senate to thole who en- 
joyed this during the Year, but they alſo ſtill re- 
rained it, even after their Office was expired; and 
the Cenfors, when they filled the vacant Places in 
the Senate, were obliged to inſcribe them firſt, 


and each according to his Rank, in the Roll of 


to underſtand what Canultius and Cicero have left 


the Senators. And perhaps it may be of this par- 
ticular Part of the People's Privilege, that we are 


Us, 
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us, in Terms too general, of the People's Power 
in "the Nomination of the Senators. 


Thus the Dictator, M. Fabius Buteo, in the ſe- 


cond Punic War, in an extraordinary Emergency, 
when he was obliged to perform the Function of 
Cenſor, after having called the ancient Senators 
each by Name, did appoint, to ſupply the Places 
of the Dead, firſt, ſays Livy, fuck as ſince the 
Cenſorſhip of L. Emilius and C. Flaminius had 
held any Curule Dignity, and had not yet been in- 
ſerted in the Roll "of Senators, though their Of- 
fices gave them Admiſſion into the Senate: Reci- 


tato vetere Senatu, inde primum in mortuorum locum 


legit qui poſt L. Amilium & C. Flaminium Cenſores, 
Curulem in 12 agiſtratum copiſſent, nec dum in ſenatum 
lefi eſſent, 

But from this yery Example, fays the Author of 
the Memorial, and from the Cenſorſhip of a Di#a- 
tor, we may infer that the Romans had no common 
and regular Method of ſupplying the Vacancies in 
the Senate, ſince they had Recourſe to the extra- 
ordinary Power of a Dickator. 

We may anſwer, ' that on the contrary, this 
Example being extraordinary and ſingular, is the 
very Reaſon why nothing can be inferred from it, 
againſt the Power of the Cenſors alone to name the 
Senators. Can any Man affirm with the leaſt Foun- 


dation, that it was not a common and regular Cuſ- 


tom in the Republic to chooſe the Tribunes of 
the People only out of the Body of the Plebeians, 
becauſe, upon one ſingle Occaſion, under the Con- 
ſulſhip of L. Valerius and M. Horatius, we find in 


$W 


the 8 Sp. Tarpeius and A. Haterius, 


both Patricians, old Senators, and even Conſulars, 
whom the Senate had politicly got into that Office 
to croſs the ill Deſigns of the other Tribunes? Duos 


etiam Patricios, ſays Livy, Conſulareſque, Sp. Tar- Liv. 


peium & Aulum Heterium cooptavere. 
| * This is an Anſwer to the third Queſtion, See above, p. ix 
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It is certain there is no State ſo ſtrongly at- 
tached to its Form of Government, but in ſome 
certain Conjunctures it is forced to bear with ſeve- 
ral Alterations. Such was then the Caſe with 
the Roman Commonwealth: Four great Defeats, 
received from the Carthaginians, had exhauſted 
the beſt of her Blood. They particularly, ſays 
Livy, bewailed the Loſs of eighty Citizens, Part 
Senators, Part ſuch as had enjoyed Offices, after 
the Expiration of which, in the next Cenſus, they 
were to have been inſcribed in the Number of 
Senators. The State wanted Soldiers; they had 
been obliged to liſt their very Slaves; and Han- 
nibal was at the Gates of Rome. The few Sena- 
tors that remained, oppreſſed with the Weight of 
Affairs, called for a Supply of Colleagues in the 
Room of thoſe Senators that fell in this fierce War. 
It is probable the two laſt Cenſors, L. Æmilius 
and C. Flaminius, had either been ſlain in thoſe 
bloody Engagements, or were out of their Office. 
No Expedient was left to ſupply the Want of Cen- 
ſors, but in the Perſon of M. Junius Pera, then 
Dictator, a, Poſt which ſeems to have eminently 
included all the other Dignities in the Common- 
wealth. But as that great Magiſtrate was then 
diſtant from Rome, commanding the Army againſt 
Hannibal, L. Terentius Varro, firſt Conſul, was or- 
dered to repair to Rome, and name a ſecond Dic- 
tator, that might perform the Function of the 
Cenſors upon this Occaſion; and it was agreed, 
in order to preſerve the ancient Form of Govern- 
ment as much as poſſible, that the Conſul ſhould 
name none but the oldeſt of thoſe who had been 
Cenſors; ſo that when Varro nominated M. Fa- 
bius Buteo to be Dictator, he might more properly 
be ſaid to give the Republic the firſt and oldeſt of 
the Cenſors, than a Dictator, to perform that Office. 
And to make this new Magiſtrate ſenſible that he 
had nothing of the Dictatorſhip but the Name, 


he 
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he was expreſly forbid the Nomination of a Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, a Prerogative in a Manner in- 


ſeparable from the Dictator, whoſe Lieutenant that 
Officer was looked upon to be. | 


xv 


Livy relates, that this Dictator, after his Nomi- = 


nation, aſcending the Roftrum, declared plainly to 


the Aſſembly, that, he could neither approve of 
two Dictators at the ſame time, which was never 


ſeen in the Republic before, nor of his being made 


Dictator without having Liberty to name his Ge- 


neral of the Horſe : That it was no leſs extraordi- 


nary to have one fingle Citizen appointed to do 
the Buſineſs of two Cenſors; and that this Dignity, 
contrary to Cuſtom, ſhould be twice beſtowed upon 


the ſame Perſon: That however, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Irregularities, he would endeavour to be- 
have himſelf in the Adminiſtration of his Office 


with all the Caution that the Calamity of the pec. z. 


Times, their preſent Fortune, and the Neceſſity 1. 3- c. 7. 


of Affairs would admit of. 


This Dictator then nominated one hundred ſe- 


venty-ſeven Citizens to be Senators, beginning, as 


we ſaid before, with thoſe that had enjoyed the 
Curule Dignities; and he made a Choice, ſays 


Livy, which was equally approved of by all the 
Orders of the Commonwealth; Centum ſeptuagin- 


ta ſeptem cum ingenti approbatiane omnium in ſenatum 


lettis; a Proof that this Choice was wholly his 
own Work: For if the Nornination of the Sena- | 
tors had depended upon the Voices of the Multi- 


rude, it would have been ridiculous to have given 
Praiſes to the Dictator for a Choice which was 
none of his making. And to ſhew that the Blame 
as well as the Praiſe of theſe Choices fell upon 
the Cenfors, we read that Appius Claudius, and 


filled the vacant Places in the Senate with the 


milius Barbula, the Conſuls for the following Year, 
: | moved 


Plautius his Colleague in the Cenſorſhip, having 


Sons of Freedmen, C. Junius Bulbulcus and Q. A- . 
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moved with Indignation to ſee ſo auguſt an Aﬀem- 
bly diſhonoured by the Cenſors with ſuch a Choice, 
annulled this Election of the Cenſors, and with- 
out any Regard to the laſt Nomination, cauſed 
the Senators to be called anew, according to the 


ancient Roll, and in the ſame Order that they ſtood 


before the Cenſorſhip of Appius and Plautius. 


Neither Fabius Buteo would have deſerved the 


Praiſes that were beſtowed upon him, nor Appius 
Claudius and Plautius the Shame they were loaded 
with, if the Appointment of the new Sena- 
tors had depended upon the Votes of the Multi- 
tude. | 3 

We ſee therefore that the extraordinary Exam- 
ple of M. Fabius Buteo, raiſed to the Dictatorſhip 


only to fill the Vacancies in the Senate, amounts 


to no Conſequence againſt the Prerogative of the. 
Cenſors to make that Nomination. And if we 
except this one Inſtance, and ſuch as happened in 
the tumultuous Times of the Gracchzi, and duri 

the Civil Wars, we ſhall not find, that from the . 


very Foundation of Rome, any but the Kings, or 


the Conſuls and Cenſors, who ſucceeded them in 
this Part of the Government, ever appointed ſuch 


Citizens of the Republic as ſhould ſupply the Va- 


cancies in the Senate. | 

I excepted the Tribuneſhip of the Gracchi out 
of my general Propoſition ; becauſe we are told, 
that Cazus, the younger of them, brought a great 
Number of Knights into the Senate; others aſcribe 


this extraordinary Nomination to Livius Druſus, 
another Tribune. There are even ſome who pre- 


tend that this is only meant of particular Magi- 


ſtrates to diſpenſe Juſtice to the People. I ſhall - 
not enter into this Diſpute, which would require a 

Diſſertation by itſelf. | | | | 
I ſhall only obſerve, that Sylla and Marius, the 
Leaders in the firft Civil War, filled the Senate 
with their Creatures; that Julius Cæſar carried 
his 
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his Uſurpation yet further, and brought into it 
not only the Sons of Freedmen, but even Barba- 


rians, nay, Quacks too and Soothſayers. That after- 
wards the Triumvirs, having exhauſted that vene- 


xvi: 


rable Body by their cruel Proſcriptions, did, in 


their Turn, crowd it with their Ruffians; ſo that 
after Auguſtus had rid himſelf of his two Col- 
leagues in the Triumvirate, the Senate was found 
to conſiſt of above a thouſand Senators, moſt of 
them unworthy of that great Title, and who had 
purchaſed it-with Money, or the Price of Villany. 
That Prince, now abſolute Maſter of the Empire, 
reſolved to purge that illuſtrious Society of ſo 
many baſe Members. Senatorum numerum, ſays 
Suetonins, deformi & incondita turba, erant enim 
ſupra mille & quidam indigniſſimi, & poſt necem Cæ- 
ſaris per gratiam & premium allecti, quos Orciuos 
[others have it, Abortivos] vulgus vocabat, ad mo- 
dum priſtinum & ſplendorem redegit. Auguſtus hav- 
ing driven theſe Scoundrels out of the Senate, 


allowed thoſe Senators that remained to name each 


of them another: But not being ſatisfied with 
this Election, wherein Friendſhip, Conſanguinity, 
and perhaps Intereft too, had a greater Share 
than Merit, he made a ſecond Choice, in which 
he conſulted none but Agrippa; duabus leftionibus, 
prima ipſorum arbitratu, quo vir virum legit , ſe- 


cundd ſuo & Agrippæ: A Proof that this Prince 


had taken to himſelf the Authority exerciſed be- 


fore by the Cenſors, the Conſuls, and the Kings 


of Rome. | | 
His Succeffors in the Empire looked upon the 
Authority of the Cenſors as a Part of the Impe- 
rial Dignity ; and Decius naming Valerianus to be 
Cenſor, and explaining to him all the Prerogatives 


* 


Suet. c. 35. 


and Rights of ſo eminent an Office, Valerianus, 


like an artful Courtier, made Anſwer, that thoſe 
Prerogatives belonged to no body but the Em- 
| peror ; 
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Trebellius ror, hæc ſunt propter que Auguſtum nomen tenetis 
Os apud vos cenſura deſedit. | a 
j L. .et us now proceed to the ſecond Queſtion 
' propoſed, namely, Why the Senate, conſiſting of 
none but Patricians then, that is, as the Author 
of the Memorial aſſerts, in the four or five firſt 
Ages of the Republic, there ſhould be ſome Pa- 
triciays that were Senators, and other Patricians 
mere private Men, and not partaking of that 
Dignity? We are aſked, Whether this Diſtinc- 
tion aroſe by Succeſſion and Birthright? or whether 
the Choice of the Senators depended abſolutely 
=o the Conſuls, and afterwards upon the Cen- 
. lors ? 5 
In order to anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt look 
back upon what we have related upon Livy's Au- 
thority, of the Inſtitution of the firſt Senators. 
Romulus, according to that Hiſtorian, created but 
an hundred; either, ſays he, becauſe he thought 
that Number ſufficient, or becauſe he could chooſe. 
out but ſo many that had all the Qualifications, re- 
quiſite in a Senator; ſive quia is numerus ſatis erat; 
' froe quia ſoli centum eraht qui creari patres poſſint. 
Livy adds, that thoſe hundred Senators were called 
Fathers, by way of Reverence; and their Chil- 
dren and Deſcendents Patricians; Patriciique pro- 
genies eorum appellati; the Origin of the firſt and 
cleareſt Nobility among the Romans. Some Au- 
thors relate, that thoſe firſt Patricians wore Cre- 
ſcents upon their Shoes; others ſay, the Letter , 
to ſhew that they deſcended from the hundred (in | Þþ 
vg Latin, Centum) firſt Senators: The Children and 4 
. Deſcendents of thoſe firſt hundred Senators quickly 4 
multiplied, and produced ſeveral Branches of Patri. 
j cians. At firſt the Senators, the Prieſts, and all thoſe 
who had the chief Inſpection over the Affairs of Reli- 
8 gion, were choſen out of this Body only. But thoſe 
Employ ments, and eſpecially the Dignity of Sena 
| | cor 
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hator, did not devolve by Right of Succeſſion : Ic 
is true, it was requiſite to be a Patrician in order 
to be a Senator; but as the Number of Patricians 
quickly exceeded that at which the Senate waz 
fixed, all the Patricians could not poſſibly be Sena- 
tors. As we ſee that all the Venetian Nobles are 
not Senators, though a Man cannot be choſen a Sena- 
tor unleſs he is a Venetian Noble; ſo at Rome it was 
not alone ſufficient to be a Patrician, to be admitted 
into the Senate. Birth gave the firſt of thoſe Qua- 
lifications, but it was Merit only that procured 
the ſecond. In order to be admitted into that au- 
ouſt Society, a Man muſt have given eminent 
Proofs of his Valour in War, and of his Capacity 
in Bufineſs in Times of Peace. The Choice which 
the Kings made of Senators, proves that this Dig- 
nity did not depend upon a lineal and conſangui- 
neous Succeſſion ; nay, ere long, and even under 
the Kings of Rome, the Blood of thoſe firſt Patri- 
cian Families was not ſo ſcrupulouſly regarded; and 
if any Stranger at Rome, or any Plebeians, were re- 
markable for their Merit, the Stranger was firſt 
made a Citizen; and then, to give either the Stran- 
ger, or the Plebeian, a Right of Entrance into the 
Senate, they were declared Patricians. Thus Ancus 
Martius, the fourth King of Rome, being very much 
biaſſed in favour of the Merit and Valour of a 
Tuſcan, named Lucumo, loaded him with Honours, 
made him firſt General of the Horſe, then Patri- 
cian, and afterwards Senator. It was to avoid the 
open Violation of the Cuſtom of admitting none 
into the Senate, but the Deſcendants of the firſt 
hundred Senators, that they gave the Strangers, Or 
Plebeians, the Name of Patricians. The fame Lucu- 
no having afterwards attained the Crown, with the 
Name of Tarquin the Antient, by the Favour of the 
People, did, that he might preſerve their Aﬀec- 
tion, chooſe out of that Order a hundred Sena- 
tors, which le added to the Senate; and, after 
"Oh bo. Ts the 
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the Example of Ancus Martius, he endeavoured 


to ſoften the Reſentment Which this Innovation 
might breed in the Patricians, by firſt ennobling, 


as it were, the Pleleians, by giving them that 


Name. 5 5 5 
Patricios fecit, ſays Livy, & in ſenatum numerum 
cooptavit. This king might, indeed, grant thoſe 
Plebeians the Privileges of the Patricians, and give 
them Admiſſion into the Senate; but I do not ſee 
how he could declare a Man the Deſcendant of 
one of the hundred firſt Senators, that was not at 
all related to them, but was of a mean, obſcure 
Family,; and whatever Authority may be aſcribed 
to the ſovereign Power, it is hard to. conceive | 


how a King can at once put a Stop to the vul- 


gar Blood that runs in a Plebeian's Veins, and fill 
them with a new Supply more noble and more 
pure. And accordingly, as thoſe Plebeians were 
Patricians only nominally, and by a kind of a 
Law, they were called, The added Fathers, or 
Patricians of a lower Degree; Patres conſcripti, 
minorum gentium : Whereas the Families of the firſt. 
hundred Senators, and the true Patricians, aſſumed 
the Title majorum gentium, that is to ſay, of Gran- 
dees, and of illuftrious Families; which anſwers 
to what we call in France the prime Nobility, 
Optimates ; though it is not eaſy to determine now, 
whether that Title, which ſo many People adorn 
themſelves with, conſiſts in a Nobility ſo ancient, 


that its Origin is unknown, or in actual Dignities 


which ſuppoſe, but do not always prove, a true 
Nobility. 

Theſe Diſtinctions ceaſed among the Romans 
ſoon after the Expulſion of the Kings. Dionyfus 
Halicarnaſſeus tells us, that the Plebeians taking 
the Advantage of Coriolanuss Baniſhment about 
the 2both Year of Rome, introduced themſefves 


into the Senate, and ſhared with the. Patricians 


the Dignities which before were peculiar to the 
| | firſt 
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firſt Order of the Commonwealth. Other Au- 
thors defer the Entrance of the Plebeians into the 
Senate to the Time of the Creation of the Decem- 


virs, about the 3orſt Year of Rome, and only 56 


after the Eſtabliſhment of the Republic. After 
that Time, all Rank and Nobility went by the 


Right of Images, that is to ſay, by the Curule 


Offices that had been in any Family; and a Citi- 
en, though a Plebeian originally, was nevertheleſs 
reckoned very noble, if his Anceſtors had been in- 
veſted with the chief Dignities of the State. 
Rome, which at firſt knew but two Sorts of Citi- 
zens, was then divided into three different Or- 
ders; which dc comprehends in this Verle, 


Martia Roma triplex, equitatu, plebe, ſenatu. 


The Knights were originally Patt of the People, 


but the molt confiderable Part of them; in like 
manner as the Senators were taken out of the Body 
of the Patricians, and by their Dignity were the 
Chief of their Order. But when all the Honours 
of the Republic were become common among all 


the Citizens, Wealth alone came by degrees to' 


make the whole Diſtinction; it was determined how 


- 2 s f . 


much a Citizen ſhould be worth to be inſcribed in 


the Roll of Knights, or being a Knight to be 


qualified for Senator. Senatorum gradum, lays 
Seneca, cenſus aſcendere facit. The Patricians were 
included in theſe Regulations, as well as the other 
Citizens; and whatever their Merit might be in 
other Reſpects, it was the Goods of Fortune that 
decided their Rank. Such young Patricians as 
happened to be rich, were firſt placed in the Or- 
der of Knights, from whence the Cenſors after- 
wards choſe out the moſt worthy to raiſe them to 
the Dignity of Senators; and thoſe poor Patri- 
cians who had not Wealth enough to be taken into 
the Order of Knights, or to be admitted into the 


D 2 Senate, 


Exii 
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Senate, remained mingled with the common Pev- 
ple, while they ſaw Plebeians, becauſe wealthy, 
adorned with the Gold Ring, in Quality of Knights ; 
or cloathed with the Purple Robe, and filling the 
vacant Places in the Senate; Senator non es, ſays 


Onupbrius Panvinius, ergo eques aut de populo: ne- 


que ſenator, neque eques quamvis Patricius, ergo de 
' populo, ordo enim preterea nullus ſupereſt. | 
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Romulus, the Founder and firſt King of Rome, is 
at the ſame time Head of its Religion, and eſta- 
bliſhes divers Laws with the Conſent of his Subjects, 
He numbers the Citizens, whom he divides into 
three Tribes. Each Tribe is afterwards divided 
into ten Curia's or Companies. The Eſtabliſb- 
ment of the Senate, and of the Order of Knights, 
The Nature of the Plebeians. The Sabines, af- 
ter a very ſharp War, make a ſtrift Alliance with 
the Romans, and live under the ſame Laws. The 
Death of Romulus. Numa ſucceeds him. He 


makes uſe of Religion to ſoften the rugged Manners 


of the Inhabitants of the City of Rome. The 
Battle of the Horatii and Curiatii under Tullus 
Hoſtilius. Alba deftroyed. Its Inbabitants re- 
moved to Rome. Ancus Martius crdains Cere- 

„ . monies 
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monies to precede , Declarations of War. He de: 
feats the Latins, and joins their Territory to 


that ef Rome. Tarquin the Antient ig choſen 
King by the Voices of the Chief among the Peo- 
ple, whom he had gained over to his Side, He 
increaſes the Number of the Senators with a Hun- 
dred of his Creatures. The Inſtitution of the 
Cenſus by Servius Tullius. That Prince is mur- 
 thered by Tarquin the Proud, who ſeizes the Roy- 
alty without the Conſent either of the People or Se- 
nate. His Ambition and Cruelty create a general 
Diſcontent, which the Luſt of Sextus Tarquin his 


Son, and the Death of Lucretia, turn into a gene- 
ral Revolt. The Tarquins are expelled, and the 
Royalty proſcribed. The Republican State ſucceeds 


the Monarchical. They chuſe two annual Magi- 
ſtrates whom they call Conſuls. The Diviſion, which 
ſoonafter happens between the People and the Senate 
makes il neceſſary to create a new Office ſuperior to 
the Conſulſbip, which is the Dictature. The Diſ- 
fenſions ceaſe for ſome Time; but afterwards they 


0 Freak out afreſi, and go ſo far, that the greateſt Part 


of the People leave the City, and retire to the Mons 


Sacer; nor do they come back again to Rome till 


they obtain a general Abolition of all Debts, and the 
Creation of the Tribunes of the People. 


Fit rar Per of uncertain Birth, nurſed by 


4 Rome, B 2 Proſtitute, brought up by Shep- 
ts Tous £54 herds, and afterwards the Leader of 
be 5 a Gang of Robbers, laid the firſt 
40 4th of e Foundations of the Capital of the 


teeth World. He conſecrated it to the God of War, 
Olympiad. from whom he would have it thought he ſprung 
753 before ö 


1e Bi-:þ and admitted for its Inhabitants all Sorts of Men, 
ef cur Sa- and from all Parts, Greeks, Latins, Albans, and 


Our, 


Tit. Liv. l. T#/cans, moſt of them Shepherds and Robbers ; 


4.D.:.c.8. but all Fellows of reſolute Valour. An Aſylum, 
which he opened for the Protection of Slaves and 


& 


Outs, 
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Outlaws, drew thither great Numbers, to which 
he afterwards added his Priſoners of War ; and 
thus made Fellow-Citizens of his Enemies. 


Rome, at the Beginning, was not ſo much a origin of . 
City, as a Camp of Soldiers, compoſed of little Rome. 


Huts, and ſurrounded with ſlight Walls, with- 
out Civil Laws, without Magilirates, and ſerved 
only for a Place of Security to Men of deſperate 
Fortunes, moſt of them without Wives or Chit 
dren, whom Impunity or Hopes of Booty had 
drawn together. The Conquerors of the Uni- 
verſe owed their Origin to a Neſt of Thieves. 

Scarce was this growing City raiſed above its 
Foundation, when its firſt Inhabitants thought it 
expedient immediately to put the Government into 
ſome Form. Their chief View was to recon- 
cile Liberty with Empire; and to effect it they 
eſtabliſhed a kind of mixed Monarchy, and divided 
the ſovereign Power between the Head or Prince 
of the Nation, a Senate that was to be his Coun- 


cil, and the Aſſembly of the People. RomvuLvs, Romulus 
the Founder of Rome, was choſen for its firſt *"®: 
King; he was, at the ſame time, acknowledged P:9n-Hal. 


the Head of their Religion, the chief Magiſtrate * 
of the City, and natural General of the State. 


Beſides a great Number of Guards, he had.twelve Liv. c. 8. 


Lifors, a kind of Uſhers, that always attended 


him when he appeared in public. Each Lictor hat the 


was armed with a Battle-Axe, ſurrounded with a 
Bundle of Rods, to ſhew his Right to the Sword, 
the Symbol of Sovereignty, But with all this 


Lictors _ 
Were. 


AS I. e : Dion. I. 2. 
Pomp of Royalty, his Power was confined to plut in 


very narrow Limits; and he had little more Autho- Rom. 


rity than to call together the Senate and the Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People; to propoſe Affairs to them; 
to march at the Head of the Army when War was 
reſolved upon by a public Decree; and to give 
Directions about the Diſpoſal of the Public Mo- 

: — 24 5 = ; | Ney4 
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ney, which was under the Care of two Treaſurers 
afterwards called Queſtors. 

Romulus The firſt ' Buſineſs of the new Prince was to : 
Laws. make ſeveral Laws concerning Religion and Civil 
: Government, all equally neceſſary for maintain: - 
ing Society among Men, which nevertheleſs were 

not publiſhed without the Conſent of the whole 

Roman People. It is not well known what was 

| Religion of the Form of Worſhip in thoſe remote Ages: 

. We only learn from Hiſtory, that the Religion 

Komans. of the firſt Romans had a great deal of Confor- 

. mity with their Origin. They celebrated the 

Feaſt of the Goddeſs Pales, one of the tutelar 

Deities of Shepherds. Pan; the God of Forelts, 

had alſo his Altars among them; he was honoured 

| in the Feſtival called Lupercalia, or of the Wolves, 

lut. in in which they offered him a Dog. Plutarch 

POR mentions a God called Conſus, who preſided over 

Councils ; He had no other Temple than a Gratto 

cut out under Ground; a myſtic Turn has ſince been 

given to that which perhaps was then a mere Effect 

of Chance or Neceſſity, and we are made to be- 

lieve that this Temple was contrived under Ground. 

only to teach Men that the Deliberations of Coun- | 

cils ſhou}d be ſecret. 

But the chief Religion of thoſe rude Times 

lay in the Augurs and Aruſpices, that is to ſay, in 

the Prognoſtics which were drawn from the Flight 

of Birds, or the Entrails of Beaſts. The Prieſts 

and Sacrificers perſuaded the People, that in 

theſe they plainly read the Deſtinies of Men. 

This pious Fraud, which owed its Eſtabliſhment 

to nothing byt the Ignorance of thoſe firſt Ages, 

afterwards became one of the Myſteries of State, 

as we ſhall have Occaſion to obſerve in the Courſe 

\of this Hiſtory: And it+ is ſaid that Romv- 

Lus himſelf would needs be the firſt Augur of 


Rome, for fear ſome m by the Help of thoſe 
| Soper⸗ 
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Superſtitions, ſhould get Poſſeſſion of the Con- 
fidence of the Multitude. He decreed, by a 
Law made purpoſely for that End, that no Elec- 
tion ſhould be entered upon, nor any Perſon 
for the future raiſed to the Royal Dignity, - to 
the Priefthood, or to any of the public Ma- 
giſtracies, nor any War undertaken, till the Auſ- 
pices had firſt been conſulted. It was in the 
ſame Spirit of Religion, and with very wie 
Policy, that he forbad all Worſhip of foreign 
| Deities, which might have bred Diviſions among 
his new Subjects. The Prieſthood, by the ſame 
Law, was to be for Life. A Prieſt could not be 
elected till the Age of fifty Years. RomvuLvus 
prohibited their mixing Fables among the Myſte- 
ries of Religion, or giving them a falſe Lultre, 
under Pretence of making them more venerable 


to the People. They were bound to be acquainted 


with the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, 
and to write the principal Events that happened 
in the State: Thus they were its firſt Hiſtorians 
and firſt Lawyers. N 755 
We have remaining in Hiſtory ſome few Frag- 
ments of the Civil Laws made by Rouvlus. 
The firſt relates to married Women; it decrees 


any Pretence whatfoever, at the ſame time that 
it allows the Men to put them away, and even 
to puniſn them with Death, with the Concur- 
rence of their Relations, if they were convicted 
of Adultery, poiſoning, making falſe Keys, or 

only drinking Wine. Rouurus thought it ne- 


Ci 


de Leg. 


Id. I. 31. 
de Nat. 
Deor. 


Dion. I. 2. 


Laws of 
Romulus. 
Gellius 

Ca 21. 


that they ſhall not leave their Huſbands upon 


ceſſary to make this ſevere Law to prevent Adul- 


tery, which he looked upon to be a ſecond 


Drunkenneſs, and, as it werò a natural Effect of 


that dangerous Liquor. But nothing ever equalled 
the Cruelty of the Laws which he ſettled relating 


0 Children: He gave their Fathers an abſolute 
ED | Power 


— 


Dion. H. 
Flut. 
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Power over their Lives and Fortunes ; they might. 
by their private Authority lock them up, put them 


to Death, and even fell them for Slaves three 


times over, whatever Age they were of, or what- 
ever Dignities they had attained : A Father was 


. the chief Magiſtrate over his own Children ; he 


had Liberty to make away with thoſe that were 
were born with any monſtrous Deformity; but before 
he did it, he was obliged to take Council with five 
of his neareſt Neighbours; the Law left him 
more at Liberty as to a Daughter, provided ſhe . 
were not the eldeſt; and if he neglected either of 
theſe Ordinances, Half his Effects were confiſcated 
into the public Treaſury. RomuLus, who was 
not to learn, that the Power of a State conſiſts not 
ſo much in its Extent, as in the Number of its In- 
habitants, by the ſame Law made it criminal to 


kill, or fo much as fell an Enemy in War, if he 


yielded. The Deſign of his Wars was only to 
conquer Men, being ſure he ſhould never want 


Lands, while he had Troops ſufficient to poſſeſs 


themſelves of them. N 
It was to know his own Strength, that he num- 
bered all the Citizens of Rome. There was found 
to be but three thouſand Foot, and about three 
hundred Horſe. RomvuLus divided them all into 


three equal Tribes, and aſſigned to each a Part = 
of the City to inhabit:- Each Tribe was afterwards 


ſubdivided into ten Curiæ, or Companies of an 
hundred Men, that had each a Centurion to com- 
mand them. A Prieſt, who was called Curio, had 
the Care of the Sacrifices ; and two of the princi- 
pal Inhabitants, called Duumviri, diſtributed Juſ- 
tice between Man and Man. | 
RomuLus having undertaken ſo great a De-. 
ſign as that of founding a State, caſt about how 


he might ſecure the Subſiſtence of his new People. 
Kome, built upon a foreign Ground, and which 


ori- 
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originally depended upon the 27 2 of Alba, had but 


a very narrow Territory : It is 
at moſt but five or ſix Miles, Nevertheleſs thel. 5: 
Prince ſhared it into three Parts, which it is true 
were unequal. The firſt was conſecrated to the 
Worſhip of the Gods; another was reſerved for 
the Revenue of the King and the Uſes of the 
State; the moſt conſiderable Part was divided into 
thirty Portions, to anſwer to the the thirty Curiæ; 


rmed, that it was v. Strabo, 


and each private Man had no more than tO pio, H. 


Acres for his Subſiſtence. - 


The Eſtabliſhment of the Senate ſucceeded this The Senat: 
Partition; Romulus made it up of a hundred 2%, 


and what” 


of the chief Citizens; the Number was after- i was. 


wards increaſed, as we ſhall obſerve in its pro- 


per Place. The King named the firſt Senator, Id. Ibid, 


and ordained, that in his Abſence he ſhould have 
the Government of the City; each Tribe elected 
three, and each of the thirty Curie three more; 
which 9 the Number of an hundred 
Senators, who were to be at the ſame time the 
King's Miniſters and the Protectors of the Peo- 
bel Functions no leſs noble than hard to execute 


"Al Affairs of Importance were brought be- 


> the Senate. The Pringe, as Head, did | in- Liv. I. . 


deed preſide in it; but ſtill all Queſtions were de- 320 
cided by Plurality of Voices, and he had no more 
than his ſingle Vote, like a private Senator. 
Rome, next to her King, ſaw nothing ſo great 
and honourable as her Senators; they were call- 
ed Fathers (Patres) and their Deſcendants Pa- 
tricians, the Origin gf the firſt Nobility among 
the Romans. They gave the Senators this 
Name FE athers, Fither upon account of their 
Age, he Cares they underwent for their Fel- 


low- citizens. Thoſe who anciently compoſed 


„the Council of the Republic, ſays "OT in. C 
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indeed Bodies enfeebled by Years, but their 


„Minds were ſtrengthened by Wiſdom and Ex- 


„ perience.” All Civil and Military Dignities, 
thoſe of the Prieſthood itſelf, belonged to the 


Patricians, excluſive of the Plebeians. The Peo- 
Fo indeed had private Magiſtrates, that diſpenſed 


uſtice among them; but thoſe Magiſtrates re- 
ceived their Orders from the Senate, which was 
looked upon to be the ſupreme and living Law 


of the State, the Guardian and Defender of their 


Liberty. 


The Order The Romans, after having eſtabliſhed their Se- 
Y nights nate, made another Draught out of each Curia, 
ES: 


of ten Horſemen; theſe were called Celeres, 
either from their firſt Captnin, whoſe name was 
Celer, or elſe upon account of their Celerity, or 
Swiftneſs, and becauſe they ſeemed to fly to exe- 
cute the Orders they received : RomuLus made 
theſe his Guard. They fought indifferently on 


Foot or on Horſeback, ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſ: + 


ſeus, according to the Occaſion and Diſpoſition 
of the Ground, not unlike our Dragoons. The 
State found them a Horſe, from whence they were 
called Equites, and they were diſtinguiſhed by a 


Gold Ring; but afterwards, when their Number 
was increaſed, this military Function became a 
mere Title of Honour, and the Knights were no 


more bound to be Soldiers than the other Citizens. 
On the contrary, we ſhall ſee them take upon 
them to collect the Tributes, under the Name of 


Publicans, and to farm the Revenues of the Com- 
menwealth ; and though they were Plebeians, they 


were a Kind of middle Order between the Patri- 
cians and the People, 8 5 


Order of The third Order of the State conſiſted of the 


. Plebeians. Of all the People in the World, the 
al 2 even in their Original, and the moſt jea- 


ous of their Liberty, were the Reman Populace. 


This 


"P 


* — 
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This laſt Order, though chiefly made up of Shep- 

| herds and Slaves, would have their Share in the 
_ . Government as well as the two former. It was 

they that confirmed the Laws, which had been 
digeſted by the King amd Senate; and themſelves Pion. H. . 
in their Aſerhblies gave the Orders which they * © | 
themſelves executed. Every thing relating to | 
Peace and War, the Creation of Magiſtrates, the | 
Election of the King himſelf, depended upon their | 
.Suffrages. The Senate only reſerved to themſelves _ | | 
the Power of approving or rejecting their Schemes, = 
which, without that Reſtraint, and the Aſſiſtance ml 
of their Wiſdom, would often have been too pre- 
cipitate and tumultuous. _ . 
Such was the fundamental Conſtitution of this 
State, neither purely Monarchical, nor entirely | 
Republican : The King, the Senate, and the Peo- | | | 
ple, were in a fort of mutual Dependence; from = 
whence reſulted a Balance of Authority which mo- | 
derated that of the Prince, and at the ſame Time 
ſecured the Power of the Senate, and the Liberty 

of the People. ro ons 
© RomvLvs, to prevent the Diviſions which De Mear- 
Jealouſy, ſo natural ro Mankind, might breed bes 5 
tween Citizens of one and the ſame Republic, Client. 
of whom ſome were raiſed to the Degree of Se- 
nators, and others left in the Order of the Peo- 
ple, endeavoured to engage them one to another 

by reciprocal Ties and Obligations. The Plebeians Dion. H. 
were allowed to chooſe Patrons out of the Body“ * 
of the Senate, who vere obliged to aſſiſt them 
with their Advice and ' Power; and they, on 
their Parts, with the Name of Clients, adhered, 
upon all Occaſions, to the Intereſt of their Pa- 
trons, If the Senator were not rich, his Clients 
contributed towards the Portions of his Daugh- 
ters, to the Payment of his Debts, or his Ran- 
ſom, if he happened to be taken — in 


10 


= 
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War: And they durſt not refuſe him their Votes, 
if he ſtood for any public Office. The Patron 


and Client were equally reſtrained from appear- 
ing in Courts of Juſtice as Evidence againſt each 


other. Theſe mutual Obligations came in Time 
to be eſteemed ſo ſacted, that thoſe who violated 


aſked and 
refuſed, 


them were reckoned infamous; ' nay, and it was 
lawful to Kill them, as Men guilty of Sacri- 


lege. | Lo — 
The prudent Regulations in the Government at- 
tracted new Citizens to Rom? from all Parts. Ro- 
MULUS made them all Soldiers, and already his 


State began to grow formidable to its Neighbours : 


The Romans wanted nothing but Wives to fecure 
its Duration: Romvrvs ſent Deputies to demand 
Intermarriage with the Sabines and the neighbour- 
ing Nations, and to propoſe a ſtrict Alliance be- 
tween them and Rome. The Sabines poſſeſſed that 
Part of Ttaly which lies between the Tyber;z the 
Teveron, and the Apennine : They inhabited divers 
little Towns, ſome of which were governed by 
petty Princes, and others only by Magiſtrates, 


by way of Republic. But though their particular 


Governments were different, they were all united 
in a Kind of League and Community, which form- 
ed the ſeveral Societies of that Nation into one 
State, Theſe People were, the moſt warlike of 
any in Jah, and bordered neareſt upon Rome; As 
they began to think Romvrvs's new Settlement 
might grow dangerous, they rejected this Propoſal 

of the Romans; ſome of s. added Raillery to 


their Denial, and aſked their Envoys, Why their 


Prince did not open an Ahlum for wandering 
Women, and Slaves of that Sex, as he had done 
for Men ? That this would be their only Way to 


make Marriages, wherein neither Party could up- 
braid the other. . 


 RomvLvs 


; 
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_ RomvLus heard not this ſharp Anſwer without 
the quickeſt Reſentment; he reſolved to be re- 
venged, and to take away the Daughters of the 
Sabines by Force. He communicated his Deſign 


. | == 42.6 
to the chief among the Senate; and as moſt of 


them were brought up in Rapine, and were uſed 


to the Maxim, that Whatever they could get by 
Strength was their own, they beitowed the higheſt 
Praiſes upon a Project fo well fitted to their Cha- 


rater: All that was left to do, was to find a Way Dion, K. 
to ſucceed in their Enterprize. Rouurus was of. 


Opinion none would do better, than to celebrate 
ſolemn Games at Rome in Honour of Neptune 
the Creator of the Horſe: There was always 


ſomewhat of Religion in thoſe Feſtivals, which 


were prepared by Sacrifices, and never ended 
without ſeveral Kinds of Races, Wreſtling, and 
the like. 


T hoſe Sabines that lay neareſt to Rome ran thither 
in great Crowds, upofi the Day appointed for 
0 


that Solemnity, as Romvrtvus foreſaw they 
would, There came great Number of Coninen/es, 
Cruſtuminians, and Antemnates, with their Wives 
and Children, They were all received by the 
Romans with great Demonſtrations of Joy; every 


Citizen had his Gueſt, and after having treated 
them the beſt they could, conducted and placed 


them conveniently, where they might ſee the 


Sports: But while theſe Strangers were taken up 


with the SpeCtacle, the Romans, by RomvLus's 
Order, ruſhed Sword in Hand into the Aſſem- 


bly, took away all their 3 and turned 


the Fathers and Mothers out of Rome; who com- 
Paw in vain of this Violation of Hoſpitality. 


Their Daughters at firſt ſhed Floods of Tears, but 


at laſt they ſuffered themſelves to be comforted ; 
Time ſoftened the Averſion they had for their Ra- 
viſhers, who became their lawful Huſbands, Mean 


8 1 


while 
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The 7 while this Rape of the Sabines occaſioned a War 


War. 


the Tr 


abb. 


that laſted ſeveral Years. The Ceninenſes were the 


firſt that ſhewed their Reſentment ; * entered 


the Lands of the Romans in Atms. RoMuLus 
immediately marched againſt them, defeated them, 
killed their King, or Captain, called cron, took 
their City, and obliged all the Inhabitants to fol- 
low him to Rome, where he gave them the ſame 
Rights and Privileges as were enjoyed by the 
other Citizens. He re-entered Rome, laden with 
the Arms and Spoils of the King, whom he had 
ſlain, whereof he made a Kind of Trophy, atid con- 
ſecrated it to Jupiter Feretrius, as a Monument of 


bis Victory: The Origin of the Ceremony of the 
Triumph among the Romans. The Antemnates and 


Cruyſtuminians had no better Fortune than the Ceni- 
nenſes yz they were overcome, Antemnes and CY 


4th Year of uminium were taken, Romvuus would not de- 


Rome, 


ſtroy them z but the Country being fat and fruitful, 
he ſettled in it two Colonies, which ſerved for a 


| Kind of advanced Guard on that Side againſt the 
Incurſions of his other Enemies, Tatins, King of 


the Curetes, in the Country of the Sabines, was in- 


deed the laſt that took Arms, but he was not 


therefore the leaſt formidable: He ſurprized the 
City of Rome by Treachery, and penetrated to the 


very Forum. Here there was a very obſtinate 


and bloody Fight, gbr could it be forcſeen which 


Way the Victory ifftlined, when the Sabine Wo- 
men, who were become the Wives of the Ro- 


mans, and who, moſt of them, had Children by 


them already, threw themſelves into the very 


Midſt of the Combatants, and by their Prayers 
and Tears ſuſpended their Animoſity. An Ac- 
commcdation was agreed upon; the two Na- 


tions made Peace; and that the Union might be 


the ſtricter, moſt of theſe Sabines, who before 


dwelt only about the Country, or in ſmall 


Boroughs, 
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| Boroughs, came and ſettled at Rome. Thus they 

who in the Morning had conſpired the Deſtruc- 

tion of that City, became, ere Night, its Citi- 

zens and Defenders. Indeed it, at firſt coſt Ro- 7! Year of 

 muLus Part of his Sovereignty : He was obliged 5 

to admit Tatius into a Share of it; and a hun- Chriſt, 

dred of the nobleſt of that People were at the ſame 

time brought into the Senate. But Tatius being 2 

afterwards killed by private Enemies, no body 

was appointed to ſucceed him: Rouulus came 

again into the Poſſeſſion of all his Rights, and 

the whole Royal Authority returned into his Per- 

ſon. 1 

The Sabine Senators, and all that had followed 

them, grew inſenſibly Romans. Rome began to 

be looked upon as the moſt powerful City in /talyy 

before the End of Romvuus's Reign it contained 

ſeven and forty thouſand Inhabitants, all Soldiers, 

all inſpired with the ſame Spirit, and whoſe only 

View was to preſerve their own Liberty, and to 

make themſelves Maſters of that of their Neigh- 

bours, But this fierce enterprizing Temper made 

them leſs obedient to the Commands of their 

Prince; and, on the other Hand, the ſupreme 

Authority, which often aims at nothing but its own 

Augmentation, grew ſuſpicious and odious in the 

Founder of the State himſelf, 
RomuLus having conquered this Part of the The can 

Sabines, reigned too imperiouſly over his Subjects, fee 

a new People, who, though they were indeed will- 1 

ing to obey him, yet thought it reaſonable that 

he himſelf ſhould ſubmit to the Laws which had 

been agreed upon in the Eſtabliſhment of the 

State: That Prince, on the contrary, aſſumed to 

himſelf alone the whole Authority, which he ought 

to have ſhared with the Senate and the Aſſembly 

of e He made War upon thoſe of Ca- 

merinum, Fidena, and Veii, little Towns comprized 


| 
| 


. E among 
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Plin. I. 3- among the fifty-three different People, which Pli 
„s, fays inhabited the ancient Latium, but fo inconſi- 
derable, that they ſcarce had fo much as a Name, 
at the very "Time when they were in Being, except 
irg. An. Veir, which was a famous City in Tuſcany, Ro- 
ch MuLus ſubdued theſe People one after the other, 
took their Towns, ruined ſome of them, took 
away Part of the 'Territory of others, and diſpoſed 


of it according to his own Pleaſure, The Senate 


was offended at it, and could not patiently bear 
that the Government ſhould be turned into a di- 


rect Monarchy, "They rid themſelves of a Prince 


vb Year that grew too abſolute, Rouurus, at fifty-five 
Kolbe Years of Age, and after having reigned thirty-ſe- 


ven, diſappeared ; nor was it ever diſcovered in . 


what Manner he was made away with. The Senate, 
ynwilling to have it. thought they were any ways 


concerned in it, raiſed Altars to him after his 
Death, and made a God of him whom they could 


not endure for their Sovereign. 
%%: The Royal Authority, by the Death of Romv- 
„U, kus, was loſt in that of the Senate. The Senators 
955 Year agreed to divide it among themſelves, and each 
one with the Title of Inter-rex, governed in his Tur 
Flay. Vo- five Days, and enjoyed all the Honours of So- 
piſeus, in vereignty. This new Form of Government laſt- 
imp. ed a whole Year, and the Senate never thought 
Tit. Liv. of giving themſelves a new. Maſter. But the Peo- 
. Plat. in ple, who found that this Interregnum only increaſed 
Numa the Number of their Lords, loudly demanded to 


Pomp. have it at an End. The Senate were obliged at 


laſt to yield up an Authority which they could 


a hold no longer. They put it to the 2 
Whether they would proceed to the Election of 


a new King, or only chooſe annual Magiſtrates, 

that ſhould have the Government of the State. 

The People, out of Reſpect and Deference to the 
HSGegnate, left them the Choice of thoſe two Sorts of 


Govern- 
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Government. Several Senators, that had a Reliſh 
tor the Pleaſure of ſeeing no Dignity in Rome ſu- 
rior to their own, inclined to the Republican 
ate z but the Chief of that Body, who ſecretly 
aſpired to the Crown, got it determined by Plura- 
lity of Voices, that no Alteration ſhould be made 


in the Form of Government. It was reſolved to 


proceed to the Election of a King; and the Se- 
nator that during this Interregnum had laſt perform- 
ed the Office of Inter-rex, addreſſing himſelf to the 


People in full Aſſembly, ſaid to thein, “ Elect The Form 
« yourſelves a King, O Romans, the Senate give { 


« their Conſent; and if you make Choice of a 
« Prince worthy to ſucceed RomvuLus, the Se- 


« nate will confirm him in that ſupreme Dignity,” — 


15 


elefing 
t LACED 


A general Aſſembly of the whole Roman People ab of 
was held for this important Election. We believe %%% 


it will not be unneceſſary to obſerve here, that 
this Name, Aſſembly of the People, took in not onl 

Plebeians, but alſo the Senators, Knights, and all 
the Roman Citizens in general, that had Right of 


SGiuffrage, of all Ranks and all Conditions. They 


were the 1 States of the Nation, and they 
were called Aſemblies of the People, becauſe the 


Voices being reckoned by Tale, the Plebeians alone, 
more numerous than the tWo other Orders of the 


State, generally had the Deciſion of all Affairs; 
which, however, in - thoſe early Times, was of 
no Effect, but as their Decrees were afterwards ap- 
proved by the Senate, Such was then the Form 


_ obſerved in Elections. There were great Conteſts 


about that of RomuLus's Succeſſor. 
The Senate conſiſted of old Senators, and of the 


new ones that had been added to them in the 


Reign of Tartivs; this made two Parties. The 
old ones demanded a Roman; the Sabines, who 


had been without any King of their own ſince 


Tarrvs, were for having one of their own Na- 
| . 3 tion. 


what it 
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tion. At length, after great Diſputes, they agreed, 

that the old Senators ſhould name the King of 

Rome, but that they ſhould be obliged to chooſe 

i 7 Shar him from among the Sabines. Their Choice fell 

upon a Sabine of the Town of Cures, but who 

commonly dwelt in the Country : His Name was 

WF Numa PomMeiLivs, a Man of Virtue, Wiſdom, 

Put. Moderation, and Equity, but no great Soldier; fo 

that not being able to get any Reputation by his 

Courage, he . to Aittinguiſh himſelf by the 

Numa, Virtues of Peace. He laboured, during his Whole 

— Reign, with: the Opportunity of a long Ceſſation 

gion. from War, to turn the Minds of the Romans to 

Religion, and to inſpire them with a great Feat of 

(che Gods, He built new Temples; he inſtituted 

Feſtivals z and as the Anſwers of Oracles, and the 

Prediftions of the Arps and Aritpices made the 

whole Religion of that rough People, he found it 

no hard Matter to perſuade them that the ſame 

Deities which foretol what would happen, whe» 

ther happy or unhappy, miglit as well cauſe the 
Happinets or Unhappinels they foretold ; A Ven 

ration for thoſe ſuperior Beings, who were ſo much 

the more awtul as they were leſs known, was the 

Conſequence of theſe Prejudices, Rome inſenſibly 

grew full of Superſtitions z the State made them 

Part of their Policy, and employed them with Suc- 

ceſs, to keep within the Bounds of Submiſſion a 

People yet fierce and unpoliſhed, It now became 

unlawful to undertake any thing that concerned 

the State without conſulting thoſe alle .Neities z 

and NuMa, to give Authority to thoſe pious In- 

ſtitutions, and gain himſelf the Reſpect of the Peo- 

ple, pretended to have received them from a Nymph 

called Igeria, who he ſaid had revealed to him the 

Manner in which the Gods delighted to be ſerved. 

Y-or of His Death, after a Reign of forty-three Years, left 

Rome 51. the Crown to T'viius Hosrilius, whom the 

| 5 Romans. 
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Romans choſe for the third King of Rome. He Tullus 
was a” Prince ambitious, bold, enterprizing, a Hoſtilius. 
greater Lover of War than of Peace, and who, 

upon Rouurus's Plan, reſolved to preſerve his 

State only by new Conqueſts. 

If the peaceful Conduct of Numa was ſervice- 824 Year 
able to the Romans, 1n ſoftening the rugged Savage- y Rome. 
neſs of their Manners, the bold undertaking Cha- 
racter of TuLLus was no leſs neceſſary in a State 
founded by Violence and Force, and furrounded 
by Neighbours jealous of its Eſtabliſhment. The ar g. 
People of the City of Alba ſhewed the greateſt 1 
Animoſity, though molt of the Romans were origi :. 
nally derived from them, and Aba was looked upon 


as the Metropolis of all Latium. Divers Cauſes 


of mutual Complaint, very common between 
neighbouring States, Kindled the Warze or, to 
ſpeak more properly, Ambition only, and a 
$pirit of Conquelt, puſhed them on to Arms, 
The Remans and Ahaus took the Field, As they 
were near Neighbours, the two Armies were not 
long before they met, It was now no Secret 


that they were going to light for Empire and for 


Liberty, 

As they were juſt ready to engage, the General Combat be- 
of Alba, whether he feared the Succeſs of the Bat- Aiesatil“ 
tle, or whether he was deſirous only to ſpare the and Curi. 
Effuſion of Blood, propoſed to the King of Rome di. 
to refer the Neſtiny of both Nations to three 
Combatants of each Side, and that Empire 
ſhould be the Prize of the conquering Party. 

The Propoſal was accepted; the Komans and 

Albans named three Champions each; every Body 

ſees I ſpeak of the Horatii and the Curiatii. I 

ſhall not enter into the Particulars of this Com- Pion. Hal. 

bat; the three Curiatii, and two of the Horatii, l. 3. Liv. 

fell in this celebrated Duel, and Rome triumphed IO 7 

through the Courage and Policy of the ſurviving 
| E 3 Horatius, | 
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Horatius, The Roman returning into the City, 

Far of laden with the Arms and Spoils of his Enemies 

Rome 87. met his Siſter, who was to have been married 

to one of the Curiatii ; Scein her Brother dreſſ- 

ed in her Lover's Coat of Atmour, which ſhe 

herſelf had wrought, ſhe could not contain her 

Grief ſhe ſhed a Flood of Tears, ſhe tore her 

Hair, and, in the Tranſports of her Sorrow, ut- 

tered the molt violent Imprecations againſt her 
Brother, EE | 

Horatins, warm with his Victory, and enraged 

at the Grief which his Siller expreſſed with ſuch 

x unſeaſonable Paſtion, in the Midſt of the public 

He Mills bi: J oy, in the Heat of his Anger ran his Sword through 

n her Body: © Be gone to thy Lover, ſays be, and 

* carry him that degenerate Paſſion which makes 

thee prefer alead Enemy to the Glory of thy 

„Country.“ Every Body deteſted an Action ſo 

cruel and inhuman, The Murderer was imme— 

| diately ſeized, and dragged before the Duumviri, 

Uoratius the proper Judges of ſuch Crimes; Horatius was 

condemned. condemned to ſoſe his Life, and the very Day 

of his Triumph had been that of his Puniſh. 

ment, if he had not, by the Advice of TuLLus 

HosT1L1vs, 7 from that Judgment to the 

Aſſembly of the People: He appeared there with 

the ſame Courage and Reſolution that he had 

ſhewn in his Combat with the Curiatii. The 

People thought ſo great a Service might juſtly 

excuſe them, if, for once, they moderated the 

— Rigor of the Law: Horatius was acquitted, rather, 

aqui ſays Livy, through Admiration of his Courage than 

Cic. pro for the Juſtice of his Cauſe. We related this 

0102 Event only to prove, by the the Advice which the 

King of Kome gave to Heratius, to appeal to 

the People, that the Authority of that Aſſem- 

bly was ſuperior to the Prince, and that in the 

Concurrence of the King, and the ſeveral Orders 

WAA 
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of the State, lay the true Sovereignty of that 
Nation, | 

The Affair of Horatius being ended, the King 
of Rome turned his Thoughts upon making his 
Authority acknowletlged in the City of Alba, 
according to the Conditions of the Combat, 
which adjudged the Empire and Dominion to the 
Conquerors. 'That Prince, in the Spirit and Max- Pin. Hl. 
ims of Romvt.vs, deſtroyed the City, and re-“ 
moved the Inhabitants to Rome: There they re- 87th Year: 
ceived the Privileges of Citizens, and the Princi. “ Nee. 
N of them were admitted into the very Senate: 
Such were the Julii, the Servilii, the Quintii, the Plon Hal. 
Geganit, the Curiatii, and the Clelii, whoſe De-“ 
ſcendants afterwards ruſe to the chief Offices of the 

State, and performed very great Services for 
the Commonwealth, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
TuLLus HosTiLivs having ſtrengthened Fome 
by this Addition of Inhabitants, turned his Arms 
againſt the Sabines. | 1 
| The Particulars of that War are not to my Sub- Jr &f | 
ject; I ſhall only ſay that this Prince, after having Mo 
gained various Advantages over the Enemies of 
Rome, died in the thirty-tecond Year of his Reign. 
Ancus MaxrTivs, Grandſon of Nu, was elect- _ 
ed in the Room of HosriLivs by the Aſſembly Par r 
of the People, and the Senate afterwards confirmed Rome 
this new Election. Bn . 
As this Prince derived all his Glory from his Dion, Hal; 
Grandfather, he applied himſelf to imitate his} 3. 
pacific Virtues, and his Reſpect for Religion. 
He inſtituted ſeveral ſacred Ceremonies that were 
always to precede Declarations of War: But theſe 
pious Regulations, which were better Proofs of 
his Juſtice than of his Valour, made. him con- 
temptible among the neighbouring Nations. Rome 
quickly ſaw her Frontiers laid watte by the Incur- 
{tons of the Latins, and Ancvs found by his own. 

E 4 Experience, 
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Experience, that a Throne requires other Vittues 
than Piety : Nevertheleſs, to keep {till up to his 
Feelalisz Character, before he took Arms, he ſent to the 
%% % Enemy a Herald, called by the Romans, Peciatis 1 
e | | 

Office, this Herald bore a Spear headed with Steel, as, the 
adge of his Commiſtion, Being come to the 
Liv, Dee, Frontiers, he cried with a loud Voice, “ Hear 
1 Jaußiter, and thou June, hear 2 hear ye 
2, de Leg. Gods of Heaven, of Earth, and of Hell, I call 
A, Gel, h“ ye to witneſs that the Latin Nation is unjuſt 
„e and as that Nation has injured the Roman Peo- 
ple, the Roman People and I, with the Conſent 

of the Senate, declare War againſt them.“ 

We ſee by this Form of Words, preſerved 
by Livy, that the Name of the King was not 
ſo much as mentioned, and that all was done in 
the Name and by the Authority of the Peo- 
* that is to ſay, of the whole Body of the 
— = 5 | ER La 

This War was no leſs ſucceſsful than it was 
juſt. Ancvs' defeated the Enemy, ruined their 
Towns, removed the Inhabitants to Rome, and 
added their Territory to the Dominions of that 
—_— „ 

Tarquin TaRquin /e Firſt, or the Ancient, though a Stran- 
the An- BT OS | 
8 ger, after the Death of Ax cus, came to the Crown, 
Which he purchaſed by the generous Aſſiſtance 
_ f he had formerly given to the Chief among the 
155. People. It was to keep their Affection, and to 
= reward his Creatures, that he brought a hun- 
—— dred of them into the Senate ; but that he might 
Dn. Hal. not confound the different Orders of the State, 
1.3. p.199. he made them Patricians, according to Dionyſius 
1 of Halicarnaſſeus, before he raiſed them to the 
bus. Dignity of Senators, who were now increaſed to 
the Number of three hundred, at which they 
ſtaid for ſeveral Ages. It will perhaps ſeem 
ſtrange, that in a State governed by a King, 
WY. | e aſſiſted 
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alliſted by a Senate, all Laws, Decrees, and the Re- 
ſult of all Deliberations, ſhould conſtantly paſs in 


the Name of the People, without the leaſt Men- The Peopler 
tion of the Prince that reigned z but we are to e. 


remember, that this generous People had reſerved 


the greateſt Share of the Government to them- 


ſelves ; No Reſolution was taken, either for Peace 
or War, but in their Aſſemblies, They were in 


thoſe Times called Aſſemblies by Curie, becauſe. 


they were to conſiſt only of the Inhabitants of 


Rome, divided into thirty Curie : In theſe they 


choſe their Kings, their Magiſtrates, and their 
Prieſts; made Laws, and adminiſtered Juſtice. 
It was the King, with the Conſent of the Senate, 


that convened theſe Aſſemblies, and by a Senatu/- 


conſultum fixed the Day when they ſhould be held, 
and the Matters which ſhould: be debated in 
them. A ſecond Senatuſconſultum was required 
to confirm what they had decreed. The Prince 
or chief Magiſtrate preſided at theſe Aſſemblies, 
which were always preceded by Aufpices and Sa- 
crifices, whereof the Patricians were the ſole Mi- 


o 


niſters. . 
But nevertheleſs, as all was decided in theſe Aſ- 


ſemblies by Plurality of Voices, and the Votes 


were counted by Tale, the Plebeians always carried 
it againſt the Senate and Patricians; ſo that they 


had a much greater Share in all Decrees than the 
| Senate and Nobles. | 


SERVIUS TULLIUSs, ſixth King of ; Rome, a Servius 
Prince entirely Republican notwithſtanding his Dig- Laar ef. 


Year of 


nity, but who could not bear to ſee the Govern- Rome 


ment depend thus upon the Dregs of the e 


o- Dion. Hal. 
Liv. 


hoped to meet with juſter Views and leſs Paſ-1, 1. e. 5g. 


reſolved to transfer all the Authority into the 


dy of the Nobility and Patricians, where he * 


ſion. The Enterprize was attended with very great 
Difficulties ; he had to do with a People of the 


World 
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World the moſt haughty, and moſt jealous of 
their Rightsz and to bring them to remit Part 
thereof, he muſt deceive them with the Bait of 
ſome Advantage more conſiderable. The mans 
in thoſe Times paid certain Impoſts by Head into 
the public Treaſury; and as at the Beginning 


every Man's Fortune was much upon an Equality, 


they had all been ſubjected to the ſame Tribute, 
which they continued to pay upon the ſame 
Equality, though Succeſſion of Time had made 
great Difference between the Eſtates of ſome and 
of others. | _ 

| SeRvivs, to blind the People, and to know 
the Strength of his State, repreſented in an Aſ- 
ſembly, that the Number of the Inhabitants of 


Rome, and their Riches, being conſiderably in- 


creaſed by the Multitudes of Strangers that had 
ſettled in the City, he did not think it juſt 
that a = Citizen ſhould contribute to the 

public Expence as much as the richeſt; that 
thoſe Impoſitions ought to be proportioned to 
every Man's Ability: But that in order to get 


an exact Knowledge of this Particular, all the 


Citizens, upon the greateſt Penalties, ſhould 


be obliged to give in a faithful Account of 


what they were worth, to ſerve as a Rule to 


the Commiſſioners which the Aſſembly of the 


People ſhould appoint to ſettle this Propor- 


tion, | 
The People, who ſaw in this Propoſal nothing 


| 70 their own Eaſe, received it with great Ap- 
au 


ſesz and the whole Aſſembly, with unani- 


21 Conſent, gave the King Power to eſtabliſh 


in the Government whatever Order he ſhould 
think moſt agreeable to the Good of the Public, 
That Prince, to effect his Purpoſe, firſt divided 


all the Inhabitants of the City, without Diſtinc- 


tion of Birth or Rank, into four Tribes, _ 
| | | | e 
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led the Tribes of the Gity, He diſpoſed into ſix- 
and-twenty other "Tribes the Citizens that dwelt 

jn the Country and Territory of Rome, He What the 
then inſtituted the Cenſus, which was nothing ©*\u 
more than a Liſt or Roll of all the Roman CiT1- 
ZENS, Containing their Age, Subſtance, . Pro- 
feſſion, the Name of their Tribe and Curia, and 

the Number of their Children and Slaves. There 

were found to be then in Rome, and its Territory, rains 
above fourſcore thouſand Citizens able to bear pictor. 
Arms. | | —- 


" RY | b . — © 
Servivs divided this great Number into ſix The Claſs 


- . Claſſes, compoſing each Claſs of divers Centu- of Citizens 


ries of Foot, He put into the firſt Claſs four- fe nr wa 

ſcore Centuries, into which he admitted none but ro * 

Senators, Patricians, or Men remarkable for their B. 1 U. . 

Wealth; and each was to be worth at leaſt a bi. 3. 

hundred Mine, or ten thouſand Dachmæ; ** 

which in thoſe Days might amount to ſome— 

what more than a thouſand Crowns of our Mo- 

ney z in which however I dare not be too poſi- 

tive, becauſe of the Difference of Opinions 

among the Learned, about the Value and Varia- 

tion of their Coins. We are not more certain 
whether each Century of this firſt Claſs con- 

ſiſted of a hundred effective Men: On the con- 

trary, there is Ground to believe that SRRvius, 

in the View of W the Suffrages of the 

Patricians, increaſed the Number ot their Centu- 

riesz and he concealed this ſecret Deſign, un- 

der the ſpecious Pretence that the Patrictans being 

richer than the Plebeians, one Century made 

of a ſmall Number of that chief Order ought to 

contribute as much to the Charges of the State, as 

a complete Century of Plebeians, — 
Theſe fourſcore Companies of the firſt Claſs were n. 

divided into two Orders. The firſt conſiſting of Clap v' 

the moſt antient, all above forty-five Years old.“ 


were 
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were allotted for the Guard and Defence of the 
City; and the other forty Companies, made up of 
thoſe from ſeventeen to five-and-forty, were to 
march into the Field, and go to War. They had 
all the ſame Arms offenſive and defenſive: The 
offenſve were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, 
and the Sword; and their defenſive Arms were 
the Head-piece, the Cuiraſs, and the Cuiſſes of 


Braſs. | 


They diſpoſed likewiſe under this firſt Claſs all 
the Cavalry, whereof they made eighteen Cen- 
turies, conſiſting of the richeſt and chief Men of 
the City: 'T'o theſe were added two other Centu- 
res of Artilicers, who followed the Camp un- 
armed, and whole Buſineſs was to prepare and ma- 


nage the Machines of War, 
Serond | 


The ſecond Claſs conſiſted but of twenty Cen- 
turies, and of thoſe that were worth at leaſl three- 
ſcore and fifteen Mine, that is to ſay, ſomewhat 
more than two thouſand Livres, "They uſed much 
the ſame Arms as the Citizens of the firſt Claſs, 
and were diſtinguiſhed only by the Difference of 
their Shield. He 3 

There were, in like manner, but twenty Centu- 
ries in the third Claſs, and a Man was required to 
have at leaſt fifty Minæ, that is to ſay, ſomewhat 


more than five hundred French Crowns, to be ad- 


mitted into it. ä 

The fourth Claſs was compoſed of the ſame 
Number of Centuries as the two former; and thoſe 
that were placed in this Claſs were to be worth at 
leaſt twenty-five Mine, or about ſeven hundred 
and fifty Livres, . N 

There were thirty Centuries in the fifth Claſs, 
in which were placed all thoſe that had at leaſt twelve 
Mine and a Half, or ſomewhat more thar\ three 
hundred Livres. Their only Arms were ings, 

al 


. 


n 
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and generally they fought out of Rank, and upon 
the Wings of the Army. 

The f | 
indeed could not ſo properly be called a Cen- 
tury, as a confuſed Multitude of poor Citizens, 
They were called Proletarii, as being no other- 


ways uſeful to the Republic than by ſtocking A. Cell. J. 
it with Children (Proles, in Latin) or Exempts, “. e. 29: 


becauſe they were excuſed from going to War, 
and paying "Taxes, | 


Under the ſecond Claſs were comprized two Dion. Il. 
Centuries of Carpenters, and Artificers of warlike | + 


Machines, and there were two others of 'Trum- 
peters joined to the fourth Claſs. All theſe Claſſes 


were divided, like the firſt, into the old Men, 


who ſtaid at home for the Defence of the City 
and the young Men, who fornyd the Legions that 
were to march into the Field. Theſe made in all 
one hundred fourſcore and thirteen Centuries, 
each commanded by a Centurion of diſtinguiſhed 
Mxperience and Valour. 25 


SERVIUS having eſtabliſhed this Diſtinction Policy ef 
among the Citizens of the ſame Republic, or- 
dained that the People ſhould be. aſſembled by People 

Centuries, whenever there was Occaſion to elect V the 


Magiſtrates, make Laws, declare War, pr exa- 
mine into Crimes committed againſt the Common- 
wealth, or againſt the Privileges of any Order. 
The Aſſembly was to be held ut of the City, 
in the Field of Mars. It belonged to the Sove- 
reign, or prime Magiſtrate, to call thee Aſſem- 
blies, as well as the Curiæ; and all Deliberations 
were here too preceded by Auſpices, which gave 


great Authority to the Prince and Patricians, 


who were veſted with the chief Offices of the 
Prieſthood, It was farther agreed, that the Votes 
ſhould be gathered by Centuries, whereas before 
they were reckoned by Tale; and that the four- 


{core 


ixth Claſs kad but one Century, which Sixth 


$0 -. 
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| ſcore and eighteen Centuries of the firſt Claſs 


ſhould give their Votes firſt. Serxvivs, by this 
Regulation, artfully conveyed the whole Autho- 
thority of the Government into this Body, made 
up of the great Men of Rome; and without 
openly depriving the Plebeians of their Right of 
Suffrage, he, by this Diviſion, made it of no 
Uſe to them. For, the whole Nation conſiſt- 
ing but of one hundred fourſcore and thirteen 


Centuries, and fourſcore and eighteen of theſe 


Dion. Hal. 
I. 4. 


Die Dife- 


rence ef the 


Aſembly 
by Curie 
and en- 


ful its. 


being in the firſt Claſs, if there were but four- 
ſcore and ſeventeen of the ſame * that is 
to ſay, one above Half of the hundred four- 

ſcore and thirteen, the Affair was concluded: 
And then the firſt Claſs, compoſed, as we ſaid 
before, of the chief Men in Rome, had alone 
the making of all public Decrees: But if any 
Voices were wanting, and ſome Centuries of 
the firſt Claſs were not of the ſame Opinion 


with the reſt, then they called in the ſecond Claſs; 


and when theſe two Claſſes were of the ſame 
Mind, it was utterly unneceſſary to proceed 
to the third. Thus the common People had 
not the leaſt Power when the Votes were ga- 
thered by Centuries; whereas when they were 
taken by Curiæ, the Voices being reckoned b 

their Number, the meaneſt Plebeian had as 11 
Weight as tlie greateſt Senator. After this, the 


Aſlemblies by Curiæ were only held for the Elec- 
tion of the Flamens, that is to ſay, the Prieſts: 


of Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus, and to chooſe the 
chief Curie, and ſome Under-Magiſtrates; which 
we ſhall ſpeak of in their proper Place, We 
were {0 particular in our Account of this new 
Plan of Government, only becauſe, without the 
Knowledge of this, it would be difficult to under- 
ſtaad what we ſhall hereafter relate, of the 5 | 
g te 


a 
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teſts which aroſe between the Senate and the Peo- 


ple concerning the Government. | | 

The Royalty, after this Eſtabliſhment, appeared Serviusre- 
to Szrvius to be a Dignity entirely, umperti-/,% 
nent and unneceſſary in a State almoſt Republi- he Rey- 
can. It is faid, that to complete his Work, and 4/0. 
to reſtore the Romans to full Poſſeſſion of their 
Liberty, he had generouſly reſolved to abdicate 
the Throne, and to make the Government a per- 
fect Commonwealth, under the Direction of two 
annual Magiſtrates, who ſhould be elected in a Id. ibid. 
eneral Aſſembly of the Roman People. But this N 1 
Feroic Deſign was fruſtrated by the Ambition of 
Tarquin the Proud, Strvivs's Son-in-law, who, 
being impatient to reign, cauſed his King and i 
his F ather- in- lw to be aſſaſſinated, He, at the 2 
ſame time, took Poſſeſſion of the Throne, with- Y-ar of 
out ſo much as the Form of an Election, with- Rome 
out conſulting either Senate or People; and as if mY 
the ſupream Power had been his hereditary Right, 
or a Conqueſt wich he had won by his Courage 
and Valour, : : 
An Action fo inhuman made him be looked Yar 
upon with Horror by all good Men. His Am- _— 
bition and Cruelty were equally deteſted; at 

once a Parricide and a Tyrant, he had robbed 
both his Father-in-law of Life, and\ his Coun- 
try of Liberty: And as he had aſcended the 
Throne by this double Crime, he maintained 
himſelf in it by freſh Violences. He, neverthe- 
leſs, behaved himſelf at firſt in his Tyranny with 
a great deal of Cunning z he ſecured the Army, 
which he looked upon to be the firmeſt Support 
of his Power: Haughty and cruel in Rome, and 
to thoſe who were 28 enough to oppoſe 
his Deſigns, but mild, humane, and even fami- 
liar in his Army, and with the Soldiers: He re- 
warded them magnificently, and more than once 


gave 


4A. 
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pave them the Towns of the Enemy for Plunder. 
He ſeemed to make War only to enrich them; 
whether he feared their Strength, if ſuffered to 
keep together at home, or whether he did it to 
gain from them the more Aﬀection” to his Perſon 


and Intereſts. He beautified the City with ſeveral 


The Capi. 
tel but . 


Tarquin's 
— 0 


public Edifices; and as his Workmen were dig- 
ing the Foundation of, a Temple, they found, 
deep in the Earth, a Man's Head ſtill covered with 
Fleſh, which had remained without Corruption 
this gave the Name of Capitol to that Temple, 
and the Diviners and Augurs, who drew advan- 
tugeous Conſequences from the leaſt Events, hence 


took Occaſion to declare, that Rome ſhould one 


Day be Miſtreſs of the World, and the Capital of 
the Univerſe, 


Tarquin himſelf overſaw all theſe Works, 


conſtantly attended by a Band of Soldiers, that 
ſerved for Guards and Spies at the ſame twne, 


Theſe Slaves of the Tyrant, being diſperſed into 


different Parts of the City, carefully watched if 
any ſecret Conſpiracy were forming againſt him, 
The ſlighteſt Suſpicion was puniſhed with Death, 
or at leaſt with Exile. Several of the chief Sena- 
tors of Rome were made away with by private 
Orders, for no other Crime than having dared 


to bewail the Miſery of their Country. He ſpared 


not Marcus Junivs himſelf, who had mar- 
ried a Targquinia, Daughter of Tarquin the Antient, 
but whom he ſuſpected upon account of his 
Riches. He had put him to Death, and uſed the 


ſame Cruelty towards the eldeſt Son of that illuſ- 


trious Roman for fear of his Courage and Re- 


ſentment. Lugivs Junivs, another of Mar- 


cus's Sons, had ſhared the ſame Fate, if, to avoid 


the Barbarity of the Tyrant, he had not pretended 
to be a Natural, and to have loſt his Senſes; - 


which made People in Contempt give him the 


< Name 


* 
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Name of Brutus, which he afterwards made ſo 

famous; as we ſhall quickly ſhew. The other Se- Liv. Dec. 
nators, uncertain of their Deſtiny, remained con- 3 
cealed in their Houſes : The Tyrant conſulted none 1. Faſtor. 
6f them, the Senate was never convened, there | 
was never any Aſſembly of the People: A cruel 

and deſpotic Power was raiſed upon the Ruins of 

the Laws and of Liberty, The ſeveral Orders of 

the State, all «equally oppreſſed, impatiently wait= 

ed for tome Revolution, without knowing how to 


hope it, when the Luſt of Sextus, the Son of 
Akute, and the violent Death of the chaſte 


I. ucretju, threw into Action the general Hatred Lucretia, 
which all the Remans had againif the King and 
agaunk Monarchy itlelf, 5 

Ihere is no body ignorant of this tragical 
Story: We ſhall only take notice, for the clearing 

up of what follows, that this virtuous Lady, not 

being able to endure the Thoughts of Lite, after 


the Violence ſhe had received, ſent for her Huſ- 


band, her Father, her Relations, and the chief 
Friends of her Family, of whom ſhe demanded 
Revenge; at the ſame Time ſhe plunged a Dagger > 


into her Breaſt, and fell dead at the Feet of her 


Father and Huſband, All that were preſent at this 
melancholy Sight uttered bitter Cries ; but while 
they gave themſelves up to their Sorrow, L. cius 
Junius, better known by the Name of Brutus, 
which had been given him upon account of the 
ſtupid Air he put on, as it were letting fall the 
Maſk, and ſhewing himſelf in his true Shape; 
Tes,“ ſays he (taking up the Dagger with which 
Lucretia had killed herſelf) * here ſwear to take a 
« ſevere Revenge for the Injury that has been done 
her: And I call you to witneſs, all-powerful - 
Gods, that I will expoſe my Life, and loſe the 
* laſt Drop of my Blood, to exterminate the Tar- 
* quins, aftd to hinder any of that Family, or any 


1 | Mer 
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* other Man whatſoever, from ever reigning in 
« Rome.” 5 
He then put the Dagger into the Hands of Col. 
latinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and all there preſent; 
from whom he eKacted the ſame Oath : This Oath 
was a Signal for a genera Revolt. The ſudden 
Change that had ſeemingly been made ur the Mind 
of Brutus was probably looked upon by the Peo- 


ple to be a Kind of Prodigy, and a plain Proof that 


Heaven interpoſed in Lucretia's Revenge. Com- 
paſſion of the Fate of that unfortunate Lady, and 
Averſion to Tyrants, made the People take Arms; 
the Army, moved with the fame Sentiments, re- 
volted too; and by a public Decree the Targuins 


were baniſhed from Rome. The Senate, to engage 


the People further in this Revolution, and make 


their Quarrel with the 7. m___ the more irrecon- 
cileable, ſuffered them to plunder the Palace. The 


Rome Abuſe thoſe Princes had made- of the | ſovereign: 


oy Power, cauſed the Abolition of Monarchy itſelf. 
They devoted to the Gods of Hell, and condemn- 

ed to the ſevereſt Puniſhments, thoſe that ſhould 
The Con- Ever attempt to reſtore the Royalty. The Repub- 
_ "Y lican State {ſucceeded to the Monarchic, the Se- 


Fiundation Mate and Nobility made their Advantage of the 
of Rome, Wrecks of the Royalty, and poſſeſſed themſelves 


244 Years 


leg. Dion. Own Hands the greateſt Part of the ſovereign Au- 


Cic. Or. for the Government of the State/two yearly Magiſ- 
1 trates, taken from the Body of the Senate, to whom 


leg. 1. 3. they gave the modeſt Title of Conſids, to put them 


= * in mind, that they were not ſo much the Sovereigns 
- . 9 .* 


of the Republic, as her Counſellors, and that 
their only Object ought to be her Preſervation 


and Glory. ny 


rue thority. Inſtead of a © Sure ber. they choſe 


— 


* 
bs 
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for the firſt Conſul, and CorlLaTinus, the Huſ- 


cauſe it was likely he would be more zealous to 
revenge the Outrage which had been done her than 
any other Man. 


But this growing Republic was upon the Brink 4 cenſpi- 
of being deſtroyed at its very Beginning. A Party 


was formed in Rome in favour of Tarquin; ſome 


young Noblemen of the beſt Quality in the 


City, brought up at Court, and accuſtomed to 
Licentiouſneſs and Pleaſure, , undertook to re- 
eſtabliſh that Prince. The auſtere Form of a Re- 
publican Government, in which the Laws alone, 
always inexorable, have a Right to reign, gave 
them greater Apprehenſions than the Tyrant him- 
ſelf : Being always uſed to the flattering Diſtinc- 
tions of the Court, they could not bear that 


mortifying Equality which ſet them upon a 


Level with the Multitude. This Party ſpread far- 
ther and farther every Day; and which is moſt 


31 
BrvTus, the Reſtorer of Liberty, was choſen The fr/# 


Conſuls 
| 8 
band of Lucretia, was made his Colleague, be- re page 


3 


ſurprizing, the Sons of BxuTvs himſelf, and the Brutus's 


Aquilii, the Nephews of Col LATIN S, were . 


found to be at the Head of the Malecontents: But 
before the Conſpiracy broke out, they were all 
diſcovered, and their ill Deſigns prevented. BRu- 
TUS, both the Father and Judge of the Criminals, 
plainly ſaw he could not ſave his Children with- 
out giving Encouragement to new Confpiracies, 


and being guilty himſelf of 2 the Gates of 


Rome to Tarquin. Thus preferring his Country p. H. 1. s; 


to his Family, and without hearkening to the 
Voice of Nature, he cauſed his two Sons to be 
beheaded in his own Preſence, as Traitors. The 
People admired the mournful Conſtancy with 
which he had himſelf preſided at the Execution, 
His Authority grew the greater for this Action; 
and after ſuch a ſevere Puniſhment of the Con- 
ſul's two Sons, not a ſingle Raman durſt fo much 

- 2 | as 
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Collatinus as think of bringing back- Targuin. COLLATI- 
4%. kus, Brutvs's Colleague, by a contrary Beha- 

viour, and for endeavouring to ſave his Nephews, 
made himſelf ſuſpicious, and was depoſed from the 
Conſulſhip. The People, jealous, and almoſt fu- 


rious in the Defence of their Liberty, baniſhed _ 


him from Rome ; they durſt not confide in the 
Shew of Hatred which that Roman expreſſed 


* 


Cic. I. 3. againſt Targuin. They feared, with ſome Reaſon, 


pc that being a Relation of that Prince, he might 


have his Luſt of Dominion in him, and be more 
an Enemy to the King than to the Kingſhip. 


Liv. Dec. * PUBLIUS VaLERIUS was Choſen in his Place; 
Yo Ho So Cui 


2. P. i, and Tazguin having now no farther Hopes from 


. his Party in Rome, undertook to reſtore himſelf by 


- "inp Open Force. The Romans ſtill oppoſed it with 


Tarquin. an Invincible Conftancy ; it came to a War, and 


in the firſt Battle that was, fought near the City 


againſt the Tarquins, Brutus and Aronces the 
eideſt Son of Tarquin killed each other with their 
Lances. Thus the two firſt Conſuls of the Re- 
public did not finiſh their Year of Conſulſhip. 
Valerius VALERI1US continued alone in that ſupreme Dig- 
Puplicola. nity, which made the People apprehenfive that he 


Id. Ibid. intended to reign ſingly. A Houſe which he 
built upon an Eminence added to this Suſpicion; 


his Enemies and his Enviers gave out, That it 
was a Citadel which he built for the Seat of his 
- "Tyranny. But that great Man fruſtrated the 
Malice of theſe Reports, and quite diſſipated 
them by the Moderation and Wiſdom of his 
Conduct: He himſelf pulled down the Houſe 
which gave Occaſion of Jealouſy to his Fellow- 


citizens, and the Conſul of the Romans was for- 


ced to hire a Houſe to live in. Before he gave 
himlelf a Colleague, and while the whole Autho- 

- rity was in his own Hands, he, by one ſingle 
Law in favour of the People, changed, the 
whole Form of the Government; and whereas 

5 | under 
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under the Kings, the Plebiſcita, or Decrees of the 
People, had not the Force of Laws any farther 
than they were confirmed by a Senatuſconſultum, 
 VaLERIvs publiſhed a Law which ordained the 
direct contrary, giving Permiſſion to appeal to the 
Aſſemblies of the People trom the Judgment of 
the Conſuls: By this new Law he extended the 
Privileges of the People, and the conſular Power 
was weakened 1n 1ts very Beginning. 

He at the ſame Time ordained that the Axes 
ſhould be ſeparated from the Faſces, which the 
Lictors carried before the Confuls, to ſhew that 
thoſe Magiſtrates had not the Right of the 
Sword, the Symbol of the ſovereign Authority : 
And, in an Attembly of the People, the Multitude Piur. in 
obſerved with Pleaſure, that he. had cauſed the Polic. 
Faſces of his Lictors to be bowed down, as a filent 
—_ which he paid to the Sovereignty of the 

07:au People. And to remove all manner of Suſ- 
picion of his having the leaſt Thoughts of Ty- 
ranny, he publiſhed another Decree, making it 
lawful to kill, without any preceding Formality, 
the Man that ſhould aim at being Maſter of the 
Liberty of his Fellow-citizens. This Law con- 
tained, that the Aſſaſſin ſhould be declared inno- 
cent, provided he brought Proof of the ill Deſigns 
of him he had ſlain. - It was upon the ſame Prin- 
ciple of Moderation, that he would not take upon 
him the keeping of the public Money raiſed to 
defray the Charges of the War; it was depoſited 
in the Temple of Saturn, and the People, by his 
Advice, elected two Senators, afterwards called publius 
| Aueſtors, who were to have the Care of the pub- Veturius, 
lic Treaſure. He then declared LucreTivs, 5 
Father of Lucretia, for his Colleague in the Con- Ulyian. 
ſulſhip; nay, and yielded to him, upon account of Piget.l.r. 
his Seniority of Years, the Honour of the Faſces, 3 
and all the other Marks of the Sovereign Power. des Queſ- 

; OIS, 


1 A Con- 
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A Conduct fo full of Moderation, and Laws fo 
favourable to the People, got that Patrician the 
Name of Publicola, or Popular; and it was not fo 


much to obtain that Title, as to bind the People 


Year of 
Rome 245. 


the more ſtrictly to the Defence of the public 


Liberty, that he abated of his Authority by theſe 
various Regulations. 

The Senate, inſpired with the ſame Spirit, and 
convinced of what Conſequence it was to them 
ſelves to make it the People's Intereſt to maintain 
the Commonwealth, took great Care of their Sub- 


ſiſtence during the War and the Siege of Rome. 


They ſent to ſeveral Parts of Campania, and even 
to Cumæ, to fetch Corn, which they diſtributed to 
the People at low Rates, for fear, if they wanted 


Bread, they might be tempted to purchaſe it with 


the Loſs of the common Liberty, and open the 


Gates of Rome to Targuin. 


The Senate would not ſo much as lay any Im- 


— upon the People during the War: Thoſe wiſe 
enators taxed themſelves higher than the Reſt, and 


we owe to that illuſtrious Company this generous 


Ab tion 
& the Pa- 
tricians. 


and equitable Maxim, That the People paid 
« Tribute enough to the Commonwealth in raiſing 
« Children, who would in Time be able to de- 
« fend it.” 

But this juſt Condeſcenſion to the Neceſſities 
of the People laſted no longer than the Siege of 
Rome, and the Fear of Targuin's Arms: Scarce 


did the Fortune of the Republic ſeem ſecured by 


the raiſing of this Siege, but the Ambition of 
the Patricians broke out; and the Senate quickly 


made it plain, that by ſubſtituting two Conſuls, 


drawn from their Body, in the Room of the Prince, 
the People had only changed their Maſters, the 
fame Authority ſtill continuing, though the Name 

was altered. 1 b 
The Royalty was indeed aboliſhed, but the Spi- 
rit of Royalty was not extinguiſhed ; it was — 
| | tered 
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tered into the Patricians. The Senate, delivered 
from the Awe of the Royal Power, was for bring- 
ing into its own Body the whole Anthority of the 
Government. In poſſeſſing the Civil and Military 
Dignities which were appropriated to that Order, 
they enjoyed all the Power, and even Riches which 
are the Effects of them: And the chief Object of 
their Politics was. ſtill to keep the People in Sub- 
jection and Indigence. : „ 

This People, whole Votes were ſo courted in Cauſes of 
the Elections and public Aſſemblies, fell into Con- ee . 
tempt out of the Comitia. The Multitude in a TY 
Body was uſed with great Reſpect, but the parti- 
cular Plebeian was hardly regarded ; none were 
ever admitted into the Alliance of the Patricians. 
Poverty ſoon reduced the People to a Neceſſity of 
borrowing, which threw them into a ſlaviſh De- 
pendence upon the Rich; afterwards came Uſury, 
a Remedy yet more intolerable than the Diſtem- 
per; and at laſt Birth, Dignities, and Wealth ſer 
too great an Inequality between the Citizens of one 
and the ſame Republic. | 

The Views of theſe two Orders quickly became 
oppoſite: The Patricians abounding in Valour, and 
8 to Command, were always for making 

ar, and ſought nothing but to extend the Power 
of the Commonwealth abroad; but the People 
deſired to ſee Rome free at home, and complain- 
ed, that while they ventured their Lives to ſub- 
due the neighbouring Nations, they themſelves, 
at their Return from the Campaign, often fell into 
the Chains of their own Fellow. citizens, through 
the Ambition and Avarice of the Great. We 
ſhall enter ſomewhat farther into this Point, as be- 
ing the Ground of the Revoluticns we are to 
{peak of. : 
Of all the. Means which the Calls of Nature 7e 4r:, 
have put Men upon inventing for Subſiſtence, the Nn 
Romans praiſe] only Tillage and War; they 

F 4 lived 
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lived upon their &wn Crops, or upon the Harveſt 
they reaped, Sword in Hand, in the "Territories 
of their Enemies) All the mechame Arts that 
were not {ubl.rvient to thele two Protefſions were 
unknown at Reme, or left to Slaves and Strangers, 
Generally lpeaking, all the Romans, tom the Se— 
nator to the meanelt Plebetan, were Labourers, 
and all rhe Labourers were Soldiers: And we ſhall 
ſee in the Courte of this Hiſtory, that they called 


their greateſt Captains from the Plough to com- 


mand their Armies. All the Romans, the very 
greateſt in the Republic, inured their Children to 
theſe Employments, and bred them up in a hard 
and laborious Way of Lite, to make them the 
more robuſt, and the more capable of ſuſtaining 
the Fatigues of War. 


Diſpeſal of This domeſtic Diſcipline had its Riſe from the 


the con- 
uered 
ands. 


Poverty of the firſt Romans: They afterwards 
made a Virtue of what was the mere Effect of 
Neceſſity, and Men of Courage looked upon this 
equal Poverty of all the Citizens as the Means to 
preſerve their Liberty from all Uſurpation. Each 
Citizen had at firſt for his Subſiſtence but two 
Acres of Land, as was faid before; Rome afterwards 


extended its Territory by little and little, by the 


Ur pat zen 
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Conqueſt of their Neighbours. They uſually fold 
one Moiety of the Lands they conquered to re- 
imburſe the State for the Charges of the War, 
and the other Moiety was added to the public Do- 
main, which was afterwards either given or let at 
a ſmall Rent to the poorer Sort to help to main- 
tain then. Such was the ancient Cuſtom of Rome 
under her Kings, that 1s to ſay, for above two hun- 
died Years, But after the Extinction of Monar— 
chy, the Nobl.s and Patricians, who looked upon 
themſelves to be, the only Sovereigns of the 
Republic, did, under various Pretences, : appropri- 
ate to themſelves the beſt Part of thoſe conquered 


| N it they lay near their own Eſtates, or were. 


any 
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any. other Ways convenient for them; thus inſenſi= 
bly enlarging their own Revenues to the Diminu- 
tion of thoſe of the Republic z or elſe under bor- 
rowed Names, they cauled thole Portions which 
were allotted for the Subſiſtence of the poor Citi- 
zens to be adjudged to themſelves at inconſider- 
able Rates. They afterwards laid them into their 
other Lands without Diſtinction; and a few Years 
Poſſeſſion, and their own great Power, covered 
theſe Uſurpations. The State loſt her Revenue; 
and the Soldier, after having ſpent his Blood to 
enlarge the Bounds of the Republic, ſaw himſelf 
_ deprived of the ſmall Portion of Land that ought 
to have been at once his Pay and his Reward. 
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The Covetouſneſs of ſome Patricians was not Uſurioufe 
confined to theſe Uſurpations only; but when the neſt of the 
Harveſt fell ſhort by the  Badneſs of the Vear, or 


by the Irruptions of Enemies, they knew how, b 

an ill-meant Relief, to make themſelves a Title to 
their Neighbour's Field. The Soldier, who then 
was without Pay, being entirely deſtitute, was for- 
ced for his Subſiſtence to have Recourſeto the Rich. 
They lent him no Money but at exorbitant Uſury, 
and that Uſury too was in thoſe Days arbitrary, 


if you will believe Tacitus. The Debtor muſt en- Tac. Ann. 


gage his little Inheritance, and this cruel Aſſiſtance 
often coſt him his Liberty. The Laws of thoſe 


Times allowed the Creditor, upon Default of Pay- 


ment, to ſeize his Debtor, and carry him to his 
own Houſe, where he was treated like a Slave. 
Both Principal and Intereſt was often exacted 
with Stripes and Torments ; his Land was taken 
from him by accumulated Uſury; and under 
Pretence of the Obſervation of the Laws and 


ſtrict Juſtice, the People daily ſuffered the utmoſt 
Wrong. 


A Government ſo ſevere in a new Republic 


quickly raiſed a general Diſcontent. The Ple- 


betans, 


J. 6. ad 
Ann 
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beians, who were _— with Debts, and were 
te 


afraid of being arreſted by their Creditors, applied 
to their Patrons and the moſt diſintereſted among 
the Senators. They preſented to them their ex- 
treme Want, the Difficulty they had to bring up 
. their Children, and told them, that after having 
fought againſt the Tarquins for the Defence of the 
public Liberty, they were left expoſed to become 
the Slaves of their own Fellow-citizens. 
Theſe Complaints were followed by ſecret Me- 
- naces ; and the Plebeians finding no Redreſs of their 
Grievances, at length broke out under the Con- 
ſulate of T. Largius and Q. Clelius. | 


Yearef Rome, as we laid before, was ſurrounded by a 
255. great many petty States, who were uneaſy and jea- 


lous of the Increaſe of her Power. The Latins, 
the Aqui, the Sabines, the Volſci, the Hernici, and 
the Veientes, ſometimes jointly, and ſometimes ſe- 
parately, were almoſt continually making War 
_ her. It was perhaps to the Enmity of theſe 
Neighbours that the Romans owed that Valour and 
that military Diſcipline which afterwards made 
| them Maſters of the Univerſe. | 

League of Targquin was ſtill living: He had ſecretly formed 
2 a ſtrong League againſt the . thirty Latin 
Rome Cities entered into the Deſign of reſtoring him. 
837. The Hernici and the Volſci a the Under- 
taking: The People of Etruria alone were for 
ſeeing the Buſineſs a little more ripe before the 
declared themſelves z and remained neuter, wit 
Intent to take their Party according to the Succeſs, 
+ The Conſuls and Senate beheld, not without 
e, Uneaſineſs, ſo general a Conſpiracy againſt the 
Commonwealth; they immediately thought of 
utting themſelves into a Poſture of Defence, As 

= had no Soldiers but her own Citizens, it 
was neceſſary to make the — 2 take Arms; but 
the poorer Sort, and eſpecially thoſe that _ 
2 | cep 
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deep in Debt, declared, that it was their Buſi- 
neſs who enjoyed the Dignities and Riches of the 

Republic to defend it; that for ther Parts, they 
were grown weary of expoling their Lives every 
Day for Maſters ſo cruel and inſatiable. They 
refuſed to give their Names, as was uſual, in or- 


der to be liſted in the Legions ; the hotteſt of 


them ſaid boldly, that they were no more tied to 
their Country, where not an Inch of Land was 
left them in Property, than to any other Climate, 
though never ſo ſtrange ; that at leaſt there they 
ſhould find no Creditors; that there was no Way 
but leaving Rome to free themſelves from their 
Tyranny, and they openly threatened to abandon 


the City, unleſs all Debts were aboliſhed by a Se- 
natuſconſultum. 


The Senate, very much diſturbed at a Diſobe- D. H. . $1 


dience fo little different from a barefaced Rebel- 
lion, immediately aſſembled : Several Opinions 
were given. The more moderate Senators were 

for relieving the People, M. Vulerius, the Bro- 
ther of Publicola, and who, after his Example, af- 
fected Popularity, repreſented that moſt of the 
poor Plebeians had been forced to contract Debts 
only by the Misfortune of War; that if in ſuch 
a Conjuncture as this, when a great Part of [taly 
had declared in Favour of Targuin, they did not 
redreſs the Grievances of the People, it was to be 
feared Deſpair might drive them into the 'Tyrant's 
Party, and that the Senate, by ſtretching their Au- 
thority too far, might loſe it all in the Reſtoration 
of the Royalty, 

Several Senators, and eſpecially thoſe that had 
no Debtors, were of his Opinion; but it was re- 
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jedted with Indignation by the richer Sort. Appins Id. Ibid, 
ut 


Claudius oppoſed it alſo, but with different Views: 


That Senator, auſtere in his Manners, and a ſevere 
. Obſerver of the Laws, maintained, that no Alte- 
ration could be made in them without endangering 
| 2 NY 


the 
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the Republic: Though he was compaſſionate of the 
People, ſome of whom he daily relieved out of his 
own Eitate, he nevertheleſs declared in full Senate, 
that they could not, with Jullice, refuſe the Autho- 
rity of the Laws to ſuch Creditors as would pro- . 
lecute their Debtors with Rigor. 
But before we enter into a more particular Diſ- 
cuſſion of this Affair, perhaps it may not be im- 
proper to give a thorough Knowledge of a Patri- 
cian, who, by himſelf and Deſcendants, had ſo 
great a Share in the ſeveral Commotions which 
afterwards agitated the Commonwealth, 
Appius Apis Clanſus, or Claudius, was a Sabine by Birth, 
ut o3muhy and one of the Chief of the City Regillum ; Some 
Yer of Civil Diſſenſions, in which his Party proved 
| Rome the weakeſt, obliged him to leave it. e retired 
259 to Rome, which offered an Aſylum to all Strangers: 
He was followed by his Family and Partizans, 
whom Velleins Paterculus makes to have been live 
thouſand, = 5 
'The Right of Citizens was granted them, with 
Lands to inhabit, ſituated upon the River Teve- 
| ron: This was the Origin of the Claudian Tribe, 
Appirs, who was the Head of it, was received 
jnto the Senate, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed. 
himſelf by the Wiflom of his Counſels, and' 
elpecially by his immovable Firmneſs. He loudly 
D. II. I. 3. oppoſed the Advice of Falerizs, as we ſaid be— 
ſore, and repreſented in full Senate, that Juſtice 
being the ſurcſt Support of a State, there was 
no aboliſhing the Debts of particular Perſons 
without ruining the public Faith, the only Bond 
Ii u. of Society among Men; that the People them 
l ſelves, in whoſe Favour this unjuſt Decree was 
| propoſed, would be the firſt Sufferers by it; that 


, Oebrors. 


in any new Neceſſity the Rich would ſhut their 
Purſes; that the Diſcontent of the Great was no 
leſs to be feared than the Murmurs of the People; 


and that perhaps they would not eaſily bear the 
| : annulling 
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annulling of Contracts, which were the Fruit of 
their Temperance and QEconomy. He added, 
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that no body could be ignorant that Rome, at the 


Beginning, aſſigned no greater Portions of Land 
to the Nobles and Patricians than to the Plebeians. 
That theſe latter had but lately ſhared the Eſtate 
of the Tarquins; that they had often got conſider- 
able Booty in War, and that if they had ſquan- 
dered it all away in Debauchery, there was no 
Reaſon why they ſhould be reimburſed at the Ex- 
pence of thoſe who had lived with more Prudence 
and good Management; that after all, they ſhould 
conſider the Mutineers, and thoſe who made the 
molt Noiſe, were Plebeians of the very lowell: 
Claſſes, and who, in Batrel, were uſually placed 
only in the Wings, or in the Rear of the I.egions ; 
that moſt of them were armed with nothing bur 
Slings; that there was neither great Service to be 
expected, nor great Danger to be feared from ſuch 
Soldiers, that the Republic would have no great 
Loſs of People that were of no Uſe but to fill up 
a Number; and that to deſpiſe the Sedition, was 
ſufficient to break it, and to make the Authors 
ſubmit themſelves humbly to the Clemency of the 
Senate, 

Some Senators, who were for finding a Medium 
between two Opinions that were ſo very oppoſite, 
propoſed, that the Creditors at leaſt might have 
no Power over the Perſons of their Debtors, 
others were tor acquitting the Debts of thofe only 
who were notoriouſly unable to pay them; and 
there were ſome, who, to ſave the public Faith, 
and at the ſame time ſatisfy the Creditors, pro- 
poſed to pay them out of the public Trea- 
Jury. The Senate accepted of none of. theſe 
Schemes: They reſolved not to offer any Violation 
to ſuch ſolemns Acts as Contracts; but in order to 
pacify the People, and engage them to take Arms 
in Defence of the State, they paſſed a Senatuſ- 


cenſuitum, 


Sunntoys 
divide in 
their Opt- 
NUNS. 
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conſultum, which granted a Suſpenſion of all Debts 
till the End of the War. 
This Condeſcenſion of the Senate was an Ef. 
fect of the Approach of the Enemy, who ad- 
vanced towards Rome. But a great many of the 
Plebeians grown bolder for the ſame Reaſon, de- 
clared, that they would either have an abſolute _ 
Abolition of all Debts, or leave it to the Rich and 
Great to take Care of the War, and defend a City 
in whoſe Safety they thought themſelves no 
longer concerned, and which indeed they were 
ready to leave. The Reſolution they ſhewed 
2 them Companions: The Number of the 
Malecontents increaſed daily; nay, and many 
among the People, who had neither Debts nor 
Creditors, could not help complaining of the Se- 
verity of the Senate, either through Compaſſion for 
thoſe of their own Order, or out of the ſecret 
Averſion which all Men naturally have to Domi- 
nion. a | SN \ 
Though the wiſeſt and richeſt of the Plebeians, 
and eſpecially the Clients of the Nobles, had no 
Part in the Sedition ; yet the Separation which the 
Malecontents threatened, and their obſtinate Re- 
fuſal of taking Arms, were of dangerous Exam- 
ple, eſpecially at a Time when moſt of the Latins, 
commanded by the Sons and Son-in-law of Tar- 
quin, were at the Gates of Rome. The Senate 
might indeed have proſecuted the moſt mutinous 
and the Leaders of the Sedition, but the Lex Va- 
leria, which allowed Appeals to the Aſſembly of 
the People, was a Shelter for the Seditious, who 
were ſure of being acquitted by the Accomplices 
of their Rebellion. 1 
Difator The Senate, to elude the Effect, of a Privilege 
created. ſo derogatory to their Power, reſolved to create 
one ſupreme Magiſtrate that ſhould be equally 
above the Senate itſelf and the Aſſembly of the 
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People, and be endowed with abſolute Authority. | 


To obtain the Conſent of the People, they repre- 
ſented to them in a public Aﬀembly, that upon 
this Emergency, in which they had their domeſ- 
tic Quarrels to decide, and the Enemy to repulſe 


at the ſame time, it was neceſſary to put the Com- 


monwealth under a ſingle Governor, ſuperior to 
the Conſuls themſelves, who ſhould be Arbiter of 
the Laws, and as it were the Father of his Coun- 
try; and that for fear he ſhould make himſelf its 
Tyrant, and abuſe this uncontroulable 1 
oy —_ not to truſt him with it above ſix 

onths. | 


The People, not foreſeeing the Conſequences 


of this Change, agreed to it; and it ſhould ſeem 
as if they gave the firſt Conſul the Power of 
naming the Dictator, as a kind of Amends for 
the Authority he loſt by the Creation of that emi- 
nent Poſt. Clelius preſently named his Colleague 


7. Largius , the firſt Roman that, with the Title - , ... 
of Diclator, enjoyed this ſupreme Dignity, which —ͤ— 


may be called an abſolute Monarchy in a Repub- 


lic, though not durable. And indeed the Moment 259. 498 
he was named he had Power of Life and Death “ere 


over all the Citizens of every . and without 
any Appeal. The Authority an 


ordinate to him: He had the naming of the Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, who was wholly at his Com- 
mand, and ſerved too as his Lieutenant General: 
He had Lictors armed with Axes, like the Kings: 


He might raiſe Troops or diſband them at his Plea- 


ſure. Whenever War was declared, he command- 
ed the Armies, and went upon all military Enter- 
prizes without the Advice either of the Senate ar 
the People; and when his Authority was expired, 
he was not obliged . to give an Account of any 
Thing he had done during his Adminiſtration. 


Fo Lal 


the very Func- 1. L. 2. 
tions of all other Magiſtrates ceaſed, or were ſub- P- H. l. 5. 
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T. Larctrvs being inveſted with this great 
Dignity, named, without the Participation either 
of Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for 
General of the Horſe; and though he was indeed 
one of the moſt moderate of the whole Senate, yet 
he outwardly ſeemed to do every Thing with a 
ſtern Haughtineſs, to make himſelf feared of the 
People, and awe them into their Duty. The Firm- 
neſs of this Magiſtrate ſtruck a Terror into every 
Body; they found that under ſo reſolute a Maſter, 
who would not fail to make an Example of the 
firſt that ſhould rebel, Submiſſion was the only 
Courſe they had to take. | | 
The Dictator, ſeated upon a high Chair like a 
Throne, which he had cauſed to be ſet up in the 
public Place, and ſurrounded by his Lictors armed 
with their Axes, ordered every Citizen to be called 
one after another. The Plebeians, without daring 
to ſtir a Finger, offered themſelves quietly to be 
liſted; and every one, full of Awe, ranged him- 
ſelf under his Banners. However, this mighty 
Face of War turned into a Treaty: The Sabines 
terrified, ſued, for Peace, without being able to ob- 
rain it. But there was a kind of Truce agreed to 
that laſted almoſt'a Year. And thus this prudent 
Dictator, by a Conduct equally reſolute and mild, 
found a Way to make himſelf feared and reſpected 
both by the Enemy and his Fellow-citizens. 
But the End of the Dictatbrſhip ſoon revived 
thoſe domeſtic Feuds, which the Apprehenſions of 
an approaching War had only ſuſpended. * The 
Creditors again fell to proſecuting their Debtors, 
and theſe renewed their Murmurs and Complaints. 
This great Affair raiſed freſh Troubles, and the 
Senate, in Hopes to prevent ill Conſequences, got 
the Conſulſhip for Ayeivs CLavpivs, whole Re. 
ſolution they were well acquainted with. Rut left 
he ſhould carry too far, they gave him for his 
Colleague SERVILIUs, a Man of a gentle, humane 
Character, 


dition. 
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Character, and agreeable to the Poor and the Mul- 
titude. Theſe two Magiſtrates were ſure to be 
of contrary Opinions. SEgRviLIvs, out of Good- 
neſs and Compaſſion to the Unfortunate, inclined 
to the Suppreſſion of the Debts, or at leaſt to the 
taking off of the Principal thoſe exorbitant and ac- 
cumulated Intereſts which conſiderably exceeded 
it. He exhorted the Senate to make ſome Regu- 
lation in this Matter that might eaſe the People, 
and ſettle the Tranquillity of the State upon a laſt- 
* oundation. | 


ut Appius, a ſevere Obſerver of the Laws, Appius's 
maintained with his uſual Conſtancy, that it was a S verig. 


manifeſt Injuſtice to relieve the Debtors at the 
Expence of the Fortunes of their Creditors ; that 
this Project tended to the very Ruin of the Sub- 
_ ordination neceſſary in a well-governed State; 
that the Condeſcenſion which SERvILIus was for 
ſhewing to the Neceſlities of the People, would 
be looked upon by the Seditious only as a con- 
cealed Weakneſs, and ſo breed new Pretenſions ; 
whereas nothing would be a better Proof of the 


Power of the Commonwealth than a juſt Seve- 


Tity ſhewed to thoſe, who, by their Diſobedience 
and Cabals, had violated the Majeſty of the Se- 
nate. 2 

The People, informed of what had paſſed in 


the Senate, and of the different Inclinations of 
the two Conſuls, ſhowered as many Praiſes upon 
SERVILIUS, as they threw Iinprecations upon 


Aprius. 


The moſt mutinous flock together again; they | 


hold ſecret Aſſemblies in the Night-time and in 
By-places; all is in Motion; when behold the 
Calamity of a private Man throws the public 
Diſcontent into Action, and raiſes a general Se- 


A Plebeian laden with Chains flings himſelf into 


the public Place as into ” Aſylum. His Cloaths 7 


Vol. I. 
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were torn; his Viſage pale and disfigured; a 
rough Beard, and Hair neglected and diſordered, 
made his Countenance look ghaſtly : He was ne- 
vertheleſs very well known ; and ſome remembered 
to have been with him in the Wars, and to have 
"ſeen him fight with great Valour. He himſelf 
ſhewed the Scars of the Wounds that he had re- 
' ceived upon ſeveral Occaſions; he named the 
Conſuls and the Tribunes under whom he had 
ſerved; and addreſſing his Speech to a Multitude 
of People that ſurrounded him, and that earneſtly 
enquired the Cauſe of the deplorable Condition 
he was in, he told them, that while he bore Arms 
in the laſt War againſt the Sabines, he had not only 
been hindered from cultivating his little Inheri- 
"tance, but the Enemy, in an Incurſion, after hav- 
ing plundered his Houſe, ſet it on Fire, That 
the Neceſſities of Life, and the Tributes which, 
- notwithſtanding his Misfortune, he was obliged 
to pay, had forced him to contract Debts; that 
the Intereſt being by Degrees grown to an exceſ- 
five Sum, he was reduced to the melancholy Ex- 
= of yielding up his Inheritance to diſcharge 

Part of it. But that the mercileſs Creditor, not 
being yet quite paid, had dragged him to Priſon, 
Dion. Hal. with two of his Children; that to oblige him to 
. 5. - haſten the Payment of the Reſidue, he had deli- 
vered him over to his Slaves, who, by his Order, 
had torn his Body with Whips: At the ſame 
Time he flung off his Garment, and diſcovered 
his Back ſtill bloody with the Laſhes he had re- 

cCeivedl. . * EET, 13 

Inſurrec- The People already in Motion, provoked at fo 
ae x ** barbarous an Action, uttered a thouſand Cries of 
Debts, Indignation againſt the Patricians. The Noiſe ran 
in a Moment over the whole City, and the People 
flocked from all Parts into the Forum. Thoſe 
whom the like Misfortunes had thrown into the 
Pettets of their Creditors make their Eſcape; the 
WW, . Sedition 


<> 
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Sedition quickly finds Leaders and Abettors. The 
Authority of the Magiſtrate is no longer regard- 
ed; and the Conſuls, who came in Hopes of 
utting a Stop to the Diſorder by their Preſence, 
ben 13 by the People, hot with Fury, 
find neither Reſpedt nor Obedience in the Citi- 
Zens. is. 
Appius, abhorred by the Multitude, was juſt 
oing to be inſulted, if he had not eſcaped under 
R of the Tumult. SERVIL Ius, though more 


agreeable to the People, was forced to throw off his 


conſular Robe, and without any Mark of his Dig- 
nity he runs into the Crowd, careſſes, embraces the 
moſt mutinous, and with Tears in his Eyes conjures 
them to appeaſe this Sedition. He gives them his 
Word that he will immediately call the Senate, and 
take as much Care of the People's Intereſts in it, as 
any Plebeian could do; and as a Proof of his Sin- 
cerity, he proclaims by a Herald, that none ſhall 
take up any Citrzen for Debt, till the Senate had 
made ſome new Regulation in this Affair. 

The People upon his Word diſperſe; the Se- 
nate aſſembles. SERvILIus ſets forth the Diſpoſi- 
tion of Mens Minds, and the Neceſſity in ſuch a 


Conjuncture of abating ſomewhat of the Severity 


of the Laws. Appius on the contrary, always 
fixed to his Opinion, firmly oppoſes it. The Di- 
verſity of Sentiments breeds a Bitterneſs between 
theſe two. Appius, who could not help ſowering 
the Uſefulneſs of his Counſels with the Auſterity 
of his Character, and the Roughneſs of his Man- 
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ners, publicly upbraids his Colleague with being P. H. I. 6. 


a Flatterer and a Slave to the People. SRRvILIus 


on his Side reproached him with the Ruggedneſs 
of his Temper, his Pride, and the Animoſity he 
 ſhewed againſt the Plebeians. The Senate divide 
themſelves between theſe two great Men; each 
takes his Party according to his Inclination or 
Intereſt, The Difference of Opinions and the 
ATR e Oppo- 


"it 
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Oppoſition of Sentiments raiſe a great Noiſe in 
the Aſſembly. During this Tumult ſome Horſe- 


men come full Speed with an Account that an 


Army of Volſci were upen their March to Rome. 


This News was received very differently by the 
Senate from what it was by the People. The 
Senators, their Clients, and the richer Sort of 
Plebeians take Arms: But thoſe who were op- 
preſſed with Debts, ſhewing their Chains, aſked 
with a fierce Kind of a Smile, whether it was 
worth their while to expoſe their Lives to de- 
fend ſuch Ornaments? And all thoſe Plebeians 
obſtinately refuſed to give their Names to be in- 
rolled. | | | 

The City was in that Agitation which uſually 
precedes the greateſt Revolutions: The Conſuls 
divided; the People diſobedient to their Magi- 


ſtrates; and the Volſci at the Gates of Rome. The 


Senate, who were almoſt equally afraid of the 
Citizen and the Enemy, engaged Appius to take 


upon him the Defence of the City, becauſe they 


hoped the People would more willingly follow) 
his Colleague into the Field. SERVILIus, who 
was appointed to march againſt the Enemy, con- 
jures the People not to abandon him in this Ex- 
eee and to prevail upon them to take Arms, 

e publiſnes a new Prohibition againſt detaining in 
Priſon any Roman Citizen that was willing to go 


with him to War, or ſeizing his Children or his 


Goods: And by the ſame Edict he engages him- 
ſel, in the Name of the Senate, to give the Peo- 
ple at his Return all Manner of Satisfaction with 


Relation to their Debts. | 


This Declatation was no ſooner publiſhed, but 
the People crowded in to liſt themſelves, Tome 
out of Affection to the Conſul, whom they knew 


to be their Friend, and others that they might 


not ſtay in Rome under the ſevere and imperious 
Government of Ayeivs. But of all the Piebeians, 
v2 8 | | none 
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none inrolled themſelves more heartily, nor ſhewed 
more Courage againſt the Enemy, than thoſe very 
Perſons who had been moſt active in the laſt Tu- 
mult. The Volſci were defeated, and the Conſul, 
to reward the Soldier for his Valour in this War, 
left him the Plunder of the Enemy's Camp, with - 
out reſerving any Thing for the public Treaſury, 
as was uſual. | | 
The People at his Return met him with greag 
Applauſes, and confidently expected the Effect of 
his Promiſe. SErviLivus left no Means untried to 
make good his Word, and to induce the Senate 
to grant a general Abolition of Debts. But Ap- 
pius, Who looked upon the leaſt Change in the 
Laws to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Col- 
league's Deſign: He gave the Creditors freſh 
Power to drag the Debtors to Priſon ; and the 
Applauſes he received for this from the Rich, 
and the Curſes from the Poor, equally concurred 


do the confirming of this Magiſtrate in his Se- 


verity. | 

Thoſe that were arreſted appealed to Servitivs; 
they urged upon him the Promiſes he had made 

to the People before the Campaign, and the Ser- 
vices they bad done in the War. They cried 
aloud before his Tribunal, that either in Quality 
of Conſul and chief Magiſtrate, he ſhould. under- 
take-the Defence of his Fellow-citizens, or that as 
General he ſhould not deſert the Intereſt of his 
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Soldiers. But SERviLivs, who was of a mild Liv. Dec. 
timorous Character, durſt not declare openly againſt :. l. 2. 


the whole Body of Patricians; and endeavouring 
to manage both Parties, he diſobliged both, ſo 
that he got the Hatred of the one, and the Con- 
tempt of the other. | : 
The People finding themſelves abandoned by 
SERVILIUs, and perſecuted by his Colleague, aſſem- 


ble tumultuouſly, confer, and reſolved to owe the 


Redreſs of their Grieyances only to themſelves, 
| . 3 and 
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and to oppoſe Tyranny with Force. The Debt- 
ors being purſued into the very Forum by their 
Creditors, there find a ſure Refuge among the 
Crowd; the Multitude in Fury beat, diſperſe, and 
repulſe thoſe mercileſs Creditors, who implore in 
vain the Aſſiſtance of the Laws. A new Irrup- 
tion of the Volſci, the Sabines, and the Aqui, 
Taiſes the Courage of the People higher than be- 
fore, and they openly refuſe to march againſt the 

nemy.. | 

: n and T. VeTusius, who ſuc- 
ceeded Appius and SERVILIUs in the Conſulate 
attempted to quell this Tumult by Dint of Autho- 
rity. They cauſed a Plebeian to be ſeized that re- 
fuſed to liſt himſelf; but the People, till furious, 
tore him out of the Hands of the Ne and the 
Conſuls experienced, on this Occaſion, how little 
Reſpect is paid to Majeſty without Strength. A 
Diſobediencę ſo declared, and ſo little different 
from a Revolt, alarmed the Senate, which aſſem- 


bled extraordinarily, T. Laxervs, whom we have 


ſcen Diator, gave his Opinion firſt : That ancient 
Magiſtrate, ſo-yenerable for his Wiſdom and Firm- 
neſs, ſaid, That he ſaw, with Abundance of . 
« Grief, Rome ſplit as it were into two Nations, 
« and forming two different Cities: That the 
e firſt was full of nothing but Riches and Pride, 
t and the ſecond of Miſery and Rebellion: That 
** there was no Appearance in either of Juſtice or 
e of Honour, or even of common Decency ; and 


that the 3 of the Great was no leſs 


e odious than the Diſobedience of the common 
« People; That he was nevertheleſs obliged to 
* own, that he foreſaw the extreme Poverty of 
* the People would always keep up Diſſenſion; 
« and that he did not think it poſſible to reſtore 
„ Peace and Union between theſe two Orders, 


* 


** any otherwiſe than by a general Abolition of 


Other 


te the Debts,” 
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Other Senators were for reſtraining this Favour 
to thoſe who in the laſt Wars had done good Ser- 
vice to the Commonwealth; and repreſented, that 
it was no more than a Piece of Juſtice that was 
due to them, and for which SeRviLius's Promiſe 
ſtood engaged. IV © 151 bs = 
Appius, when it was his Turn to ſpeak, was Appius's 
equally: againſt both thoſe Propoſals : * All theſe el; 
_« Seditions (ſays he) do not proceed from the 
«© People's Want; they are much rather the Ef- 
ce fect of an unbridled Licentiouſneſs, which the 
« Seditious' are pleaſed: to call by the Name of 
« Liberty. All this Confuſion has its Riſe from 
% the Abuſe which the People make of the Lex 
„Valeria; they violate the Majeſty of the Con- 
e ſuls with Impunity, becauſe the Mutinous know 
<« they can appeal from the Condemnation of their 
Crime to the very Accomplices of their Guilt ; 
and what Order can we ever hope to eſtabliſh 
„ in a. State, where the Decrees of the Magi- 
* ſtrates are ſubject to the Reviſal and Judgment 
+ of a Rabble, that are guided by nothing but 
their Fury and Caprice? We muſt; create a 
% Difator (added Appius) whoſe Judgments are 
* without Appeal; and then you need not fear 
« that any Plebeian will be ſo. inſolent as to re- | 
+ pulſe the Lictors of a Magiſtrate who: has 
* the ſovereign Diſpoſal of their Lives and For- 
«mint fn; } = A E 
The young Senators, jealous of the Senate's Ho- 
nour, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe Intereſt was con- 
cerned in the Abolition of the Debts, declared 
for Appies's Opinion; they were even for beſtow- 
ing that great Dignity upon him: They ſaid, that 
none but a Man of his Firmneſs and Intrepidity 
could reduce the People to their Duty. But the 
old Senators, and the more moderate, thought 
that ſupreme Power formidable enough of itſelt, | 
without placing it in a Man naturally ſevere and | 
WY „ ns  odious 
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odious to the Multitude. One of the Conſuls, 
by their Advice, named for Dictator Max ius 

ALBERIUS, the Son of Voleſius, He was a con- 
ſulary Man, above threeſcore and ten Years old, 
and of a Family from which the People had no 
Reaſon to fear either Pride or Injuſtice. 

The Dictator, Plebeian in his Inclination, named 
for General of the Horſe Quintus Servilius, the 


Brother of him that had been Conſul, and who 


was of Opinion like himſelf, that there was a 
reat deal of Juſtice in the People's Complaints: 
fle then convened a general Aſſembly in the 


Place of the Comitia. He appeared in it with a 


Countenance at once both grave and modeſt; and 
addreſſing himſelf to the People, he told them, 
that they need have no Apprehenſions that either 
their Liberty, or the Lex Valeria, which was its 
chief Support, would be in Danger under a Dicta- 
tor of the Family of Valerius Publicola. That he 
did not aſcend his Tribunal to cheat them with 
falſe Promiſes; that indeed there was a Se 


of marching againſt the Enemies who were ad- 


vancing towards Rome, but that he would engage 


in his own Name, and on the Part of the Senate, 
to give them full Satisfaction with relation to 
their Complaints, at their Return from the Cam- 
paign: And in the mean while, ſays he, by 
« the ſovereign Power with which I am inveſted, 
&« I declare your Perſons, your Lands, and your 
“ Goods, to be perfectly free: I ſuſpend the 
« Effect of all CO that might be made 


e uſe of to give you Trouble: Come and aſſiſt us 


Id, Tbid, 


« to conquer new Lands from our Enemies for 


« your Uſe.“ 


his Speech filled the People with Hopes and 
with Comfort: Every body took Arms with Plea- 
ſure, and ten Legions were raiſed complete; three 
were given to each Conſul, and the Dictator 
reſerved four to himſelf, The Romans marched 


againſt 
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againſt the ſo on different Sides; the Dicta- 
tor routed the Sabines, and the Conſul VsTusvs 
gained a ſignal Victory over the Volſci, took firſt 
their Camp, and then Velitræ, into which Place he 
entered Sword in Hand in Purſuit of the Van- 
uiſhed ; and A. VIROIN Ius, the other Conſul, 
efeated the Ægui, and won a complete Victory, 
which, by means of the haſty Flight of the Enemy, 
was without much bloodſhed, _ . 
The Senate apprehending that the Soldiers at 
their Return would challenge of the Dictator the 
Execution of his Promiſes, deſired him, and the 
two Conſuls, to detain the Soldiers ſtill under their 
Enſigns, upon Pretence that the War was not 
quite finiſhed, The two Conſuls obeyed ; but the 
| Dictator, . whoſe Authority was more independent 


of the Senate, diſbanded his Army : He declared 
his Soldiers free of the Oath they took when 


they liſted themſelves; and, as a new Proof of his 
Affection to the People, he choſe out of that 
Order four hundred of the moſt conſiderable, 


33 


whom he brought into that of the Knights. He Pigator 
then went to the Senate, and demanded that Mai 


they would diſengage his Word by a Senatuſcon- 


fultum, and aboliſh all the Debts. The oldeſt Se- 
nators, and the beſt Men, excepting only Appius, 


were for conſenting to this Demand: But the 


Faction of the Rich got the better, and they were 
backed by the young Senators, who looked upon 
all Propoſals in favour of the People as ſo many 


Diminutions of the Senate's Authority. There 


were even ſeveral that, preſuming upon the Dic- 
tator's extream good Nature, reproached him, 
that he ſought by the vileſt Methods the Ap- 
plauſes of a baſe Populace. His Demand was re- 
jected with great Tumult; and he was made to 
underſtand, that, if his Dignity had not ſet him 
above the Laws, the Senate would call him to an 
Account for diſbanding the Army, as a thing con- 


trary 
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The Diqta- 
tor Vale- 


Tius's 


Speech in 
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trary to the military Laws, and eſpecially while 
the Enemies of the Republic were ſtill in Arms. 

I plainly perceive, ſays that venerable old. 


« Man, that I am not agreeable to you: I am 
« accuſed of being too popular; may the Gods 


ze Senate- e grant that all the Defenders of the Roman Peo- 


houſe. 


D.H.1.6. 


<« ple, who ſhall riſe hereafter, may be as mode- 
rate as I am! But expect not that I will de- 
& ceive my Fellow-citizens who took up Arms 
„upon my Promiſe, and who, with the Price of 


| © their Blood, have triumphed over your Ene- 


% mies. A foreign War and our domeſtic Feuds 
“ yere the Occaſion of the Republic's honouring 
«© me with the Dictatorſhip. We now have Peace 
« abroad, and I am hindered from eſtabliſhing it 
* at home; thus my Power being grown uſeleſs, 
I am reſolved to abdicate this high Dignity. 
« had rather behold the Sedition as a private 


 « Perſon, than with the Title of Dictator.” 


Valerius's 
Speech in 
the Aſem- 
bly of the 
People 
againſt the 
Senate, 


Concluding with theſe Words, he left the Se- 
nate abruptly, and convened an Aſſembly of the 
People. | ie 
"When the Aſſembly was formed, he appeared 
in it with all the Enſigns of his Dignity : He firſt 
returned the People Thanks for the Readineſs with 
which upon his Orders they had taken Arms, and 
at the ſame time highly praiſed the Valour and 


Courage which they had ſhewn againſt the Ene- 


mies of the Commonwealth. You, ſays he, 
« like good Citizens, have performed your Duty. 
„It were now my Turn to acquit myſelf of the 
« Promiſe I made you; but a Faction more power- 
« ful than the Authority of the Dictator himſelf 


„ hinders the Effect of my ſincere Intentions. 


my Conduct is cenſured ; it is 


] am publickly called an — to the Senate; 

aid to me as a 

« Crime, that I left you the Spoils of our Ene- 

« mies, and, above all, that I abſolved you from 
« the military Oath. I know after whe man- 
ner, 
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« ner, in the Strength of my Years, I ſhould have 
& anſwered ſuch Injuries : bur they deſpiſe an old 
« Man of above threeſcore and ten; and as I am p. n.1.6. 
now paſt either revenging myſelf, or doing 
« Tuſtice to you, I freely throw up a Dignity in 
which I can do you no Service. If however 
„ any one of my Fellow-citizens ſtill condemns 
„ me for the Inexecution of my Word, I willing- 
« ly put the ſmail Remains of Life which I have 
« left into his Hands; he may deprive me of it, 
„ and I ſhall neither murmur at it, nor oppoſe 
« it.“ | ROE ID | 
The People heard this Diſcourſe with no Sen- 
timents but of Reſpe& and Veneration : Every 
body did him the Juſtice he deſerved, and he was 
conducted quite home to his Houſe by the Mul- 
titude, with as many Praiſes as if he had. pro- 
nounced the Abolition of the Debts, The Peo- 
ple turned their whoſe Indignation againſt the 
Senate, which had ſo often deceived them. 
They now keep no further Meaſures ; the Ple- 
beians aſſemble publicly, and the moſt violent 
Propoſals are moſt agreeable to the Multitude. 
The two Conſuls, who ſtill held the Soldiers en- 
gaged by their Oath, in Concert with the Senate, 
marched into the Field, under Pretence of News 
which they had cauſed to be brought, that the : 
Enemies were making new Preparations. The 
People, who perceived the Artifice, went not out 
of Rome without the utmoſt Fury; the hotter 
| Sort, rather than go any farther, were even for 
| murdering the Conſuls, in order to free themſelves 
at once from the Oath that bound them to their 
Command: But the wiſeſt among them, and 
thoſe who were ſwayed by the Fear of the Gods, 
having repreſented to *them, that no Oath was 
worth making void. by ſuch a -Crime, the Sol- 
diers took another Method; they reſolved to 
leave their Country, and fix themſelves a new 


Settle- 
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Jear Settlement out of Rome. They immediately take 
. up their Enſigns, change their Officers, and by 
D. H. I. 6. the Advice, and under the Conduct of a Plebeian 
named Sicinius Bellutus, they retire, and incamp 

Retreat ex upon a Mountain ſituate three Miles from Rome, 
| — Ar the River Teveron, and ſince called Mons 

acer. | 

A Deſertion ſo general, and which looked like 

the Beginning of a Civil War, gave great Un- 
eaſineſs to the Senate. They immediately ſet 
Guards at the Gates of the City, as well for its 
Security, as to hinder the Reſt of the Plebeians 
from joining the Malecontents. But thoſe who 
were laden with Debts, and the moſt mutinous 
and ſeditious, eſcaped notwithſtanding this Pre- 
caution, and Rome ſaw at her Gates a formidable 
Army made up of Part of her own Citizens, and 
ready to turn their Arms upon thoſe that remained 
| in the City. 

D. H. l. 6. The Patricians divide themſelves out into dif- 
ferent Taſks; ſome at the Head of their Clients, 
and of ſuch Plebeians as would not take Part in 
the Sedition, ſecure the moſt advanced Poſts; 
others intrench themſelves at the Entrance of the 
City; the old Men undertake the Defence of the 
— and all appear equally vigorous and reſo- 
lute. 

The Se. The Senate, after theſe Precautions, ſend a De- 

— . = putation to the Malecontenis, to offer them a ge- 
back, neral Pardon, and exhort them to return into the 
| City, or to their Enſigns. But this Step taken 
too ſoon, and in the firſt Heat of the Sedition, 
only ſerved to increaſe the Inſolence of the Sol- 
dier. The Deputies were ſent back contemptu- 
ouſly, with no other Anſwer but, That the Pa- 
tricians ſhould quickly find what Enemies they 

had to deal with. 8 

The Return of theſe Envoys augmented the 

Trouble in the City. The two Conſuls, whoſe 
9 5 - Magi- 


PP 
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Magiſtrature was expiring, appointed the Aſſem- 
bly for the Election of their Succeſſors; no body, 
at ſo dangerous a time, preſented himſelf Candi- 
date for that Dignity; ſeveral even refuſed it. 
At length they obliged Poſthumius Cominius and Year f 


Rome 


Spurius Caſſius Viſcelinus, both conſular Perſons, , 
to accept it, and the Senate pitched upon them, 267. 
becauſe they were equally agreeable to the No- 
bles and Plebeians, and becauſe Caſſius eſpecially 


had always behaved himſelf very artfully between 
the two Parties. | | 5 

The firſt Care of the new Conſuls was to con- 
vene the Senate to deliberate upon the moſt ſpeedy 
and eaſy Methods of reſtoring Peace and Union 
amongſt the ſeveral Orders of the State. 
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60, or 


 Menenivs AcRIPPA, a conſular Perſon, and Sentiment 


| illuſtrious for the Integrity of his Manners, who 9, Mene- 


was ordered to give his Opinion firſt, was for ſend- 82 8 


ing new Deputies to the Malecontents, with full 


Power to conclude this ugly Buſineſs upon what- 


ever Conditions they ſhould think neceſſary for 


the Good of the Republic. Some Senators thought 


it would be a Derogation to the Majeſty of the 
Senate, to ſend another Deputation to Rebels who 
had given ſuch an unworthy Reception to their 
firſt Meſſengers. But MENRENIus urged, that this 


was no time to inſiſt upon a vain Formality; that His Speech 


the Preſervation of the Republic, and an indiſ- ' 


nate. 


penſable Neceſſity to which the Gods themſelves 
were forced to ſubmit, obliged the Senate to 


court the People. That Rome, the Terror of her 
Neighbours, was in a manner beſieged by her 


the Se» 


own Citizens; that indeed they had as yet com- 


mitted no Act of Hoſtility; but that, for this very 
Reaſon, they ought to prevent the Beginning of a 
War, which could not but be fatal to the State, 


let the Succeſs be what it would. 


He added, that the Sabines, the Volſci, the Aqui, 


and the Hernici, all irreconcileable Enemies of 
1 d the 
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the Roman Name, would already have joined the 
Rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it more 
proper to let the Romans weaken and deſtroy 
themſelves by their own Diviſions : That no great 
Aſſiſtance was to be expected from their Allee 
that the Nations of Campania and Tuſcany. were 
but of a doubtful Faith, and were always governed 
by Events; that they were not at all more ſe- 
cure of the Latins, a People jealous of the Su- 
perion of Rome, and ever · fond of Novelty : 
hat the Patricians deceived themſelves, if they 
hoped merely, with the Help of their Clients and 
Slaves, to withſtand ſo many domeſtic and foreign 
Enemies, who would join to deſtroy a Power they 
abhorred. | | 
Valerius M. Valerius, whom we ſpoke of juſt before, 
wevcigh: whoſe Mind was embittered againſt the Senate, 
Far added to what Meneneus had ſaid, That every 
| D. H. I. s. thing was to be feared from the Fury of the Male- ; 
q contents, moſt of whom had already abandoned | 
N the Care of their Inheritances, and the Culture of 
the Lands, as Men who had renounced their 
Country, and thought of nothing but ſettling 
elſewhere: That Rome would become a Deſart, 
and that the Senate, by being too inflexible, would 
be the Occaſion of the Loſs of its chief Strength | 
by the forced Retreat of moſt of the Inhabitants. [ 
| | That if they had followed his Advice during his 1 
| Dictatorſnhip, they might, by the Abolition f the 
| | Debts, have preſerved Union and Peace among the | 
ſeveral Orders of the State; but that they muſt | 
Not imagine the People, who had. ſo often been q 
cheated by the ialſe Promiſes of the Senate, would | 
. be ſatisfied now with that Abolition. That he 
was afraid the ill Treatment they had received, | 
would make them demand ſtrong Securities for 
the Continuance of their Rights and Liberties : 1 
That they muſt needs confeſs, that moſt of the 
Plebciaus were diſpoiled of their ä 
* | that 


—— — ˖ — ů 


* 
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that the poor Wretches were thrown into Chains 
like ſo many Criminals, and that they complained 


perhaps with ſome Juſtice, that the Nobles and 
Patricians, contrary to the original Conſtitution 
of the State, ſtudied nothing but how to make 


themſelves Maſters of the Government. That 


the Creation of a Dictator, a modern Invention 
of the Senate's, quite deſtroyed the Purpoſe of 
the Lex Valeria, the People's Refuge, and the 
Guardian of their Liberty : That this abſolute 


| Power, intruſted in the Hands of a ſingle Perſon, 


would in time enable ſome Man to become the 
Tyrant of his Country; that theſe Innovations 
owed their Riſe to the imperious Maxims of Appius 
Claudius, and others of his Stamp, who ſeemed 
to be wholly taken up with the Defign of eſta- 
bliſhing the Dominion of the Nobles upon the 
Ruins of the public Liberty; and to reduce free 
Citizens to the vile Condition of Subjects, and 
Slaves to the Senate. | 


590 


Appius aroſe when it was his Turn to f. eak, and Appius 


addreſſing himſelf to M. Valerius: If you had 
„ confined yourſelf, ſays he, merely to ſpeak 
your Mind, without falling upon me ſo unjuſtly, 
you had not expoſed yourſelf to hear Truths, 
« which may not be very agreeable to you. But 


* before I offer them to this Body, it is juſt I 


* ſhould anſwer your Calumnies. Tell me, Va- 
e lerius, where are the Romans that I have pro- 
“ ſecuted with the Rigor of Juſtice, to oblige 
« them to pay me what they owe me? Name 
the Citizens that I have kept in Chains; go 
even to Mount Velia, and ſearch among that 
« Crowd of Malecontents, whether there is ſo much 
as one that will ſay, he left the City only for 
fear of being impriſoned by me. Every body 
knows, on the contrary, that I have uſed my 
„ Debtors like my Clients and Friends; that 

«< without conſidering the old Debts, I have 
24627 6b « freely 
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ce 
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anſwers 
Valerius. 
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freely aſſiſted them again in their Neceſſities, 
and that as much as in me lay, the Citizens 
were always free, Not that I propoſe my Con- 
duct as a Rule for others; I will always con- 
tend for the Authority of the Laws in favour 
of thoſe that apply to them. I am even con- 
vinced, that, with regard to certain Debtors 
that ſpend their Lives in Idleneſs and Debau- 
chery, it is as reaſonable to make them pay, as 
it is noble and generous to forgive poor Citi- 
zens who are peaceful and laborious, but whoſe 
Misfortunes have reduced them to extreme 
Want: Such has been my Conduct, and ſuch 
are the impericus Maxims with which I am 
charged. But I have declared mylelf a Fa- 
vourer of the Great, ſay they, and it is upon 
my Counſels that they have poſſeſſed themſelyes 
of the Government. This Crime, Gentlemen, 
added Appius, turning towards the Chief of the 
Senate, I am guilty of in common with you. 
The Government belongs to you, and you are 
too wiſe to yield it up to an unbridled Rabble, 
to that furious Beaſt which hearkens to none 
but its Flatterers, but yet whoſe Slaves often 
become their Tyrants; and this is what we 
ought to apprehend from M. Valerius; who, 
though he has no Credit in the Republic, but 


through the Offices with which we have honoured 
him, makes uſe of it now to ruin our Laws, 
to change the Form of our Government, and 


to pave himſelf, by his mean Condeſcenſions, 
a Way to the Tyranny. You have heard his 
own Words, and muſt have obſerved, that be- 
ing better informed than us of the pernicious 
Deſigns of the Rebels, he gives you notice to 

repare for new Pretenſions; and, under colour 
of demanding Security for the Liberty of the 
People, he ſeeks nothing but to deſtroy that of 


But 
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« But to come to the chief Point upon which Sentiment 
ye meet this Day: I ſay, then, that it is ſtriking 7 Appius 


Concermug 


_ 4 at the very Foundation of a State to change its te Debrs. 


« Laws, and that it is impoſſible to annul the 
« Contracts between private Perſons without vio- 
« lating the public Faith, and ruining that ori- 
« ginal Contract which firſt formed Societies 
« among Men. Will you now grant to a ſedi- 
* tious Mob, who are ready to turn their Arms 
« againſt their Country, what you have often 
« prudently refuſed to quiet Citizens and Soldi- 
<« ers that fought beneath your Enſigns? Conſi- 


« der that you cannot recede from this Article of 


the Debts without opening. a Door at the ſame 
<« time to new Pretenſions. Ere long the Leaders 


e of the Sedition, in Concert with M. Valerius, 


« will want to be admitted into the chief Digni- 
ce ties of the State. May the tutelar Gods of 


« Pome grant, that the Government do not at 
„ laſt fall wh 


“ and baniſh you yourſelves from your Country | 
It is endeavoured to terrify you with the Arms 
« of the Rebels; but have not you their Wives 
4 and Children in Hoſtage ? Will they attack with 


« open Force, a City w ich incloſes all that they 
hold moſt dear? But I will grant that they 


“have no more Regard to the Ties of Blood than 
“to the Laws of the Government: Have th 


wholly into the Hands of a baſe Popu- 
© lace, that will puniſh you for your Weakneſs, 


Inve#ives 


e the Generals, the Proviſions, and Money neceſ- T the 


„ ſary to maintain themſelves in ſuch an Enter- 
prize? What will become of them during Win- 


« ter, which is now approaching, without Bread, 
e without Shelter, and without daring to ſtrag- 
“ gle for fear of falling into our Hands? 

* take e among our Neighbours, will th 


not find the. Government there, as well as at 
« Rome, in the Hands of the Great? Can Rebels 
and Run-awtys expect to be placed in any 


Vor. I. 


If they 
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other Condition, but that of wretched Slaves? 


« Bur perhaps it is feared that they will join their 


Arms and beſiege Rome, deſtitute of a ſufficient 


« Number of Inhabitants for her Defence, as if che 


Strength of the Republic lay wholly in the Re- 


dels. But have you not, amongſt the Patricians, 
« a flouriſhing Youth, and full of Courage? Our 


Clients, who are the ſoundeſt Part of the Re- 


public, are they not, like us, immoveably faith- 
" fal to her Intereſts? Nay, if Occaſion be, let 
„ us arm our Slaves, let us make them a new Peo- 
ple; them we ſhall find obedient, They have 
ein our Service, and by our Example, learnt to 
% make War. How ſtoutly will they fight, if 
Liberty is to be the Reward of their Valour ? 
But if all theſe Helps do not yet ſeem ſufficient, 
« recall your Colonies. You know, by the laſt 
Numbering of the People, that the Republic 
has no leſs than a hundred and thirty thouſand 
Heads of Families; there are ſcarce the ſeventh 


Part of theſe among the Malecontents. To con- 


« clude, rather than have the Law dictated to us 
„by theſe Rebels, grant the Latins the Right of 

Citizens of Rome, which they have ſo long ſued 
«© for: You will then ſee them immediately run 
« to your Aſſiſtance, and you will want neither 
« Soldiers nor Citizens. To reduce my Opinion 
eto a few Words, I think we ought not to ſend 
«© Deputies to the Rebels, nor do any thing that 
« can ſhow the leaſt Fear or Uneaſineſs. If they 
« return to their Duty, we ought to uſe them 


4 7 bur we ſhould purſue them Sword in 


and if they perſiſt in their Revolt.“ 


| The Senate * An Advice fo full of Reſolution was followed, 


41 wided . 


though through different Views, by the Faction of 
the Rich, and by all the young Senators. The two 
Conſuls on the other hand, who were Plebeians 
by Inclination, and who courted the Affection of 
the Mulcitude, and the old Men, naturally timo- 

4” . 8 5 rous, 
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rous, maintained, that Civit War was the 
Calamity that could befal « State. They were 
backed by ſuch of the Senate as regarded: only the 
' Preſervation of the public Liberty, and who doubred 
whether ſore ambitious and enterprieing Man 
might not ariſe even out of the Body of the Se- 
nate, and by the Help of theſe Diviſions make 
himſelf ſole Maſter of the Government. But ſcarce 
were they ſo much as heard the Place was filled 
with nothing but Clamour and Threatening. The 
R Senators, inſolent upon account of their 
irth, and jealous of the Prerogatives of their 
Rank, went over ſo far as to intimate to the Con- 
= chat th ey ſuſpected them. They told them 
repreſented Perſon of Kings: that they 
chen Authority and that of the Senate to 
—— againſt the Nane of the People; and 
the more Violent declared, that if the leaſt Inſult 
was offered to it, they would take Arms to 0 

ſerve to their Order, a Power which they 

ceived from their Anceſtors. 
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The two Conſuls, who were reſolved to favour Policy of 
the People, after having conferred together in pri- 2% Cen- 


| vate, determined to give thefe hot Spirits time to 


oo cool, and for that Purpoſe, to put off the 
eciſion of this great Affair to the next Aſſembly: 
But before they bro 10 ke up, in order to intimidate 
the young Senators who had talked to them too 
audaciouſſy, they threatened to deprive them of 
the Right of Suffrage, by fixing the Age neceſſary 
to qualify a Man to be a Senator, unleſs they 
behaved mlehves for the future with more Mo- 


deſty in ſo venerable an Aſſembly. As that had 


not. yet been ſettled, the young Senators, more 
afraid of loſi their Rank than their Point, 
truckled to the and Power of the Con- 


ſuls, who at the — made uſe of another 


Artifice againſt the older Senators that oppoſed 
the Abolition of the Debts, They gave rn to 


H 2 under - 


j 
' 
| 
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underſtand, that they could not bear this Diviſion 
in the Senate, and that if the Fathers did not en- 
ter into more unanimous Meaſures, they would 
carry this Affair before the People; that they 
could not without Injuſtice refuſe them the Cog- 
nizance of it, according to what was practiſed even 
under the Government of the Ki > ne 

The Sena- The Senators who had embraced Appius's Opi- 
coricomply. nion with moſt Warmth, plainly ſaw by the Turn 
which the Conſuls gave to this Affair, that it would 
ſlip from them if they perſiſted in their firſt Inten- 
tions. The Fear of falling into the Peoples Hand 
ſtaggered them; the Tears and Cries of the Wo- 
men and Children who embraced their Knees, and 
begged of them their Fathers and their Huſbands, 
fimſhed the Perſuaſion of them : And the Senate 
being convened again, the greater Number de- 
clared for coming to an Agreement. Appius, always 
immoveable in his Opinion, and incapable of chang- 
ing it but for the Force of Reafon, remained * 


alone in his Oppoſition, with ſome few of his Re- 


lations, who out of Decency could not leave him. 
Appius's The Confuls triumphed upon having 'brought 
—_— ” ron the Senate, almoſt in ſpight of themſelves, to 
come into their Meaſures. Appius, who was per- 
ſuaded that all Manner of Negotiation with the 
Rebels tended to the Diminution of the Senate's 
Authority, addreſſing himſelf to the two Conſuls: 
Though you ſeem reſolved, fays he to them, to 
treat with the People upon the Conditions they 
e ſhall preſcribe to you; and that even thoſe who 
« were of the contrary Opinion have changed 
e their Minds, either through Weakneſs or Intereſt ; 
for my Part, I declare once more, that indeed 
% we cannot have too much Re for the Mi- 
_ «« ſery of a People faithful and obedient, but I af. 
« firm that all manner of Negotiation is dangerous 

« ſo long as they continue in Arms.“ 1 


- 
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As the Senate had taken their Reſolution before, 


this Diſcourſe was heard with Pain, and conſi- 


dered as that of a Man zealous indeed for the Se- 


nate's Glory, but too much opinionated of his own 
Abilities, and either out of Vanity, or the Obſti- 
nacy of his Humour, incapable of ever changing 
his Opinion. 
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The Senate, without giving any Heed to it, Deputies 


named ten Commiſſioners to treat with the Male- 


from the 
Senate to 


contents, and choſe out of their own Body ſuch as the People. 


had always declared in Favour of the People. T. 
Largius, Menenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius were 
at the Head of this Deputation, all three Conſulars, 
and of whom two had governed the Republic, 
and commanded her Armies in Quality of Dicta- 


tors: They ſet forward with their Colleagues to- 
wards the Camp. This great News was got thi- 


ther before them: The Soldiers ran out in Crouds 
to receive their old Captains, under whom they had 
fought ſo many Battles. Shame and Rage were 
mingled in the Face of theſe Rebels, and there yet 
appeared through the Public Diſcontent, a Remain- 
der of the former — created by the Dignity 
* Command, eſpecially when ſupported by great 
The mere Preſence of theſe great Men had been 
ſufficient to bring back the Rebels to their Duty, 
if dangerous Spirits had not taken care to keep up 
the Fire of Diviſion. 1 
Stcwius BELLurus, as we ſaid before, had 
r the Confidence of theſe Soldiers; he was a 


Sicinius 
and I. u- 
nius CG 


lebeian, very ambitious, but artful, a great Maſter 2 the Feo- 


at fomenting Diſcord, and one that ex 


own Advancement from the Troubles of the State. 
He was backed in his Deſigns by another Plebeian 
much of the ſame Character, but ſomewhat more 
_ crafty: He was named Lvcivs Junivs, like 
the antient Deliverer of Rome, though of a very dif- 
ferent Family; nay, he affected the Surname of 

= EE C2 Brutus, 


his?“ 
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Brutus, out of a ridiculous Vanity of comparing 
himſelf with that illuſtrious Patrician. This Ple- 


beian adviſed Srcinivs to croſs at firſt the Ne- 


"ow on of the Deputies, and to create new Ob- 
ſtacles 


againſt Union and Peace, in order to find 
out what Advantage they might get from it, and 
at what Price the other Party would purchaſe it. 
„The Senate betray their Fear, ſays he: We are 
9 + Mpſters, if we know how to improve this Op- 


portunity : Let thoſe grave Magiſtrates ſpeak 
4 Ye they have to ſay; I will undertake to an- 


« ſwer them in the Name of our Comrades, and 


„ hope, what I ſhall fay will be equally uſeful 


<« and agreeable to them.” 
| Theſe tyo Heads of the Plebeians being agreed 


upon the different Parts they were to act, Sict- 
— introduced the Deputies into the Camp. All 


the Soldiers flocked about them, and after they 


had taken their Place ho they could be heard 
by the Multitude, they were told that they might 
give an Account of their Commiſſion. M. Vale- 
rius, ſpeaking for the Reſt, ſaid, that he brought 
them joyful News; that the Senate were pleaſed 
to —— their Fault; that they were empowered 
to grant them even all the Favours that were com- 
patible with the common Good of their Country; 
that nothing now hindered them from returnin 


into the C I, reviſiting their Houſhold-Gods, and 
Cc 


8 Embraces of their Wives and C hil- 
dren, faked for their Return, 


S1cin1vs replied, that before the People con- 
ſented to this, it was but Juſtice they themſelves 
ſhould lay open their Grievances and Pretences, 


and know what they might hope from theſe fine 


Promiſes of the Senate; and at the ſame time he 


exhorted thoſe of the Aoi — would defend 
— 


the ublic Liberty to a found Si- 
— reigned in the A mbly: T ey ſtood a 
at one Voker ap 1 Soldiers an being M 


ters 
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ters of the Talent of Elocution, durſt not take 
upon them to ſtand up for the common Cauſe. 
Ihen that Plebeian, who had taken the Name of 
Brutus, aroſe, as he had before agreed privately 
with Sicinius, and addreſſed himſelf to the Soldiers: 
« One would imagine, Fellow-ſoldiers, ſays he, Fine Speech 
« by this deep Silence, that you are ſtill awed by 2 K. Ju- 
de the ſervile Fear in which the Patricians and your D. H. 1. 6. 
«« Creditors have ſo long detained you. Every Man 
* conſults the Eyes of the Reſt, to ſee if he can per- 
“ ceive more Reſolution in them than he finds in 
„ himſelf, and not one of you is bold enough to 
« dare to ſpeak in public that which is the con- 
<« ſtant Subject of your private Converſations. Do 
« you not know that you are free? This Camp, 
* theſe Arms, will not they convince you that you 
are no longer under your Tytants? And if you 
e ſtill can doubt it, is not this Step which the Senate 
<« has taken ſufficient to ſatisfy you of it entirely? 
« Theſe Men, haughty and imperious as they are, 
% now come and court our-Friendſhip; they no 
longer make uſe either of proud Commands or 
« cruel Threats; they invite us as their Fellow- 
« citizens to return into our common Country, 
« and our Sovereigns condeſcend to come to our 
every Camp to offer us a general Pardon. Whence 
i then can proceed this obſtinate Silence, after ſuch 
* ſingular Condeſcenſions? If you doubt the Sin- 
« _ of their Promiſes ; if you fear that under 
* the Veil of a few fine Speeches they conceal your 
former Chains, why do you not ſpeak? And if 
« you dare not open your Mouths, at leaſt hear a 
% Roman, who has Courage enough to fear no- 
«© thing but not ſpeaking the Truth.“ <1 
Then turning to Valerius, You invite us, ſays 


N 
* ä „ 
n mY f N — 
— ſa 


| & he, to return to Rome; but you do not tell us 
« upon what Condition: Can Plebeians, ls 


* though free, think of being united with Patri- 
4 cians ſo rich and ſo ambitious? And even 
F H 4 e though 
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though we ſhould agree upon thoſe Conditions, 
what Security would they give us of their 
Words, thoſe haughty Patricians, who make a 
Merit in their Body of having deceived the Peo- 


4e be ? You talk to us of nothing but Pardon and 
cc 
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*orgiveneſs, as if we were ycur Subjects and 
Subjects in Rebellion; but that is the Point to 
be decided, The Aion is, which is in Fault, 
the People or the Senate; which of thoſe two 
Orders Eft violated that common Society which 
ought to ſubſiſt between the Citizens of ane and 
the ſame Republic. | 
$ In order to judge of this without Prejudice, 
give me leaye barely to relate a certain Number 
of Facts, for which I will deſire no other Wit- 
neſſes but yourſelf and yqur Colleagues. 
„% Our State was founded by Kings, and never, 
was the Roman People more free and more hap- 
y than under their Government. Targuin him- 
elf, the laſt of thoſe Princes, Targquin, ſo, odi- 
ous to the Senate and Nobility, was as favour- 


able to us as he Was averſe to you. He loved 


the Soldiers, he had an Eſteem for Valour, he 
was always for rewarding it; and every Body 
knows, that having ſound immenſe Riches in 
Sueſſa, a Town of the Velſei which he had taken, 
he choſe rather to leaye the Booty to his Army 


than to appropriate it to himſelf; ſo that beſides 
the Slaves, the Horſes, the Corn, and the Houſ- 


hold- ſtuff, there remained qver and aboye to 


each Soldier hye Ming of Silver, 


« Nevertheleſs, ro revenge your Injuries, we 
drove that Prince from Rome; we rook Arms 
againſt a Sovereign that a himſelf only 


with the Prayers he made to us to leave your 
Intereſts, and to return ta his Obedience. We 
afterwards cut to Pieces the Armies of Veii 
and Targuinia, which endeavoured to ſeſtore 
him tq the Throne, The formidable Power of 

; 3 V Porſenna: 
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9 2 the Famine that we were forced to 
« undergo —_ a long Siege, the fierce Aſſaults, 
« the continual Battles, in a Word, was any Thing 
capable of ſhaking the Faith which we had given 
« you? Thirty Latin Cities unite to reſtore the 
«.Tarquins, what would you have done then, if 
„% we had abandoned you, and joined your Ene- 
% mies? What — might we not have ob- 
<* tained of Targuin, while the Senate and Nobles 
<« would have been the Victims of his Reſent- 
ment? Who was it that diſperſed this dange- 
te rous Combination? To whom are you obliged 
for the Defeat of the Latins? Is it nat to this 
«* yery People, the Author of a Power which you 
* have ſince turned againſt them themſelves ? For 
* what Recompence have we had for the Aſſiſt- 
* ance we gave you? Is the Condition of the 
* Koman People one Jot the better? Have you 
* aſſociated > 2 in your Offices and Dignities ? 
Have our poor Citizens ſo much as found the 
e leaſt Relief in their Neceſſities ? - On the contrary, 
* have not our braveſt Soldiers, oppreſſed with 
* the Weight of Uſury, aned beneath the 
Chains of their mercileſs Creditors? What has 
* come of all thoſe vain Promiſes of aboliſhing, in 
** Time of Peace, the Debts which the Extortions 
of the Great had forced them to contract ? 
** Scarce was the War finiſhed, but you alike for- 
got our Services, and your Oaths. With what 
Deſign then do you come hither? Why do 
you try eo inveighe this People by the Enchant- 
<< ment of your Words? Are there any Oaths fo 
* ſolemn as to bind your Faith? And, after all, 
* what would you get by a Union brought about 
* by Artifice, kept up with mutual Diſtruſt, and 
* which can end at laſt in nothing but a Civil 
„War? Let us, on both Sides, avoid ſuch heavy 
« Misfortunes ; let us not loſe the Happineſs of 
our Separation; ſuffer us to depart from a Coun- 


* « try 


T. Largius 
anſevers 
L. Junius. 
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try where we are loaden with Chains like fo 


% many Slaves; and where, falling to be Farmers 
<« of our own Inheritances, we are forced to cul- 
e tivate them for the Profit of our Tyrants. We 


hall find a Country wherever we are allowed to 


to hve in Liberty; and ſo long as we have our 
« Swords in our Hands, we ſhall be able to open 
e ourſelves a Way into more fortunate Climates.“ 

A Diſcourſe ſo bold renewed in the Aſſembly 
the melancholy Remembrance of all thoſe Miſeries 
whereof the People complained z every Man was 
eager to quote Examples of the Rigor of the Pa- 
iricians, ſome had loſt their Inheritances ; others 
complained of having long ſuffered in the Priſons 
of their Creditors ; ſeveral ſhowed yet the Marks 


of the Stripes they had received; and there was 


not one that, beſides the general Intereſt, had not 
a particular Injury to 1 | 

T. Largius, the Head of the Deputation, thought 
himſelf bound to anſwer all theſe Complaints, and 


idem. ib. he did it with that exact Equity and Upri 


_—_ 
v. % which was. ſo natural to him: He ſaid, that it 


was not in their Power to hinder Men who had 
lent their Money with an honeſt Intention, from 
exacting the Repayment of it; and that it was 
without Example in any well-regulated Govern- - 
ment, that the Magiſtrate ſhould refuſe the Aid of 
the Laws to thoſe that demanded it, ſo long as 
thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms ſerved for the Rule in 
the Government. That nevertheleſs the Senate 
was willing to look into the Neceſſities of the 
People, and to remedy them by new Regulations; 
but that it alſo became cher Jutce to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe, whoſe prudent Conduct deſerved the Relief 


of the Commonwealth, from ſuch as were fallen 


in Poverty only through their. own Sloth and In- 
temperance : That thoſe ſeditious Men, who ſeemed 
to make it their Buſineſs to keep up the Diviſion 
FEY | by, petween 
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between the Senate and the People, were not more * 


deſerving of Favour, and that it would be a very 


reat Advantage to the Republic to loſe ey 
Citizens. 


T. Largius was going to proceed in a Diſcourſe Sicinius 
more ſincere than convenient in the preſent. Con- #! interr _ 


juncture, when Sicinius, provoked at what he had 
ſaid in relation to the Leaders of the Sedition, 
cut him off abruptly, and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Aſſembly, * You now ſee, my r 
« (ſays he) by the haughty Speech of this Pa- 
« trician, what you are to expect from his N 
« ciation, and what Treatment is preparing for 
you at Rome, if the Senate can once draw, you | 
« into their Power.” And then turning imme- 
diately to the Deputies, * Propoſe directly, ſays 
« he, the Conditions you are impowered to o 
« us for our Return, or this Inſtant leave our 


* Camp. — are not diſpoſed to bear with 
9 any longe 


ENENIUS, _ well knew that ſuch Eapli- Megenie 


cations were only likely to exaſperate the Diſpute, > on 
took upon him to ff and addreſſing himſelf, 
in his Turn, to the whole Aſſembly, he repreſented, 


then Bp they were not come to the Camp only to 


juſtify ify the Conduct of the Senate; that thoſe we 
— — ſtudious for the Public 
ully enquired into the unhappy Cauſes o tee 
Diviſions, and had found, that = extreme Ind 
youu of the Plebeians, and the Severity of their 
reditors, was the true Source of — that in 
order to redreſs this at once, they had deter- 
mined, by unanimous Conſent, and J by the ſove- 
reign Authority with which they were — ä 
to annul all Obligations, and to declare the 
- free of all manner of Debts: And has 
to thoſe which might be contracted here- 
yy Proviſion ſhould be made by a new Re- 
gulation, to de agreed upon between the 9 
"= 


I 
| 
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and the Senate: That a Senatuſconſultum ſhould 
afterwards paſs, conformable to that Agreement, 
and be ena into a Law; and that all the Com- 
. miſſioners in the Aſſembly ſhould en age their 
Lives to the People, and devote themſelves and 
Children to the infernal Gods, if they failed in 
This prudent Magiſtrate finding the Minds of 
the People ſoftened by theſe Conceſſions, and de- 
ſiring to leſſen the Jealouſy that was between the 
Poor and the Rich, repreſented to them how ne- 
ceſſiry it was in a State, that one Part of the Ci- 
tizens ſhould be richer than another; and we are 
told, that to inculcate this Maxim into that Peo- 
le, yet fierce and unpoliſhed, he made uſe of that 
amous Apologue of a Conſpiracy of all the Mem- 
bers of the human Body againſt the Stomach, un- 
der Pretence that, without working, it only en- 
joyed the Fruit of the Labour of all the Reſt, 
After having applied it to the People and the 
— he — them 5 t 0 m _- 
„like the Stomach, conveyed through the 
— Members joined to it, the ſame Nouriſh- 
ment that it received itſelf, but much better pre- 
pared, and that to it alone they owed their Life 
and Strength «+ Was it not the Patricians, 
« added he, that firſt ſtood up for the public 
« Liberty? To whom _—_ owe the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Republic? When Dangers threaten, 
« off whom do you turn your Eyes, and whence 
<«< have always proceeded thoſe generous, Coun- 
« ſels that have ſaved the State? Nothing is 
more precious to that wiſe Body than your 
“ Preſervation and Union: The Senate loves 
« you all with the reaſonable Affection of a Fa- 
* ther, but without debaſing itſelf to the trea- 
« cherous Fawnings of a Flatterer. You de- 
mand the Abolition of the Debts; they grant 
« jt you: But they grant it only becauſe —_ 
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think it juſt, and neceſſary to the Good of our 
« Country. Return then with Confidence into 
« the Boſom of that common Mother, who has 
« educated us all in Sentiments equally generous 


d and free, Receive our Embraces as the firſt 


« Fruits of Peace; let us enter all together into 

« Rome, let us jointly carry thither the firſt News 

« of our Re- union; and may the Gods, who, 

« protect this Empire, grant that it may be 

« — celebrated by new Victories over our 

% Enemies,” 5 1 | 
The People could not hear this moving Speech L, Junius 

without ſhedding Tears; all the Plebeians, as with 15 > 
one Voice, cried out to Menzsn1vs, that they were Menenlus. 

ſatisfied, and that he might lead them back to 

Rome, But the pretended Brutus, that had juſt 

before ſpoken ſo ſharply againſt the Senate, ſtop- 
d his ſudden Heat: He told the People, that 

in truth they ought at preſent to be ſatisfied with 

the Abolition of the Debts ; but that he could not 

forbear letting them know, that he was very ap- 
rehenſive for the future, and that he feared * 


Senate would one Day take Revenge for the Juſ- 
tice they had been forced to do them, unleſs, added 
he, Ways be found to ſecure the State, and the 
Liberties of the People, againſt the Enterprizes of 
ſo 1 2 #0 Pe 

„What other Security can you aſk, repli 
« Menenivs, beſides what — Laws, an the Lend 
« Conſtitution of the Republic afford already ?.to be chofen 
« Grant us, anſwered Brutus, ſome Officers a dy of 
F be choſen out of the Order of the Plebeians. Plebeians, 
„We do not deſire to have them diſtinguiſhed 2:4 talled 
« by the honourable Marks of the Magiſtracy, 13; Fal, 
neither with the Robe bordered with Purple, 
* nor = * wy Chair, r Lictors: We 
are willing to leave all that Pageantry to Patri- 
“ cians, proud of their Birth or Dignities; we 

©: ſhall be contented if we may every Year 2 

4 — cc ome . 
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a ſortie Plebeians, that may only have Authority 


* to Hinder the Injuſtice that may be done to the 


People, and to defend their Intereſts both pub- 
= hc and private. If you came hither with a ſin- 


4 cere Intention to give us Peace, you cannot re- 


« ject ſo equitable a Propoſal.” | 
he People, who are always of the Opinion 
of him that ſpeaks laſt, immediately applauded . 
what Brutus had ſaid, The Deputies were ex- 
tremely furprized at ſuch a Demand; they retired 
a little _ from the Aſſembly to confer toge- 
ther; and being returned to it, Menenrvs told 
cher, that they aſked a very extraordinary Thing, 
and which, in Time, might even be * 
new Diſſenſions: That it abſolutely exceeded the 


- Bounds of their Inſtructions and Powers; but that 
M. Valerius, and ſome of the Deputies, would go 


and make their Report of it to the Senate, and 
that it would not be long before they returned 
with an Anſwer. 7 \ 

| Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all Speed to 
Rome; the Senate was immediately convened, - 


and they laid open the Peoples new Pretenſions. 
M. Valerius declared himſelf their Protector; he 


repreſented that they ſhould not think to govern 
a warlike People, that was both Soldier and Ci- 
tizen at the ſame Time, as they might rule peace- 


able Subjects that had never ſtirred from their 


Fire- ſides. That War, and a continual Exerciſe 
of Arnis, inſpired a Kind of Courage, which could 
not bear the ſervile Dependence which was ex- 
peed from theſe brave Men: That indeed it 
was but Juſtice to have the moſt particular Re- 

reds for a generous People, that had rooted out 

yranny with the Expence of their Blood]; that it 
was his Opinion, theySought to grant them 
the Officers they demanded; and that perhaps 
ſuch Inſpectors might not be altogether uſeleſs in 
a free State, to have an Eye over thoſe among the 


rce of © 
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Great, that 7 ſome time or other, be tempted 
to carry their Authority too far. | 5 
Appius could not hear fuch a Speech without 
burning with Indignation: He called both Gotls 
and Men to be Witneſſes of all the Miſchiefs that 
ſuch an Innovation in the Government would 
bring upon the or gon and, as if his Teal and 
Rage had inſpired him, he foretold the Senate, 
that by this Exceſs of Condeſcenſion they were 
fuffering a Tribunal to be ſet up, which by De- 
grees would riſe againſt their Authority, and at 
ſen h deſtroy it. But this generous Senator was 
little minded, and his Remonſtrance was looked 
upon as only the Spleen of a Man obſtinately 
wedded to his own Opinion, and out of Humour 
that it was not followed. The other Side pre- 
vailed ; moſt of the Senators, weary of theſe Di- 
viſions, were willing to have Peace at any Rate. 
Thus, almoſt with an univerſal Conſent, they 
_ to the Creation of theſe new Magiſtrates, 
who were called Tribunes of the People. 
A Senatuſconſultum was made accordingly, which 
at the ſame Time included the Abolition of the 
Debts. The Deputies of the Senate carried it to 
the Camp as the Seal of Peace. The People now 
ſeemed to have nothing to detain them longer out 
of Rome; but the Leaders of the Sedition would 
nm! dt allow them to ſeparate before they elected the 
| new Magiſtrates . of the People. The Aſſembly 
| was held in the very Camp; the Auſpices were 
| taken, the Voices and Suffrages were gathered by 
Curie, and they choſe ſor the firſt Tribunes of the 
People, according to Diomſius Halicarnoſſeus, I. 
on Brutus and C. Stetxtus BettvTus, the The ff 
eaders in the Revolt, who, at the ſame Time, 1h Pie. 
aſſociated C. and P. Licinius, and Sp. Iſcilius Ru- ple that 
ga, into their Dignity, Livy ſays, that C. Licinius Rome =» 
and Lucius Albinus were the fl Tribunes, and © 
that they choſe themſelves three Colleagues, _— | 
| whom 
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whom Steintus Beiuvtvs is named as one; and 
that Hiſtorian adds, that ſome Authors related, 
that there were at firſt but rwo Tribunes elected 
in chat Aſſembly. 

Be this as it will, thoſe firſt Tribunes, and thoſe 
Movers of the Sedition, in order to prevent the 


Senates Reſentment, had the Skill to intereſt the 


whole Nation in their Defence. The People be- 
fore they left the C ** , by their Advice, declared 
the nf of their 'T ribunes ſacred z' a Law was 
paſſed to that Effect, which made it Death to offer 
the leaſt Violence to a Tribune; and all the Ro. 
mans were obliged to take the moſt ſolemn Oaths 
for the Obſervation of this Law ; the People then 
ſacrificed to the Gods upon that Mountain, 
afterwards called the Mons Sacer, from whence 
nd returned into Rome, led by their Tribunes 

the 4:0 can of the Senate. | 


End of the Firſt Book. 
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The Tribunes of the People, who had been created 
only to hinder the Plebeians from being oppreſſed, 
endeavour to deſtroy the Authority of the Senate, 
The Origin 7 the Plebeian Ædiles. In what 
Manner the Tribunes obtained a * to convene 


the Aſſembly of the People. Coriolanus declares 


boldly againſt the Enterprizes of the Tribunes. 
The Character of that Patrician, The Tribunes 
require him to anſwer for his Conduct before the 
Aſſembly of the People. Coriolanus refuſes to 
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 arknowledee the Authority of that Tribunal. The 
Senate at firſt interpoſes in his Favour, but, at 


length, abandons him, and grants a Decree to refer 
the Decifion of this Difference to the Aſſembly of 


the People, Coriolanus is condemned to perpetual 
Exile, He retires among the Volſci, whom be 
prevails upon to take Arms againſt the Romans. 
He enters their Dominions at the Head of a nume- 
rous Army. Every Thing gives Way before him : 
Rome her /clf is upon the Brink of the moſt dread- 
ful Calamities, when ſhe is freed from the Danger 
by the Wiſdom and Prudence of two Roman Ladies, 


among others, one the Wife, and the other the 
Mother of Coriolanus. | 


The Trou- 


The Tout DOME, by the Eſtabliſhment of the 
followed %*g A Tribuneſhip, changed the Form of 
the creat WS K her Government a ſecond Time. It 
Ae 50 had paſſed before, as we have already 
People. N ſeen, from the Monarchic State to a 


Kind of Ariſtocracy, where the whole Authority 
was in the Hands of the Senate and the Great. 
But by the Creation of the Tribunes, there aroſe 
inſenſibly, and by flow Degrees, a Democracy, 
wherein the People, under different Pretences, 
got Poſſeſſion of the better Part of the Govern- 
ment. Ow | 
The Fowwer The Senate at firſt ſeemed to have no Occaſion 
1% of to apprehend any Danger from the Tribunes, who 
theſe Tri- had no Power but to interpoſe in the Defence of 
firſt neither the Quality of Senators, nor a parti- 
cular Tribunal, nor any Juriſdiction over their 
Fellow-citizens, nor the Power of calling the Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People. Habited like mere pri- 
vate Men, and attended by one ſingle Servant, call- 
ed Viator, which was indeed little. different from 
a Footman, they ſat upon a Bench without the 
| Senate, 


the Plebeians. Nay, thoſe new Magiſtrates had at 


rr — 


. * 
n * 


the 
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Senate, and were never admitted into it but when 

the Conſuls called them in to aſk their Opinion 

upon ſome Affair that concerned the Intereſts of 

the People, The whole Authofity conſiſted in 

-< Right to r the Decrees of the Senate by 
Latin Wo 


rd Veto, that is to ſay, I forbid it, 
which they wrote at the Bottom of their Decrees, 


when they thought them contrary to the Liberty 


of the People; and this Power was confined 
within the Walls of Rome, or at moſt to a Mile 
round: And that the People might always have 
in the City Protectors at Hand to take their Part, 


the Tribunes were not allowed to be abſent from 


the City any one whole Day, except in the Feriæ 


Latinæ. For the ſame Reaſon they were obliged 


to keep their Doors open Day and Night, to re- 


ceive the Complaints of ſuch Citizens as ſhould 
ſtand in need of their Protection. Such Magi- 


ſtrates ſeemed deſigned only to prevent the Op- 
preſſion of the Diſtreſſed; but they did not lon 

contain themſelves within the Bounds of ſo W 
Moderation. There was nothing afterwards ſo 


great and exalted to which they did not raiſe their 


ambitious Views: We ſhall quickly ſee them 
ſtand in Competition with the chief Magiſtrates 
of the Republic, and under Pretence of ſecu- 


ring the Liberty of the People, they indeed con- 
cealed a Deſign of ruining the Authority of the 


Senate. 
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One of the firſt Steps of theſe Tribunes was dises 


heians, that, with the Title of Adiles, might aſliſt 
them in the Multitude of Affairs, with which they 


ſaid they were overloaded in ſo great a City as 
| Rome, and eſpecially in the Beginning of a new 


Magiſtracy, 


The Senate, always divided, and having loſt 
Sight of the fixed Point of their Government, 


tutfered themſelves to be carried away juſt as theſe 
| 3-4: ambitious 


do aſk Permiſſion of the Senate to chooſe two Ple- created. 
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| ep them. Such was the Origin of the Ple- 


D. H. I. 6. 


they had at lea 


Oroſ. 1. 2. 
LS: 
Year of 
Rome 
261. 


D. H. 1. 7. 


the Office of Adiles. Thoſe ſeditious Men, whoſe 


9 
raiſed by 
the Tri- 
uns. 


eian Adiles, the Creatures and Miniſters of the 


firſt Tribunes; and at the Beginning they were 


only their Agents, but afterwards they took to 


themſelves the Inſpection of the public Edifices, 
the Care of the Temples, Baths, Aqueducts, and 
the Cognizance of a great many Affairs which be- 


fore belonged to the Conſuls; a new Breach made 
by the Tribunes in the Senate's Authority. 


However, the more popular Senators hoped 


that by Netding up ſomething of their Right, 


which lay hid at the Bottom of their Hearts, was 


not long before it flamed out afreſh: A Famine 


that happened. the following Year, under the Con- 


ſulſhip of T. Gzcanivs and P. Mixurius, ſerved: 


the Tribunes for a Pretence to fall again upon the 


Grandees and the Senate. Sp. IciLivs was this: 
Year the firſt of the Tribunes, and BxvuTvs and 


$1cini1vs, to keep themſelves ſtill at the Head of 
Affairs, were deſcended from the Tribuneſhip to 


Credit ſubſiſted only by the Miſunderſtanding they, 
fomented between the two Orders of the Com- 


monwealth, malicioudy gave out, that the Patri- 
cians having their Granaries full of Corn, had 


occaſioned the public Dearth, in order to make 


up to themſelves the Abolition of the Debts, by 
the exceſſive Price at which they ſhould ſell it: 


That this was a new Kind of Uſury invented by 


| theſe Tyrants, with Intent to get, at an incon- 


ſiderable Rate, the little Land that was ſtill left to 
the poor Plebetans. 


' Nevertheleſs, thoſe Tribunes could not but 
know that the People themſelves, and = De- 
= 8 ertion 


ambitious Men pleaſed; this new Demand alſo was: 


reſtored Quiet to the Republic. 
And indeed Rome appeared to be in og e, and. 
the Union of the People and Patricians ſeemed to- 
be ſincere and durable. But the Fire of Diviſion, 


; 
j 
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ſertion upon the Mons Sacer, at the Time for ſow- 
ing the Corn, was the Cauſe of this Scarcity; be- 
cauſe, in that general Diſorder, where moſt of the 


Malecontents had Thoughts of ſettling elſewhere, 


the Lands remained uncultivated and unſown. But 


theſe Dealers in Sedition ſtudied for nothing but 


Pretences; they were very well aſſured, that let 
them be ever ſo improbable, they would paſs for 


the moſt ſolid Arguments with a Populace that 


wanted Bread; and they inveighed againſt 'the 


Government only to make themſelves Maſters of 
it, or at leaſt to change it according to their own 


Intereſts. 


The Senate uſed no Arms againft theſe Invec- D. H. 1. 7. 
tives, but a conſtant and . generous Care, and a P. 47. 


continual Application to provide for the People's 
Neceſſities: They bought up Corn on all Sides; 


and becauſe the Nations bordering upon Rome, 


who were jealous of her Greatneſs, refuſed to fur- 
niſh them, they were forced to ſend for it as far as 


from Sicily, P. VaLErIivs, Son of the famous 
Publicola, and L. Gzcanivs, Brother to the Con 
ſul, were ſent with this Commiſſion. Ok 


However, as the Tribunes continued to ſpread 


diſadvantageous Reports of the Senate's Condut, 


with Deſign to raiſe the Multitude, the Conſuls 
convened an Aſſembly of the People to undeceive 


them, and to let them ſee, by the Care that had 


been taken of their Subſiſtence, the Injuſtice and 
Malice of their Tribunes. . Theſe latter diſputed 
with them for the Right of ſpeaking z and as, in 
this Conteſt, both Parties ſpoke at the ſame Time, 


neither of them was heard. They repreſented in 


vain to the Tribunes, that they had no Power to 
talk directly to the People, and that their whole 
Function conſiſted in the Right of Oppoſition, 
when ſome Offer had been made to the People 
contrary to their Intereſts. Theſe retorted upon 
the Conſuls, that the Senate was the only Place 

Y 13 | where 
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where they had any Buſineſs to preſide ; and ob- 
ſtinately maintained that it belonged to them, pre- 
ferably to all other Magiſtrates, to ſpeak in the 
Aſſemblies of the People. | SE 


Ib. p. 420. Theſe mutual Pretenſions increaſed. the Tu- 


mult; the Diſpute grew warmer and warmer, 
and the hotteſt in each Party were juſt ready to 
come to Blows, when Brutus, who was but Acdile 
this Year, as we ſaid before, thought this Dil- 
order a-favourable Opportunity for extending the 
Authority of the Tribunes, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the two Conſuls, he promiſed them to appeaſe 


the Tumult, if they would give him leave to ſpeak. 


in public. 
Diſpute be- The Conſuls, who in this! Permiſſion intreated 
| en the of them by a Plebeian in Preſence of his Tribunes, 
Saulus und found a new Proof of their Right to preſide, in all 
the Zdile Aſſemblies of the Roman People, conſented he 


L. Junius. ſhould freely ſpeak whatever he thought fit, not 


2 but that as he knew the Name of an 
y of the People took in the Senators and 


Aſſemb | 
Knights as well as the Plebejans, he would bring 
the Tribunes off from their Pretenſions of pre- 
ſiding in them. But Brutus had very different 
Thoughts, and inſtead of addreſſing himſelf either 
to the People or the Tribunes, he turned to the 
Conſul Geganius, who had been one of the Com- 
miſſioners that the Senate ſent to the Mons Sacer; 

„ Do you remember, ſays he, that when we la- 

„ boured jointly to bring the two Orders of the 

a % Republic to an Agreement, no Patrician inter- 
“ rupted thoſe that were appointed to take Care 
of the Intereſts of the People, nay, and that 


* 


it was expreſly ſtipulated that it ſhould be fo, 


to the Intent that each Party might ſet forth 


* their Reaſons with the more Order and Tranquil- 


“ lity? I remember it very well, replied Geganius. 
* Wherefore then, continued Brutus, do you 


« facred, 


„ now interrupt our Tribunes, whoſe Perſons are 


N 
P 


* vince the People that the Tribuneſhip can ba 
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* ſacred, and who are inveſted with a public 


« Magiſtracy? We interrupt them juſtly, an- 
e ſwered Geganius, becauſe having ourſelves con- 
« vened the Aſſembly, according to the Privi- 


lege of our Dignity, it belongs to us to ſpeak.” 


The Conſul added too raſhly, and without think- 


ing of the Conſequences, That if the Tribunes had Impru- 


convened the Aſſembly, he would have been ſo far from 


Citizen, he had a Right to be preſent at all Aſem- 
blies of the People. 


dence of 

: ' Geganius. 
interrupting them, that he would not ſo much as come to 
hear what they ſaid," though, merely as a Roman 


Brutus no ſooner heard theſe laſt Words, but Artifce af 


he cried out in à Tranſport of Joy. The Victory 
« 1s yours, O Plebeians.! Tribunes, give way to 
* the Conſuls; let them ſpeak to-day as much 
« as they pleaſe, to-rgorrow I will ſhew you 


what the Dignity and Power of your Office 


« is; only take Care that the People repair 


- * hither betimes in the Morning by your Orders, 
* and by your convoking. If I abuſe their 


Confidence and yours, I am ready to expiate 


« theſe raſh Promiſes with the Forfeit of my 

88 . | | 
The Aſſembly was forced to break up, Night 

coming on during theſe Contentions ; the People 


went away impatient to ſee the Effect of Brutus's 


Promiſes; and the Patricians retired on their 
Parts, deſpiſing the Boaſts of a private Man, un- 
able, as they thought, to give any greater Extent 


to the Function of Tribune, than the ſingle Pri- 
vilege of Oppoſition that had been granted upon 


the Mons Sacer. 

But BRUrus, more cunning than the Senate 
imagined, went to the Tribune Icilius; he ſpent 
Part of the Night in conſulting with him and his 
Colleagues, and he let them into his Deſigns. 
* All we have to do, ſays he to them, is to con- 


* 


14 


Junius. 
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5+ of no manner of Uſe to them, unleſs the Tri- 
“ bunes have Power to convene the Aſſemblies, 


<« in order to repreſent to them whatever may 


* concern their Intereſts; the People will never 
« refuſe to paſs a Law, which cannot but be ad- 
© vantagedus to them: All the Difficulty lies in 
? preventing the Senate and Patricians that might 
' « oppoſe it: For this Purpoſe we muſt hold the 
« Aſſembly as early as poſſible, and poſſeſs our- 
“ ſelves betimes of all the Avenues to the Roftrum.” 
His Colleagues having approved his Scheme, ſent 
into the ſeveral Parts of the City to ſolicit the 
rincipal Plebeians to repair to the Forum by 
Break of Day, with as many of their Friends as 
they could poſſibly get together, The Tribunes, 
on their Parts, were there before Morning, and, 
according to Brutus's Advice, inſtantly took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Temple of Vulcan, where thoſe who 
intended to ſpeak uſually placed themſelves. An 
innumerable Multitude of People had quickly 
crowded the Forum. Icilius took upon him to 
ſpeak ; and in order to revive the Pinetmeſs and 
Animoſity in Mens Minds, he began with ſum- 
ming up all that the People Wi the 
Avarice and Inhumanity of the Great before the 
Eſtabliſnment of the Tribuneſhip : He then repre- 
ſented, that the public Miſery would never have 
had an End, if two Citizens had not been found 
that had Courage enough to ſtand up againſt the 
Tyranny of the Patricians. That after the Aboli- 
tion of the Debts, thoſe very Patricians had taken 
Advantage of-the Famine, to bring the People once 
more into. Slavery; and that they endeavoured to 
hinder the Tribunes from ſpeaking in the Aſſem- 
blies, for fear they ſhauld give the People Light in- 
to their true Intereſts: That this open Tyranny ren- 
dered the Tribuneſhip of no Effe& and that the 
People muſt either of their own Accord renounce 
their Magistra: ure, or, by a new Law, give Au- 
5 ES _* thority 
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thority to their Magiſtrates to convene Aſſem- 
blies, to deliberate concerning their Rights, and. 
that then it ſhould be unlawful, upon the ſevereſt 
' Penalties, to interrupt or diſturb them in the Exe- 
cution of their Office. Y 


z 


* 


Applauſes. The People immediately cried out, 
that he ſhould propoſe the Law himſelf. He had 
prepared it the Night before, and had taken Care 
to get it ready, for fear that if they were obliged 
to defer the Publication of it to the next Aſſem- 


bly, the Senate and Patricians would be there to 


oppoſe it. He read it aloud, and it was conceived 


in theſe Terms: 


v 


This Diſcourſe was received as uſual with great 
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„That no Man preſume to interrupt a Tri- Year of 


* bune that is ſpeaking in the Aſſembly of the 


Rome 
262. 


“ Roman People. If any one break this Law, P. H. p. 


he ſhall preſently give Bail to pay the Fine to 447 


432. 


« which he ſhall be condemned: If he refuſes, Favor f 


« he ſhall be put tO Death, and his Goods con- 


« fiſcated.” 5 
The People gave Force to this Law by their 


 Suffrages. The Conſuls having ſhewn an Inten- 


tion to reject it, alledging that it was a Law _ 
cured by mere Surprize, and in an Aſſembly held 
by Stealth, without Auſpices, and without being 
called by any lawful Authority; the Tribunes reſo- 
lutely declared that they would have no more Re- 
ſpect to the Decrees of the Senate, than the Se- 
nate ſhould have from this Plebiſcitum. This was 


the Subject of many Diſputes, which were ma- 


naged with nothing but Reproaches on each Side, 


but without ever coming to Acts of Violence. 


At length the Senate, like a good Father, gave 
Way to the Obſtinacy of the Plebeians, whom it 
always looked upon as its Children: The Law 
was received with a general Conſent of the two 
Orders; the People, fatisfied with having enlarged 
the Power of their Tribunes, bore the Famine 


patiently; 


he Tri- 


unes. 
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patiently ; and ſtill retained ſo much Equity in 
their Diſtreſs, to pay a Veneration to thoſe great 
Men that had ad them with ſo much Cou- 
rage and Firmnels. | 

The City remained for ſome Time in Quiet; but 
Plenty produced what Famine could not; and a 
Fleet laden with Corn, and which arrived upon the 
Roman Coaſt, gave the Tribunes a new Occaſion 
of extending their Power, and of re-kindling Se- 


dition. | 
22 Se- P. Valerius and I. Geganius, whom the Senate 
—_ had 79-0 to go to Sicily, as we ſaid before, re- 
bunes, turned with a great Number of Ships laden with 


3 Corn, under the Conſulate of M. Mixurius and 
262. A. SEM RONIus. Gelo, Tyrant of Sicily, had 
made a Preſent of the greater Part of it, and the 
Envoys of the Senate had bought the Remainder 
with the public Money: The Queſtion now was, 
what Price to ſet upon it; the Tribunes were 
called into the Senate to give their Opinion; thoſe 
Senators whoſe only Aim was to reſtore a perfect In- 
telligence between the People and the Senate, were 
for diſtributing gratis, among the Poor, that Corn 
which they owed to the Liberality of Gelo, and for 
ſelling, at a moderate Rate, that which they had 
bought with the public Treaſure. But when it 
came to CokioLANus's Turn to ſpeak, that Se- 
nator, to whom the Inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip, 
was odious, maintained that this Condeſcenſion in 
the Senate to the Neceſſities of the People only 
encouraged them in their Inſolence; that they 
ſhould never keep them to their Duty any longer 
than they were in Indigence ; and that the time was 
now come to avenge the Majcſty.of the Senate, vio- 
lated by the ſeditious Multitude, whoſe Leaders, 
with an Addition of Guilt, had extorted Dignities 


for themſelves, as a Reward for their Rebellion. 


It was thus this Senator declared himſelf m the 
very Preſence of the Tribunes. 


| But 


* 
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But before we proceed to the Conſequences of 
this Affair, I think it will be abſolutely neceſſary 


to give ſome farther Knowledge of a Man that is 


to act ſo great a Part in. this Paſſage of our Hil- 


tory, and whoſe Fortune was more glorious than 


happy. 


$7 


Caius MarTivs CorrtorLanus was deſcended Characfer 


from one of the moſt illuſtrious Patrician Fami- 


of Corio- 
lanus. 


lies in Rome. He received the Surname of Coricla- Plut. in 
nus for having taken, Sword in Hand, Corioli, one Coriol. 


of the chief Towns of the Volſci. Having loſt 


his Father in his Infancy, he was educated with 
great Care by his Mother Veturia, a Woman of 
auſtere Virtue, who had omitted no Methods to 
inſpire her own Sentiments into her Son. 


| CortoLanus was wile, frugal, diſintereſted, 


of a ſtrict Probity, and an inviolable Adherer to 


the Obſervation of tie Laws. With theſe pacific 
Virtues there never was known a more exalted Va- 


Jour, or ſuch a Capacity for the Art of War; he 
ſeemed to have been born a General; but he was 
| harſh and imperious in his Command]; as ſevere 


to other Men as to himſelf; a generous Friend, an 


implacable Enemy; too haughty for a Republic. 


Satisfied with the Uprightneſs of his own Intenti- 


ons, he went on directly to what was good, with- 


out making Uſe of that Art and thoſe Inſinuations 


which are ſo neceſſary in a State founded upon 
Equality and Moderation. He had demanded 


the Conſulſhip the preceding Year, and moſt of 
the Senators being of Opinion that ſo great a Cap- 
tain would do very ſignal Services to the State, if 
he were inveſted with that Dignity, had uſed their 
Intereſt in his Favour. This Recommendation of 
the Great was a ſufficient Impediment in the Minds 


of the People. The Tribunes, who dreaded the 


extraordinary Courage and great Firmneſs of Co- 
RIOLANUS, had repreſented to the Plebeians the 


Solicitations of the Senate as a private Conſpiracy 
GY | againſt 


| 
| 


Coriola- 


Speech. 


Liv. Dec. 


88 


L. 


Conſequen- 
ces of that 
Speech. 


% 
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againſt their Order, which had made the People 
refuſe him their Voices. This Denial he laid ex- 
tremely to Heart; and he conceived the ſharpeſt 
Reſentment of it, which he ſnewed upon this Oc- 
caſion. If the People ſaid he in full Senate, 
nus'sproud « expect to have a Share in our Liberties, if they 


think to have Proviſions at a moderate Price, let 
them reſtore to the Senate its antient Rights, 
“and wipe out the very Footſteps of the laſt · Se- 


« ditions. Why muſt I behold in the Forum, and 
eat the Head of the People, Magiſtrates unknown 


* to our Fathers, forming as it were two different 
* Republics within the Walls of one and the 
„ ſame City? Shall I ſuffer a Sicinius, a Brutus, to 
„ reign imperiouſly in Rome, I that could not en- 
dure to bee 

% ced to look with Fear upon Tribunes, that owe 
their Power to nothing but our Weakneſs ? Let 


us no longer bear ſo great an Indignity ; but let 
© us reſtore to our Conſuls the juſt Authority 
* which they ought to have over all that call them- 


« ſelves by the Roman Name, If Sicinius is diſ- 
“ contented at this, let him retire once more with 


< thoſe Rebels that feed his Inſolence, and ſupport 


« his Tyranny : The Way of the Mons Sacer is 


4 ſtill open to him; we want no Subjects, but 


« what are obedient and peaceful, and we had 
« much better be without them, than ſhare the 
Government and Dignities of, the State with a 
& vile Rabble.“ | 

The oldeſt Senators, and thoſe eſpecially wha 
had managed the laſt Accommodation, thought 
this vehement Speech more haughty than prudent : 
The young Senators, on the contrary, who did 
not. foreſee the Conſequences of it, gave it the 
higheſt Commendations. All, Admirers of Corio- 
lanus's Virtue, cried out, that he was the only Man 
that had the Courage of a true Roman : They re- 


pented and were aſhamed of the Conſent they had 


given 


her ruled by Kings? Shall I be for- 
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ven to the Erection of the Tribuneſhip, as a 
Ave Pts Piece of Cowardice : They talked open- 
ly of aboliſhing it; and the Majority were for 
re-eſtabliſhing the Government upon its antient 
Foundations. 


* 


The Tribunes, whom the Conſuls had ſent for Liv. Dec. 
into the Senate, as we ſaid before, ſeeing this king 


of Conſpiracy againſt their Order, went out in the 
greateſt Fury, publickly invoking the Gods; who 
were Avengers of Perjury, and calling them to 
bear Witneſs of the ſolemn: Oaths by which the 
Senate had given Authority to the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Tribuneſhip. They aſſembled the People 
tumultuonſly, and cried aloud from the Raſtrum, 
that the Patricians had made a League to deſtroy 
them, their Wives and Children, unleſs the Ple- 


Beians delivered their Tribunes chained into the 


Hands of Cor1oLanus; that he was a ſecond 
Tyrant riſing up in the Republic, and aimed' ei- 
ther at their Deaths or Slavery. | 

The People take Fire immediately; they ut- 
ter a thouſand confuſed Cries full of Indignation 
and Threats. Rome, but juſt delivered from one 
Tumult, behotds another Sedition approaching 


more dangerous than the former. Nobody thinks 


now of retiring upon the Mons Sacer; the People, 
who had as it were made a Trial of their Strength, 
intended to diſpute the Empire of Rome with the 
Patricians in the Middle of Rome itſelf : They talk. 
of no leſs than going directly and tearing Coriolanus 
out of the Senate, to facrifice him to the public 
Hatred : But the Tribunes, who were for a more 
ſecure Way of deſtroying him, that is to ſay, by 
promo to obſerve the Forms of Juſtice, ſent 


im a Summons to come and anſwer for his Beha- Curiola-- 


viour before the Aſſembly of the People; thinking 


nus ſum- 


by this Means, that if he _ they ſhould * 


che Maſters and Arbiters of the Life of their Enemy; 


or that they ſhould make him more odious to t 
5 | People, 


Tumul:, 
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People, if he refuſed to acknowledge their Autho- 
rity. X N BY 
Cor10LANvus, naturally proud and reſolute, hav- 
ing ſent back their Officer with Contempt, as the 
Tribunes foreſaw he would, theſe latter immediately 
went with a Gang of the moſt mutinous among the 
Plebeians, and waited for him at the Door of the 
Senate, in order to ſeize him when he ſhould come 
out. They met him attended as uſual with a Crowd 
of his Clients, and a great Number of young Sena- 


tors who had a 475% 008 for his Perſon, and thought 


it an Honour to fo 


5 D. Il. ib. 


low his Opinion in the Senate, 
and his Example in War. The Tribunes no ſooner 


ſaw him, but they ordered Brutus and Icilius, who 


this Year performed the Office of Ædiles, to lead 
him to Priſon. But it was not eaſy to execute ſuch 
a Commiſſion, and the Enterprize was as daring as 
it was extraordinary. CoRIOLANuSs and his Friends 
ſtand upon their Defence; they beat back the /#- 
diles with their Fiſts : No other Arms were uſed in 


thoſe Days in a City where the Inhabitants never 


put on the Sword but when they marched out 


againſt the Enemy. The Tribunes, enraged at this 
Reſiſtance, call the People to their Aid; the Pa- 
ſricians on their Side run to the Aſſiſtance of one of 
the moſt illuſtrious of their Body. The Tumult 


increaſes; they fall to Abuſes and Reproaches: The 


Tribunes complain that a mere private Man ſhould 
dare to violate a ſacred Magiſtracy. The Senators 
in their Turn demand by what Authority they pre- 
ſume to arreſt a Senator, and a Patrician of an Or- 


der ſuperior to the People; and whether they meant 


to ſet themſelves up tor Tribunes of the Senate, 
as they were of the People. During theſe Con- 
tentions the Conſuls came in and diſperſed the 
Multitude, and as much by Intreaties as Authority 


prevailed yon the People to retire, 


But the 'Tribunes did not ſtop here; they con- 


vened the Aſſembly for the next Morning. The 
| Conſuls 


— 
— 0 
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Conſuls and Senate, ſeeing the People run to the 
Forum at the very Break of Day, repaired thither 
too with all Diligence, to prevent the ill Deſigns 
of theſe ſeditious Magiſtrates, and to hinder them 
from bringing the People whom they governed to 
take' ſome haſty Reſolution contrary to the Dig- 
nity of the Senate, and the Safety of Coriolanus. 
'Their Preſence did not _ thoſe Tribunes from 
inveighing, as uſual, againſt the whole Order of 
Patricians. Then turning the Accuſation againſt 
Coriolanus, they reported the Words he had fpoke 
in the Senate relating to the Diſtribution of the 
Corn. | 
They alſo urged as another Crime in him, the 
great Number of Friends which his Virtue drew 

about his Perſon, and whom the Tribunes called 
the Tyrant's Guard. It was by his Order, ſaid 
they, addreſſing themſelves to the People, that 
« your Adiles were inſulted. He ſought by thoſe 

* firſt Blows only to engage us in a Quarrel ; and 
„if we had not ſhewn more Moderation than he, 

„ perhaps a Civil War might have armed your 

Citizens one againſt another.” After having 
- ſpent themſelves in Invectives to make Coriolanus 

more odious to the People, they added, that if 
there was any Patrician who would undertake his 
Defence, he might mount the Roſtrum and ſpeak 
to the People. 


91 


Minutius the firſt Conſul offered himſelf; and idem, i * 


after having complained in general, and with 
Abundance of Moderation, of thoſe who catched at 


The pru- 
dent Beba- 
viour of 


the leaſt Pretence to raile new Diſturbances in the the Conf 


Republic, he remonſtrated to the People, that 
there was ſo far from being any Ground of accu- 
ing the Senate and Patriciaus of having cauſed the 
Famine, that every Body knew that Calamity was 
occaſioned only by the Deſertion of the People, 
and by the Fault of thoſe who the Year before 
had neglected to cultivate and ſow their W * 

| at 


Minutlus. 
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That he could with the ſame Eaſe deſtroy the 
other Calumnies with which their Ears were filled 
by ſeditious Harangues, as that the Senate had 


laid a Deſign to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and to 
cauſe the whole People to periſh by Famine : That 


D. H. I. 6. in order to efface at once a Report fo falſe and in- 


Minuti- 


themſelves thought fit. 


jurious, he declared to them that the Senate again 


confirmed the Power of the Tribunes, with all 
the Privileges that had been granted to them upon 


the Mons Sacer : That as to the Diſtribution of 


the Corn, they made the People Judges and Maſ- 
ters of that Matter, to fix what Price upon it they 
The Conſul, after a Preamble fo well adapted to 
the ſoftening the Minds and winning the good 
Will of the People, added, by way of a mild Re- 
proach, that he could not help blaming them for 
the Precipitation with which they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be carried away by the firſt Reports that 
were ſpread by ſome particular Incendiaries : That 
it was ſtrange they ſhould go about to make the 
different Opinions that were offered a Crime in 
the Senate, even before any Thing was decreed; 
« Remember, ſays he, that in your Retreat upon 


us'« Speech the Mens 8acer, your whole Wiſhes, Petitions, 


Anus, 


« and Prayers were to obtain the Abolition of 
« the Debts, Scarce had you received ſo great 
© a Favour, but you made yourſelves a Kind of 

© new Right from the Eaſineſs of the Senate, to 
« demand the Creation of two Magiſtrates of your 
« own Body, whoſe whole Authority, by your 
« own Confeſſion, was to be confined to hs hin» 
« dering a Patrician from oppreſſing a Plebeian : 
„% A new Grant, for which you returned us the 


„ greateſt Thanks, and which ſeemed to give you 
full Content. In thoſe troubleſome Times, even 
„when the Sedition was at the higheſt, you 


« never thought of requiring a Diminution of 


« the Senate's Authority, or an Alteration in the 


« Form 
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Form of our Government: By what Right then 


do your Tribunes now pretend to carry their In- 
„ ſpection, and give their Cenſure upon what 
4 paſſes in our Deliberations? When, till now, was 
« a Senator ever treated as a Criminal for having 
„ ſpoke his Mind freely in the Senate? What 
« Laws give you Authority to proſecute his Exile, 
te or his Henth, as you do with ſo much Animo- 
« ſity ? But I will ſuppoſe that by an unheard-of 


„ Subverſion of all Order, the whole. Body of the 


Senate is accountable to your Tribunes. Let us 
further ſuppoſe, if you will have it ſo, that Corio- 

« Janus has E flip ſome Words too harſh in de- 
« livering his Opinion; are you not obliged in 
Equity to forget a few random Words that were 
1 lol in Air, for the ſake of his real Services, of 
« which you yourſelves have reaped all the Fruit? 
« Save the Life of ſo excellent a Citizen, ſave fo 
great a Captain for your Country; and if you 
vill not acquit him as innocent, at leaſt give 

him as criminal to the whole Senate, who in- 
« treat this Favour of ap by my Mouth, This 
„ will be the Bond which, uniting us more cloſely 
e than ever, will be a new Motive to the Senate to 
« continue their Goodneſs towards you; where- 
« as if you perſiſt in your Reſolution of deſtroying 


« this Senator, perhaps the Oppoſition you may 


meet with from the Patricians may produce Ca- 
« lamities that may make you repent of having 
„ puſhed your Reſentment too far. 


9; 


his Diſcourſe made an Impreſſion upon the 4r4fce of 
Multitude, and brought them to an Inclination Steinle 


for Peace and Union. Sicinins was ſurprized and Uriel. 
confounded at this Turn; but diſſembling his ill nus. 


Deſigns, he gave great Praiſes to Minutius and all 
the Senators, for having been pleaſed to conde- 
ſcend ſo far as to account to the People for their 
Conduct, and for not having diſdained to inter- 
poſe their Prayers and 8 Offices in favour of 
„ K Conor Anus. 


5 


ſtooping or 


. refuſed to acknowledge the Authority of the Ro- 
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CortioLanus;z then turning to the Senator, 
e And you, excellent Citizens, ſays he in an 
« jronical Tone, will you not ſtill defend before 
« the People that Advice fo uſeful to the Publick, 
„ which you propoſed ſo boldly in the Senate? 
« Or, rather, why have you not Recourſe to the 


« Clemency of the Roman People? It is likely 


« CortoLanus thinks it below his Courage to 
« debaſe himſelf fo far, as to aſk Pardon of thoſe 
« whom he thought to deſtroy.” 

The artful Tribune ſpoke to him in this man- 
ner, becauſe he was perſuaded that a Man of 
CortoLanvs's Character, who was incapable of 

changing his Opinion, would provoke 
the People freſh by the Haughtineſs of his An- 
ſwers. He was not deceived in his Hopes; for 
CortoLanus was ſo far from owning himſelf 
guilty, or endeavouring to pacify the People, as 


 Minutius had done, that, on the _—_ he quite 


deſtroyed the Effect of that ConſuPs Speech, by 
an ill- timed Reſoluteneſs, and by the Harſhneſs of 


his Expreſſions. He inveighed more violently 


than ever againſt the Enterprizes of the Tribunes, 
and declared ' boldly that the People had no Right 
to judge a Senator : But that if any Man was of- 
fended at what he had ſaid in the Senate, he might 


| ſummon him before the Conſuls and the Senators, 


whom he acknowledged for his natural Judges, 
and before whom he ſhould be always ready to 
give an Account of his Behaviour. mn 
The young Senators, charmed with his Intre- 
pidity, and overjoyed to have a Man that durſt 

{ſpeak openly what they all thought, cried: out, 
That he had advanced nothing but what was con- 


formable to the Laws: But the People, who 


thought themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to make 
him feel their Power. They immediately pro- 
ceeded to his Trial as a Rebel and a Citizen that 


"man 
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nan People. Sicinius, after having conſulted a- part 
with his Colleagues, without ſo much as giving 
himſelf the Trouble to collect the Voices of the 
Aſſembly, pronounced Sentence of Death upon Coriola- 
him, and ordered him to be thrown down from 7 ©7- 
the Top of the Tarpeian Rock; a Puniſhment 5 
which they inflicted upon ſuch as were Enemies of 

their Count 7. . 

The Aadiles, who were the uſual Miniſters of 
all the Violences of the Tribunes, drew near to 
lay hold of his Perſon; but the Senate, and all 
the Patricians in the Aſſembly, ran to his Aſſiſt- 
ance; they placed him in the Midſt of them, and p. H. 1. 7. 
making Arms of whatever their Indignation and Flut. in 
Rage offered to them, they ſeemed reſolutely de- _ 
termined to oppoſe Force with Force, 

The People, who are always afraid of thoſe who 
do not fear he, refuſed to give Aſſiſtance to their 
Aidiles, and remained in a kind of Suſpenſe; either 
not daring to attack a Body in which they ſaw 
their Magiſtrates and Captains, or thinking their 
Tribunes had carried their Animoſity too far, in 
condemning a Citizen to Death for mere Words. 
Sicinius, who was afraid CorioLanus would 
eſcape him, called aſide: Brutus, his Counſellor and. 
his Oracle, as ſeditious as himſelf, but leſs haſty, 

and whoſe Schemes were deeper laid : He privately 
aſked him his Opinion upon this Irreſolution in 
the People, which broke all his Meaſures. ._. 

Brutus told him, that he muſt never think of de- 
ſtroying Cortot.awus fo long as he was guarded b7 
the whole Body of the Nobility; that it had even 
occaſioned a Aan in the Aſſembly, that he 
ſhould pretend to be both Judge and Party at the 
ſame time; that the People, who turn in an Inſtant 
from the moſt violent Fury to Sentiments of Com- 
een looked upon his being condemned to die to 

too rigorous a Sentence; that in the Diſpoſition 
which Mens Minds. ſeemed to be in, he certainly 

ä K 2 would 
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would never ſucceed by Methods of Violence; 
but that, with the old and ſpecious Pretence of 
deſiring to do nothing but what was according to 
the Forms of Juſtice, he ſhould demand of the 
Senate, that CorioLanvs ſhould be tried by the 
Aſſembly of the People; and, above all, he 
mould, at any Rate, get the Aſſembly to be con- 
vened by Tribes, wherein the Voices were rec- 
| koned by their Number, and the Great and Rich 
were mingled with the Poor; whereas, if they 
gave their Votes by Centuries, it was to be feared 
the rich Patricians, who could themſelves make a 
Majority, would ſave Coxiol Ax us. TEE 
Sicinius being reſolved to follow this Advice, 
made a Sign to the People that he was going to 
ſpeak; and Silence being made for him, You | 
.« ſee, O Romans |! ſays he, that it is not the Fault 
„of the Patricians, that much Blood is not ſhed 
« this Day; and that they are ready to, come to 
te the greateſt Extremities, to reſcue the declared 
Enemy of the Reman People out of the Hands of 
Juſtice. But it is our Duty to ſet them better 
„Examples: We will do nothing raſhly. Though 
e the Criminal is ſufficiently convicted by his own 
« Confeſſion, we E are * to give him Time 
« to prepare his Defence. We cite thee, added 
« he, addreſting himſelf to CortoLanvus, to ap- 
.«& pear before the People in ſeven-and-twenty Days. 
« As for the Diftribution of the Corn, if the Senate 
% does not take due Care of that Matter, the Tri- 
« bunes will give Directions about it themſelves.” 
And with this he adjourned the Aſſembly, _ 
The Senate, during this Interval, to take off 
the Bitterneſs of the People, fixed the Price of 
.Corn at the loweſt Rate that it ever had been at 
even before the Sedition, and the Conſuls entered 
into Conference with the Tribunes upon the Affair 
of CorroLanuvs, in hopes to appeaſe them, and to 
bring theſe popular Magiſtrates to conform to the 
; ade | 5 ancient 
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ever ſince the Foundation of Rome, that Reſpect 


had always been paid to the Senate, that no Affair 
was ever referred to the Judgment of the People, 
any otherwiſe than by a Senatuſconſultum : That 


the Kings themſelves had always had this Defe- 


rence for ſo auguſt a Body. He exhorted them 
to conform to the Uſage of their Anceſtors: But 
that if they had any conſiderable Grievances to 
lay to the Charge of Cox ioLANus, they ſhould 
apply to the Senate, who would do them Juſtice, 


and who, according to the Nature of the Crime 


and the Solidity of their Proofs, would refer it by 
a Senatuſconſultum to- the Judgment of the People, 
who then, and not till then, would have a Right 


to try a Citizen, 
Sicinius withſtood this Propoſal with his uſual 
Inſolence, and declared that he would never ſuf- 


fer the Authority of the Roman People to be de- 
cided by a Senatuſconſultum. His Colleagues, who 
meant as ill as he did, but who were more 


ſkilful in the Conduct of their Deſigns, plainly 


found they ſhould make themſelves odious even 


to the Plebeians, if they ſo publicly deviated from 


the uſual Forms of Juſtice : Thus they obliged | 
Sicinius to deſiſt from his Oppoſition, under Pre- 
tence of doing it out of Deference for the Conſuls. 
But this ſeeming Complaiſance was of ſo much 


the leſs Moment, as they had taken a firm Reſolu- 
tion, if the Segatuſconſultum was not ſuch as they 


deſired, to make Uſe of the Lex Valeria, in order 


to appeal to the Aſſembly of the People, by which 
Means this Affair was {till to come before their 


Tribunal: So that the whole Queſtion was, whe- 


ther it ſhould be carried thither in the firſt or ſe- 

cond Inſtance. | 1 
Thus the Tribunes readily agreed, that the Se- 

nate ſhould decide as uſual, Whether the People 


K 3 _—__ bould” 


97 
ancient Rules of the Government. Minutius, 
who ſpoke for the Reſt, repreſented to them, that 


— 
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mould take Cognizance of this Accuſation; and 
they only deſired that they might be heard in the 
Senate with relation to the Grievances which they 
pretended they had to lay to the Charge of the 
Perſon accuſed, _ pt | | 
The Conſuls and the Tribunes having agreed 
upon this preliminary Form, thoſe Magiſtrates of 
the People were the next Day introduced into the 
Senate. Decius, one of thoſe Tribunes, though the 
youngeſt, ſpoke for the Reſt; and that Honour 
was done him becauſe of his Eloquence, and the 
Readineſs with which he expreſſed himſelf in pub- 
lic; a Qualification abſolutely neceſſary in all po- 
pular Governments, and eſpecially at Reme, where 
the Talent of Elocution was no leſs requiſite, in 
order to obtain Advancement, than Courage and 
The Ti- Valour. That Tribune addreſſing himſelf to the 
— — whole Senate, «< You know, Conſcript Fathers, 
in the Se- * ſays he, that having driven out the Kings by 
nate bouſe. « our Aſſiſtance, you eſtabliſhed in the 3 
* the Form of Government which we now ob- 
„ ſerve, and of which we do not complain. But 
ce you cannot be ignorant too, that in all the 
&« Differences. which any poor Plebeian had after- 
„Wards with a Noble or Patrician, that Plebeian 
* conſtantly loſt his Cauſe, his Adverſaries being 
„ his Judges, all the Tribunals being filled with 
„ none but Patricians. This Abuſe was what 
„ made P. Valerius Publicola, that wiſe Conſul, 
and excellent Citizen, eſtabliſh the Law which 
granted an Appeal to the People from the De- 
crees of the Senate and the Judgments of the 
6 Conſuls. r hs wn Woe 
„Such is the Law called Valeria, which has 
« always been looked upon as the Baſis and Foun- 
% dation of the public a It is to this Law 
that we now fly for Redreſs, if you refuſe us 
“the Juſtice we demand upon a Man blackened 
# with the greatelt Crime that it is poſſible to 
„ 
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« commit in a Republic. It is not a ſingle Ple- 


6c 
T1 
66 
(e 
40 
« 
46 


£&. 


cuſe of having pro 
: Tribuneſhip, a M 


brian complaining ; here is the whole Body of 


the Roman People demanding the Condemna- 
tion of a Tyrant that has gone about to deſtroy 
his Fellow-citizens by Famine, that has violated 
our Magiſtracy, and by forcible Methods driven 
back our Officers, and the AÆAdiles of the Com- 
monwealth. Con lor Ax us is the Man we ac- ' 


poſed the Abolition of the 
agiſtracy made ſacred by the 


„ moſt ſolemn Oaths. What need is there then 


te 
5 
on 
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66 


466 
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for a Senatuſconſultum to proſecute a Crime like 


this ? Does not every Man know that thoſe par- 


ticular Decrees of .the Senate are requiſite only 


in unforeſeen and extraordinary Affairs, and for 


which the Laws have as yet made no Proviſion? 
But in the preſent Caſe, where the Law is ſo 
direct, where it ſo expreſly devotes to the infer - 
nal Gods thoſe that infringe it, is it not making 
one's ſelf an Accomplice in the Crime to heſitate 
in the leaſt? Are you not apprehenſive that 
theſe affected Delays in pronouncing Sentence 
upon the Criminal, upon Pretence of an imagi- 


nary Neceſſity of a Senatu/conſultum, will make 


the People inclined to believe that CortoLanus 
oniy ſpoke the Sentiments of you all? | 


*© I know that ſeveral among you complain it 
was merely by Violence that we extorted your 


Conſent for the Abolition of the Debrs and the 
| , of the Tribuneſhip. 1 will even 


ſuppoſe, that in the high Degree of Power to 


which you had raiſed yourſelyes fince. the Ex- 
pulſion of the Kings, it was neither convenient 
nor honourable for you to yield up Part of it in 


fayour of the People; but you have done it, and 


the whole Senate is bound by the moſt ſolemn - 
Oaths never to undo it. After the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of thoſe ſacred Laws which render the 


1 


Perſons of our Tribunes inviolable, wal you, 
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2 } . | A a 
out of Compliance to the firſt ambitious Man 


. | | . \ 
that ariſes, attempt to revoke what indeed makes 


the Security and Peace of-the State ? Ry | 
ou never will; and I dare anſwer for you, ſo 
ong as I behold in this Aſſembly thoſe venerable. 
Magiſtrates that had ſo great a Share in the 
Treaty made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought fo. 
reat a Crime be ſuffered to be brought ſo much 
into Deliberation? CortoLanvus is the firſt 
that by his ſeditious Advice endeavoured to break 
thoſe ſacred Bonds which, in virtue of the Laws, 
unite'the ſeveral Orders of.the State. It is he 
alone that is for deſtroying the Tribunitian |, 
Power, the People's Ahlum, the Bulwark of our 
Liberty, and the Pledge of our Re-union. In 
order to force the People's Conſent, he endea- 
vours to effect one Crime by Means of a greater. 
He has dared in a holy Place, and in the Midſt 
of the Senate, to propoſe to ſuffer the People 
to die of Hunger. Cruel and unthinking Man 
at the ſame Time! Did he not conſider that the 
People whom he meant to exterminate with ſo 
much Inhumanity, who are more numerous 
and powerful than he could ' wiſh, being re- 


« duced to Deſpair, would have broken into the 
Houſes of the Rich, forced open thoſe Gra- 


naries and thoſe Cellars which concealed fo 


much Wealth; and that either they would 


have fallen under the Power of the Patricians, 
or that theſe latter would themſelves have been 
totally rooted out by an enraged Populace, Who 
then would have hearkened to no Law but 
what was dictated to them by their Neceſſity 
and Reſentment. . | 
4 For that you may not be unaquainted with 
the Truth, we would not have periſhed by a 
Famine brought upon us by our Enemies; but 
after having taken to witneſs the Gods, Aven- 
gers of Injuſtice, we would have filled gar 
Q Fn N Pew 
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e with Blood and Slaughter. Such had been the 
« fatal Succeſs of the Counſels of that perfidious 
« Citizen, if ſome Senators, who had more Love 
« for their Country, had not hindered them 


from taking Effect. It is to you, Conſcript Fa- 
« thers, that we addreſs our juſt Complaints; it 
is your Aid, and the Wiſdom of your Decrees, ' 
ee that we call upon to oblige this public Enemy 
« to appear before the whole Roman People, aſ- 
* ſembled by Tribes, to anſwer for his pernicious" 
« Counſels. It is there, Coriolanus, that thou muſt 


e defend thy former Sentiments, if thou dareſt fo 


eto do, or excuſe them as. proceeding from want 
of Thought. Take my Advice; leave thy 
„ haughty and tyrannical Maxims, make thyſelf 


„ leſs, become like us; nay, put on Habits of 


« Mourning, which are ſo conformable to the pre- 
« ſent State of thy Fortune. Implore the Pity of 
thy Fellow-citizens, and perhaps thou mayſt 
obtain their Favour, and the Forgiveneſs of thy 


« Faults.” 


This Tribune having left off ſpeaking, the Con- 
ſuls aſked the Opinion of the Aſſembly: They began 
with the Conſulars and the oldeſt Senators; for in 
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thoſe Days, ſays Diony/ius Halicarnaſſeus, the young T. 7. p. 
Senators were not ſo preſumptuous as to think #53: - 


themſelves capable of inſtructing their Seniors. 
Thoſe young Men who were modeſt and reſerved, 
without daring to ſpeak, only declared their Opi- 


nion by ſome Sign, or by going over to that Side 
which they thought moſt juſt. It was from this re- 
ſpectful Way of declaring their Minds, that they 


2 


were called Senatores Pedarii (from the Latin Pes, a The Peda- 


ran Sera- 


Foot) becauſe their Opinion was known only by the,,,, 


Side which they went (or walked) over to: Thus it 
ing, that a Pedarian Opinion 


. 


was a common Say 
was like a Head without a Tongue. 


'All the Senators waited, out of different Mo- 


tives, ſome with Deſire, and others with Uneaſineſs, 
W . ; 0 * a * to 
6 : 
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to hear how Appius Claudius would declare himſelf, 
When it was his Turn to ſpeak, + You know, 
“ Conſcript Fathers, ſays he, that I have lon 
and frequently oppoſed, even alone, the Eaſe 
« with which you grant the People whatever they 
demand. I know not whether I have not been 
even troubleſome in repeating to you the fatal 
Preſages which I drew from the Union that was 
propoſed to you with thoſe Deſerters of the 
Commonwealth. The Event has but too truly 
* anſwered my juſt Suſpicions. The Share of the 
Magiſtracy which you yielded up to thoſe ſedi- 
tious Men is now turned againſt yourſelves. 
The People puniſhes you'by Means of your own 
Favours; they take Advantage of your Good- 
neſs to ruin your Authority. It is in vain you 
try to hide even from yourſelves the Danger 
which the Senate is in; you cannot but ſee that 
their Deſign is to change the ancient Form of 
our Government: The Tribunes, to bring about 
their private Views, make gradual Advances to 
the Tyranny. At firſt they demanded only the 
Abolition of the Debts; and this People, who 
are now ſo haughty, and who endeavour to 
make themſelves the ſupreme Judges of the Se- 
nators, then thought they ſtood in Need of a 
Pardon for the diſreſpectful Manner in which 
they ſued for that firſt Conceſſion, _ 
„ Your Eaſineſs gave Occaſion to new Preten- 
« ſions; the People would have their particular 
| Magiſtrates : Lou know how earneſtly I op- 
„ poſed theſe Innovations; but in ſpight of all 
* 1 could do, you aſſented in this Point allo; 
you allowed the People to have Tribunes, that 
is to ſay, perpetual Ringleaders of Sedition. 
„The People, intoxicated with Fury, would even 
* have this new Magiſtracy conſecrated in a par- 
_ 4. ticular Manner, which had never been ed 
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And yet it is to ſo odious a Tribun 


to the Conſulſhip itſelf, the firſt Dignity in the 
the Republic. The Senate conſented to every 


Thing, not ſo much out of Kindneſs for the Peo- 


ple as Want of Reſolution; the Perſon of the 


Tribunes was declared ſacred and inviolable, and 
a Law made to that Effect: The People required 
that it ſhould be confirmed with the moſt ſolemn 
Oaths; and that Day, my Fathers, you ſwore 


upon the Altars the Deſtruction of yourſelves 
and. Children, What has been the Fruit of all 


theſe Favours? Your Eaſineſs has only ſerved 
to make you contemptible in the Eyes of the 


People, and to increaſe the Pride and Inſolence 


of their Tribunes. They now begin to ſet up 


new Rights for themſelves; and theſe modern 


Magiſtrates, who ought to live merely like pri- 


vate Men, take upon them to convene the Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People, and without our Privity : 
procure Laws to be enacted by the Voices of a 


baſe Rabble. $ 


al that they 
now ſummon a Patrician, a Senator, a Citizen of 
your Order, in a Word, Coriolanus, that great 


Captain, and withal that good Man, yet more 5 
illuſtrious for his Adherence to the Intereſts of 
the Senate than for his Valour. They preſume 


to make it a Crime in a Senator to ſpeak his 


Opinion in full Senate with that Freedom which 


is ſo becoming a Roman; and if you yourſelves 

Ti Buckler and Defence, they had 
aſſaſſinated, even in your Preſence, one of your 
moſt illuſtrious Citizens. The Majeſty of the 


Senate was juſt going to be violated by ſo baſe 
a Murder, the Reſpect due to your Dignity 


was quite forgot, and you yourſelves were loſing 


your Liberty and Empire. . e 

« The Reſolution and Courage which you 

* ſhewed upon this laſt Occaſion in ſome Mea- - 
E ſure. awaked theſe Madmen from their A 
| " ä « Fit; 
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Fitz they ſeem now to be aſhamed of a Crime 
that they could not complete; they defiſt from 
the violent Methods which they found would 
not ſucceed, and ſeemingly have Recourſe to 
Juſtice and the Rules of the Law... 
« But what is this Juſtice, immortal Gods, 
which theſe Men of Blood would introduce | 
They endeavour, by ſubmiſſive Means, to ſur- 
prize you into a Senatuſconſullum that =_ give 
them Power to drag the beſt Citizen of Rome 
to Puniſhment, They alledge the Lex Valeria 
as the Rule of your Conduct; but does not 
every Body know that this Law, which al- 
lows of Appeals to the Aſſembly of the People, 
relates only to ſuch poor Plebeians, as being deſ- 
titute of all other Protection, might be op- 
"mg by the Credit of a ſtrong Cabal? The 
ext of the Law is plain; it N ſays, 
That a Citizen condemned by the Conſuls 
ſhould have Liberty to appeal 'td the People. 
Publicola by this Law only 2 an Aſylum to 
thoſe unhappy Men that had Reaſon to com- 
lain of having been condemned by prejudiced 
— The Deſign of the Law was only to 
have their Cauſes heard over again; and wien 
you afterwards conſented to the Creation of the 
Tribunes, neither you, nor even the People 


themſelves, ever intended any Thing more in 


the Eſtabliſnment of theſe new Magiſtrates, 
than that this Law might be furniſhed with 
Protectors, and the Poor with Advocates that 
might prevent their being oppreſſed by the 
Great. What Relation is there between ſuch 
a Law, and the Caſe of a Senator of an Order 
ſuperior to the- People, and who 1s accountable 


„for his Conduct to none but the Senate? To 
« ſhew that the Lex Valeria relates only to pri- 


cc 
ce 


vate Plebeians, for about ſeventeen Years that 


it has been made, let Decius only give me an 


$ Inſtance 
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« Inſtance of one ſingle Patrician that was ever 
« called in Judgment before the People by virtue 
„e of that Law, and our Diſpute will be at. an 


„% End. And indeed what Juſtice would there be 


ein delivering up a Senator to the Fury of the 
« Tribunes, and to ſuffer the People to be 
« Judges in their own Cauſe; as if their rumul- 
« tuous Aſſemblies, directed by ſuch ſeditious 
« Magiſtrates, could be without Prejudice, with- 
« out Hatred, and without Paſſion? Thus, O 
« Fathers! it is my Advice, that before you de- 
termine upon any Thing, you maturely weigh 
te that in this Affair your Intereſts are inſeparable 
« from thoſe of Coriolanus; for the reſt, I am 
« not for your revoking the Favours you have 
« granted the People, by whatever Means they 
« obtained them: But I cannot forbear exhorting 
you to refuſe boldly, for the future, whatever 
they ſhall think to get of you contrary to your 
« own Authority and the Form of our Govern- 
„ ons” r | 

It is plain by theſe two oppoſite Speeches of 


„ 


Decius and Appius, that the Buſineſs of Cokiol A- 


Nus was only uſed as a Colour to Affairs of greater 


Importance. The true Cauſe of the Diſpute and 
Animoſity between the two Parties was this, That 


the Nobles and Patricians affirmed, that by the 


Expulſion of the Kings they ſucceeded in their 


Authority, and that the Government ought to be 


purely Ariſtocratic; whereas the Tribunes, by new 
Laws, endeavoured to turn it into a Democracy, 
and to bring the whole Authority into the Hands 
of the People, whom they governed as the 


pleaſed. Thus Ambition, Intereſt, and Jealouſy | 


animated the two Parties, and made the wiſeſt 
Men apprehenſive of a new Separation, or of a 
Civil War. N + 18 

» This was what M. Valerius, that Conſular who 
had been fo ſerviceable in the Agreement upon the 
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Mons Sacer, repreſented to the Senate in Terms 
equally ſtrong and moving, He was a true Re- 


publican, and was diſpleaſed to ſee the Nobles 


and all thoſe of his Order conſtantly affecting a 
Diſtinction and Power ever odious in a free State. 


As he was Maſter of a ſweet infinuating Elo- 
quence, he firſt ſpoke much in general of the Be- 


nefits of Peace, and of the Neceſſity of preſerving 


Union in the Republic: Then he proceeded to 
the Affair of CortoLanus, and declared himſelf 
for referring the Cognizance of it to the Aﬀembly 
of the People. He maintained that the Senate, 


by letring go ſome little of its Authority, would 


fecure the Duration of it; that it would be ſtronger 
if it were leſs; and that nothing was more likely 


to diſarm the People's Rage againſt that illuſtrious | 
Criminal, than the granting them the Judgment 


of him: That the Multitude, charmed with ſuch 


- Condeſcenſton, would abſtain from condemning a 


Man whom they knew to be ſo dear to the Se- 
nate: And that to appeaſe them completely, he 


would have all the Senators diſperſe themſelves 


Valerius's 
Speech to 
Coriola- 


nus. 


among the Aſſembly, and each endeavour by a 
more gentle and popular Behaviour to win over the 
Plebeians he was acquainted with. 


Valerius then turning to CorroLanvs, beſought 
him in the moſt tender Manner to give Peace to 
the Republic: ey S mae he, offer 


'« yourſelf generouſly to the People's Judgment 


« this is the only Way of juſtifying yourſelf 
&« that is worthy of you; this is the ſurłſt Means 


% to ſilence thoſe who accuſe you of aiming at 


« the Tyranny. The People, moved with be- 


holding ſo great a Soul bending under the 


% Power of their Tribunes, can never bring 
te themſelves to pronounce Sentence of Condem- 
% nation upon Cox iol Ax us; whereas if you per- 
« ſift in ſhewing a Contempt for that Tribunal, 


« if you decline their Juſtice, and continue ob- 


« |tinately 
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« ſtinately reſolute to be tried only by the Con- 
« ſuls, you will occaſion a Conteſt between the 
« Senate and the People, and kindle a dreadful 
« Sediggon, You alone will be the fatal Torch; 
« and who can tell how far the Flame may run ? 
« Set before your Eyes the frightful Image of a 
« Civil War; the Laws without Force, the Ma- 
„ giſtrates without Power, Fury and Violence poſ- 
( ſeſſing both Parties, Fire and Sword gleaming 

« on all Sides, and your Fellow- citizens murder- 
« ing each other; the Wife calling upon you for 
her Huſband, the Father for his Children; all 
« loading you with Imprecations. Laſtly, ſet 
„before your Eyes Rome, to whom the Gods have 
* promiſed ſo glorious a Deſtiny, ſinking under 
e the Rage of the two Parties, and buried beneath 
« her own Ruins.” . Pn, 

Valerius, who ſincerely loved his Country, ſof- 
tened by the Idea of theſe great Calamities, 
could not reſtrain his Tears, which fell in ſpite 
of himſelf; and the Tears of a Conſular, vene- 
rable for his Age 'and Dignities, more eloqueyt 
even than his Diſcourſe, touched the greater 
1 of the Senators, and diſpoſed their Minds to 

eace. e | 5 


Then Valerius, finding that he was Maſter of 
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the Aſſembly, raiſed his Voice, and, as if he had 


got freſh Strength, or were become another Man, 
ewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them 
with that Authority which his Age and long Ex- 
perience. in Affairs gave him. We are made to 
« fear, cries he, that the public Liberty will be 
in imminent Danger, if we grant ſo much 
Power to the People, and allow them to try 
« thoſe of our Order that ſhall be accuſed by 
the Tribunes : I am perſuaded, on the contrary, 
that nothing is_more likely to preſerve it. The 
6c ROE conſiſts of two Orders, Patricians 
L and Plebeians; the Queſtion is, which of thoſe 
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* two Orders may moſt ſafely be truſted with 
the Guardianſhip of that ſacred Depo/itum, our 
Liberty. I maintain that it will be more ſe- 
cure in the Hands of the People, who deſire 
only not to be oppreſſed, than in thoſe of the 
. * Nobles, who all have a violent Thirſt of Do- 
* minion. Theſe Patricians, inveſted with the 
prime Magiſtracies, diſtinguiſhed by their Birth, 
„ their Wealth, and their Honours, will always 
be powerful enough to hold the People to their 

„ Duty: And the People, when they have the 
Authority of the Laws, being naturally Haters 

„ and jealous of all exalted Power, will by their 
„ Watchfulneſs over the Actions of the Great, 

6 ſtrike the Terror of the Severity of their Judg- 

a ments into ſuch of the Patricians as might be 

* tempted to aſpire to the Tyranny. You abo- 

* liſhed the Royalty, Conſcript Fathers, becauſe 

„ the Authority of a ſingle Man grew exorbi- 
e tant: Not fatisfied with dividing the ſove- 
« reign Power between two annual Magiſtrates, 
„you gave them beſides a Council of three 
3 Senators to be Inſpectors over their 
„Conduct, and Moderators of their Authority: 
« But this very Senate, ſo formidable to the Kings 
“ and to the Conſuls, has nothing in the Repub- 
„lic to balance their Power. I know very well 
« that hitherto, Thanks be to the Gods! we 
„ have had all the Reaſon in the World to be 
« contented with their Moderation; but then I 
„% know not whether we are not obliged for this 
* to the Fear of our Enemies abroad, and to 
„ thoſe continual Wars which we have been 
e forced to maintain; but who will be anſwer- 

„ able, that for the future our Succeſſors, grow- 
ing more hayghty and more potent by a long 
Peace, may not make Attempts upon the Li- 
« berty of their Country, and that in the very 
1 Senate itſelf ſome ſtrong Faction may not. @ be: 
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whoſe Leader may find Ways to become the Ty- 
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rant of his Country, if there be not at the fame 


time out of the Senate ſome other Power, which, 
cc 


by means of the Accuſations to be brought into 
the Aſſembly of the People, may be able to 
withſtand the ambitious Enterprizes of the 
Great? „„ N | 

« Perhaps the Queſtion may be ſtarted, Whe- 
ther the ſame Inconveniency 1s not to be appre- 
hended from the Part of the People, and whe- 


ther it is poſſible to make ſufficient Proviſion, 


that there ſhall not at ſome time ariſe among 


the Plebeians, a Head of a Party that will abuſe 


his Inffuence over the Minds of the Multitude, 
and under the old Pretence of defending the 


People's Intereſts, in the End oppreſs both their 
Liberty and that of the Senate? But you muſt 


needs know, that upon the leaſt Danger which 
the Republic may ſeem to be in on that Side, 
our Conſuls have Power to name a Dictator, 


whom they will never chooſe but from among 


your own Body; that this ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
the abſolute Maſter of the Lives of his Fellow- 
citizens, is alone able, by his Authority, to diſſi- 
pu a ro Faction; and the Wiſdom of our 

aws has allowed him that formidable Power 
but for ſix Months, for fear he ſhould abuſe it, 
and employ in the Eftabliſhment of his own Ty- 
ranny an Authority intruſted with him only to 
deſtroy that of any other ambitious Men. Thus, 
added Valerius, with a mutual Inſpection the 
Senate will be watchful over the Behaviour of 
the Conſuls, the People over that of the Senate 
and the Dictator, when the State of Affairs fe- 
juires the Interpoſition of ſuch an Office, will 
erve as a Curb to the Ambition of both. The 


more Eyes that there are upon the Conduct of 
every Branch of our — the more ſe- 
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cure will be our Liberty, and the more perfect 
4 our Conſtitution.” 
Other Senators, who were of the ſame Opinion, 


added, that nothing was more likely to preſerve 
their Liberty, than to allow every Roman Citizen, 


comprized in the Cenſus, the Privilege of impeach- 
ing before the Aſſembly of the People any that 


ſhould violate the Laws; that this Right of Ac- 
cuſation would not only keep the Great in Awe, 
but alſo be ſerviceable in giving vent to the Mur- 


murs of the People, which, without ſuch Eaſe- 
ment, might run up to Sedition. Thus it was re- 


ſolved by Plurality of Voices to leave this Affair 
to the Judgment of the People; and this was the 


The Com- 
plants 
ade by 


- Corio!a- 


MN 43, 


more willingly agreed to, becauſe the Petition 
which the Tribunes had firſt made for a Senatu/- 
conſultum, to empower them to proſecute the Ac- 
cuſed, would, for the future, ſtand as a new Pre- 
cedent of the Senate's Privilege and Authority. 
Though this Society knew they were about to ſacri- 
fice an innocent Man to the Paſſion of his Ene- 


mies, the public Quiet prevailed above any private 
Concern, and the Senatuſconſultum was immediately 


drawn: But before it was ſigned, Cox lol Axus, 
who found the Senate were giving him up, 
deſired leave to ſpeak; and having obtained it, 
« You know, Conſcript Fathers, ſays he, addreſſ- 


“ ing himſelf to the Senators, what the whole 


Courſe of my Life has hitherto been. You know 


that this obſtinate Hatred of the People, and 
that unjuſt Perſecution which I now ſuffer from 
<« it, are occaſioned only by the inviolable Zeal 
which I have always ſhewn for the Intereſt of 
* this Body. I will not inſiſt upon the Returns I 
« now meet with; the Event will ſhew the Weak- 
« nels, and, perhaps, the Malice of the Counſels 


„ which are given you in this Affair. But ſince 


« Valerius's Opinion has at length prevailed, let 
ED | e me 
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me know at leaſt what is the Crime that I am 
e charged with, and upon what Conditions I am 
delivered over to the Fury of my Adverſaries.” 
CoxnkiolLAxus ſaid this to find out whether the D. H. 1. ;, 
Tribunes would ground their Accuſation upon the P: 462. 


Speech he had made in full Senate. This was in- 
deed the only Cauſe of the Rage of the Tribunes 
inſt that Senator, whom they could never for- 
we the Propoſal he had made to aboliſh the Tri- 
8 but as they feared they ſhould make 
themſelves too odious to the Senate, if they pre- 
tended to call every Senator to account for the 
Opinions he ſhould give in the public Delibera- 
tions, they declared, after conferring together, that 
they would confine their whole Accuſation to the 
ſingle Crime of Tyranny. 8 
If it be ſo, replied CoxloLAxus, and I have 
« nothing to clear myſelf of but a Calumny fo ill- 
« grounded, I freely yield myſelf to the Judg- 
ment of the People, and do not oppoſe the ſign- 
ing of the Senatuſconſultum. The Senate was 
not diſpleaſed to ſee the Affair take this Turn, and 
that no Mention would be made of what had paſ- 
ſed in the laſt Aſſembly, which muſt have brought 
the Honour and Authority of their Body into the 
Diſpute. Thus, with the Conſent of all Parties, the 
Decree was ſigned, allowing the Perſon accuſed 
leven-and-twenty Days to prepare his Defence. 
This Decree was put into = ands of the Tri- 
bunes, and for fear leſt, notwithſtanding their Pro- 
miſe, they ſhould ſtill pretend in the Aſſembly of 
the People to urge as an Article againſt Cor10La- 
| Nus, what. he had advanced with relation to the 
| Tribuneſhip, and the Price to be fixed upon Corn; 
they made another Senatuſconſultum, df charging 


him from all Proſecutions that might be raiſe 

againſt him upon either of thoſe Accounts: A Pre- 

caution which the Senate took, that they might 

not have the * to ſee it diſcuſſed be We 
2 
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the People, how far the Senators might carry the 
Freedom of their Opinions. The Tribunes, after 


having read the Senate's Decree in the firſt Aſſem- 


| Moſt of 


A new 
Stratagem 
of the 
Tribunes.' 


bly of the People, exhorted all the Citizens of the 
Republic, as well thoſe that dwelt in Rome, as the 
Inhabitants of the Country, to be at the Forum on 
the Day appointed for the Deciſion of this Buſineſs. 
4 Plebeians waited impatiently till the 
time ſhould come when they might ſignalize their 
Hatred againſt Cox lol Ax us, and they ſeemed as 
zealous againſt that Senator, as if his Deſtruction 
were the Safety of the Republic. 8 
At length the fatal Day appeared, when this 
at Affair was to be decided, and an innumera- 
le Multitude crowded the Forum extremely be- 
times in the Morning. The Tribunes, who knew 
what they did, ſeparated them by Tribes before 
the Senators came; whereas, from the Reign of 
Servius Tullius, the Voices had always been ga- 
thered by Centuries. This ſingle Difference gave 


the deciding Turn to this Affair, and always after- 


wards was ſufficient to weigh down the Scale in 


favour either of the People or. of the Patricians. 


The Conſuls being come to the Aſſembly, were 


for keeping up the ancient Cuſtom z not doubting 


but they could fave CortoLanus if the Voices 
were reckoned by Centuries, in which the Patri- 
cians themſelves and the richeſt Citizens had the 

Majority. But the Tribunes, no leſs artful and 
more reſolute, alledged, that in an Affair which 
concerned the Rights of the People and the pub- 
lic Liberty, it was but juſt that every Citizen, 
without reſpect to Wealth or Rank, ſhould have 
his Vote in particular, and loudly declared they 
would never conſent that the Voices ſhould be col- 


lected otherwiſe than by Tribes and by Tale. This 


Diſpute was carried very far; but at ength the Se- 
nate, who would not make CorroLanus's Accuſa- 


tion a Conteſt of their own, and who were appre- 
„ henſive 
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henſive their Authority would be attacked, directly 
ave way, as uſual, to the Obftinacy of the Magi- 

fates of the People. 

However, Minutins, the firſt Conſul, to hide, Minutius 
if poſſible, the Weakneſs, and, indeed, the Scandal fh. 
of this Conduct in the Senate, mounted the Ro- People in 

ſtrum. He opened his Diſcourſe with the Advan- favour of 

tages flowing from Peace and Union, and the Ca- Su. 

Jamities which attended Diſcord, From theſe 

Common-Places he proceeded to the Affection 


Vhich the Senate had for the People, and the Fa- 


yours it had heaped —_ them at ſeveral times. 
He declared that all the Return they aſked was 
CorroLanus's Dicharge, and exhorted the Ple- 
beians to conſider not ſo much a few Words which 
had eſcaped him in the Heat of his Diſcourſe, as 
the important Services which that generous Citi- 
zen hal done the Commonwealth: ge ſatisfied, 
« Romans, added he, with the Submiſſion of that 
« great Man; and let it not be ſaid, that fo illuſ- 
<« trious a Citizen underwent the Forms of Juſtice 
« like a Criminal.” Sicinius anſwered, that if ſuch 
Indulgence were to take place in the Government 
of States, none would be ſecure : That all who 
had done great Services might then attempt the 
moſt unjuſt Actions with Impunity: That in Mo- 
narchies the King had Power to forgive ; but in 
Commonwealths the Laws alone governed, and 
thoſe Laws, deaf to all Solicitations, Leg 
Guilt with the ſame Strictneſs of Juſtice that they 
rewarded Virtue, HS | 2 
Since, notwithſtanding our Intreaties, replied 
% Minutius, you obſtinately inſiſt that CorroLa- 
nus ſhall be tried by the Suffrages of the Afſ- 
« ſembly, I demand that, purſuant to your Agree- 
* ment with the Senate, you confine your Accu- 
« ſation to the ſingle Article of Tyranny, and 
bring Proofs and Witneſſes of this Crime. For, 
added the Conſul, as to what he has ſaid in our 
r 1 A, 
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« Aſſemblies, beſides that you have no Right to 
e take Cognizance of any thing of that Nature, 
&« the Senate has diſcharged him of it;“ and, as 
a Proof of what he ſaid, he read aloud a Senatu/- 
conſultum relating to it. He then came down from 
the Reſtrum; and this was all the Aſſiſtance that 
the illuſtrious Criminal received from the timorous 
Policy of the Senate. >, 
Sicinius Sicinius then aroſe, and repreſented to the People, 
Leave That CortoLanvs, a Deſcendant from the Kings 
Coriola- of Rome, had long ſought to make himſelf the Ty- 
qo rant of his Country, That his Birth, his Courage, 
thoſe numerous Adherents who might be called 
his firſt Subje&s, made him but too ſuſpicious, 
That they could not be too fearful, that the Va- 
lour ſo much cried up by the Patricians, would be 
pernicious to his Fellow-citizens, That he was 
too guilty the Moment he had rendered himſelf 
ſuſpected and formidable. That in Matter of Go- 
vernment, the bare Appearance of affecting the 
8 was a Crime worthy of Death, or at leaſt 
4 of Baniſhment, Sicinius would not explain him- 
ſelf more openly, before he had heard Coro A- 
nus's Defence, to the Intent, that in his Reply he 
might play the whole Strength of his Accuſation | 
againſt the Parts moſt weakly defended : An Arti- 
fice which he had concerted with Decius, who was 

; to 2 in his Turn to this Affair. 
Coriola- * CortoLanus then preſented himſelf in the Aſ- 
bir con ſembly with a Courage deſerving a better Fortune, 
Cauſe. and anſwered the Suſpicions which the Tribune 
| had endeavoured to throw ſo maliciouſly upon his 
Conduct, with a bare Recital of his Services. He 
began with his firſt Campaigns, he gave an Ac- 
count of all the Engagements in which he had 
fought, the Wounds he had received, the military 
Honours which his Generals had beſtowed upon 
im, and, laſtly, the ſeveral Poſts in the Arm 
through which he had gradually paſſed. He expoſe 
e 2 Wu 5 
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to the View of the whole People a great Number 
of different Crowns, which he had received either 
for mounting the Breach firſt in Afſaults, or for 
having firſt broke into the Enemy's Camp; or 


laſtly, for having in various Battles faved the Lives 


of a great Number of Citizens. He called them 
aloud, each by his Name, and cited them as Wit- 
neſſes of what he advanced. "Thoſe Men, who 
were moſtly Plebeians, immediately aroſe, and gave 
public Teltimony of the Obligations they lay un- 
der to him: „ We have frequently, cried they, 
«* beheld him ſingly break through the cloſeſt Bat- 


« talions of the Enemy to ſave a Citizen oppreſſed. 


_ « with Numbers. It is by him alone we live, and 


«* that we now ſee ourſelves in our own Country, 


« and in the Embraces of our Families. Our Gra- 
« titude is urged againſt him as a Crime; that 
« great Man, and that excellent Citizen is accu- 
« fed of evil Deſigns, becauſe they whoſe Lives 
« he has ſaved attend him in his Train like his 
« Clients. Can we do otherwiſe without the moſt 
« deteſtable Baſeneſs? Can our Intereſts ever be 
divided from his? If you only deſire a Fine, we 
« offer all we have in the World; if you condemn 
« him to Exile, we baniſh ourſelves with him; 
and if the obſtinate Fury of his Enemies would 
„have his Life, let them take ours rather; they 


* are his by the juſteſt of Titles; we ſhall only 


* reſtore him what every one of us owes wholly to 


„ his\Valour, and we ſhall ſave to the Republic a 


s moſt valuable Citizen.” | 5 
Thoſe generous Plebeians, in pronouncing theſe 


Words, ſhed Floods .of Tears, ſtretched out their 


Hands tq the Aſſembly after the Manner of Sup- 
plicants, and endeavoured to work upon the Mul- 


titude. Then CorroLanus, tearing away his 
Robe, ſnewed his Breaſt, all covered with the 


Scars of a great Number of Wounds which he 


„ had 


—_— 
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had received. It was to ſave theſe worthy Men 


„ ſays he, it was to reſcue theſe good Citizens out 


of the Hands of our Enemies, that I have a 
« thouſand Times ventured my Life. Let the 
“ Tribunes, if they can, ſhew how ſuch Actions 
« can ſtand with the treacherous Deſigns which 
they lay to my Charge, Is it probable that an 


« Enemy of the 3 would expoſe himſelf to 
„ ſo many Dangers in 


ſo n ar to ſave thoſe _ Men 
* whom he is accuſed of endeavouring to deſtroy 
«c in Peace den | | . 
This Diſcourſe, ſupported by a noble Air, and 


that Confidence which flows from Innocence and 


Truth, made the People aſhamed of their Malice; 
the beſt Men af that Order cried out, That they 
ought to acquit ſo good a Citizen, But the Tri- 
bune Decius, alarmed at this Change, riſing up, as 
he had agreed with his Colleague Sicinius, * Though 
the Senate does not allow us, ſays he, to prove 
the ill Deſigns of this Enemy of the People by 


the odious Words which he ſpoke in full Senate 


% we ſhall not want other Proofs no leſs eſſential. 
« I will only mention ſome Actions where that 

« Spirit of Ke and Pride are no leſs appa- 
rent. You know that, according to our Laws, 
< the Spoils of the Enemy belong to the Roman 
« Peop z that neither the Soldiers, nor their 
General himſelf, has Power to diſpoſe of them; 
but that all ought to be ſold, and the Price ari- 
$ ſing from them carried by a Quæſtor into the 
public Treaſury ; ſuch is the Uſage and Conſti - 
A rution of our Government: Nevertheleſs, con- 
45 ly to theſe Laws, which are as ancient as Rome 
elf, Con lol Anus, having | got a conſider- 
able Booty in the Territories of the Antiates, di- 
g his Friends by his private Au- 


b. thority and this Tyrant gave them the Peo- 
it ples Duc, as the frſh Fruits of their Conſpi: 


2 TACYy 
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e racy. He muſt therefore either deny a notorious 
$6 Fak. and ſay, that he did not difj of this 
& Booty, or elſe maintain that he had Power to do 

« jt without violating the Laws. So that without 
« ſheltering himſelf under theſe vain Exclamations 
of his Adherents, or all thoſe Scars which he 
„ ſhews with ſo much Oſtentation, I call, upon 
him to anſwer to this one Article which I urge 
« againſt him.“ 
It is true, CortoLanus had made this Diſtri- 
bution of the Plunder, or rather had fuffered his 


Soldiers to take each his Share: But he was ſo far 


from diſpoſing of it only infavour of his Friends and 
Creatures, as was objected to him, that it is cer- 
tain his Soldiers, who made Part of that very Peo- 
le which now proſecuted him with ſo much Vio- 
ee, received the whole Benefit of that Pillage. 
o explain this Fact, it is neceſſary to be informed, 
that the Antiates taking Advantage of the Famine 
EEE 
which 1 tween the People an 
had made Incurſions up to the very Gates of the 
City, and yet the hy could not be prevailed 
ppon to march out to dri Co: 
RIOLANUS could not bear this Inſult: He aſked 
Leave of the Conſuls to take Arms. He put himſelf 
at the Head of his Friends, and to induce the Plebei- 


ive back the Enemy. Co- 


117 


an Soldiers to follow him in this Expedition, he pro- 


miſed to bring them home laden with Bo 
Soldiers, who were well acquainted with his Va- 
lour and Experience in War, and who beſides found 
themſelves ſharply preſſed by Hunger, crowded to his 


Standard. -CorroLanvs, followed by the braveſt 


Plebeians, marched out of Rome, ſurprized the Ene- 

mies ſcattered all over the Country, beat them in 

ſeveral Engagements, drove them quite into their 

own Territories, and at laſt forced them to ſhut 

themſelves up in Autium. He then uſed Repriſals, 

and while he held the Gates of that City as K "wee 
| | N c 


Coriola- 
nus con- 


 denned b | | ” , 
ebe Peeple, length condemned to perpetual Baniſhment. | 
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ſealed up by the Fear of his Arms and the Terror 
of his Name, his Soldiers in their Turn ravaged 
their Territory, cut down their Corn, and gather- 


ed in their Harveſt Sword in Hand. That Gene- 


ral gave his Conſent to their keeping this Grain, 
only to help them to ſupport their Wives and 
Children, and by their Example to incite the Reſt 
of the Pleberans to ſeek Proviſions boldly in the 
Country of their Enemies. ip | 
But thoſe of the People who had not had any 
Hand in this Expedition, could not, without a ſe- 
cret Jealouſy, behold CorroLanus's Soldiers re- 
turn into Rome laden with Corn. Decius, who had 
diſcovered theſe Sentiments in them, reſolved to 
improve them to his own Ends, and doubted not 


but thoſe Plebeians, envious of the good Fortune 


of their Neighbours, would readily condemn Co- 


RIOLANUS for a generous Action by which they 
themſelves had received no Benefit. 8 

That Tribune, who was urgent and audacious, 
inſolently aſked Coxiol Ax us whether he was King 


| of Rome, and by what Authority he had diſpoſed 


of what belonged to the Republic? Con fol anus, 
ſurprized at an Accuſation againſt which he had 


prepared no Defence, contented himſelf with giv- 


ing a bare Relation of the Matter of Fact, as we 
have ſtated it: He repreſented that one Part of 
the People had received the Advantage of the Spoils 
of the 3 and called with a loud Voice the 
Centurions and Chief of the Plebeians that went with 
him in that Incurſion, to bear Teſtimony to the 
Truth. But thoſe who had not been Sharers in the 
Corn of the Antiates, being more numerous than 
Cok lol Axus's Soldiers, made ſo much Noiſe, that 
thoſe Captains could not be heard. The Tribunes 
finding the People were blown up again to their 
former Animoſity, laid hold of this Opportunity to 
collect the Suffrages; and Con lol Avus was at 


Moſt 
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Moſt of the Nobles and Patricians thought P. u. . 


themſelves. in a Manner baniſhed with this great ?! 


Man, who had always been the Defender and Liv. Dec. 


Support of their Order. At firſt they were un- 
der a general Conſternation; but Indignation and 


Rome 


Rage quickly ſucceeded ; ſome reproached Yale- 262. 


rius, that he had miſled the Senate by his artful 
Diſcourſes ; others reproached themſelves for their 
Exceſs of Condeſcenſion to the People; all re- 
pented that they had not rather endured the 
laſt Extremities, than have abandoned fo illuſ- 
trious a Citizen to the Inſolence of a ſeditious 
Rabble. | | 
| _Cor10% anus, alone unconcerned, in Appear- 
ance, at his Diſgrace, left the Aſſembly with the 
ſame Tranquillity as if he had been acquitted : He 
went firſt to his Houſe, where he found his Mo- 
ther, named Veturia, and Volumnia his Wife, all 
drowned in Tears, and in the firſt Tranſports of 
their Grief. He exhorted them in few Words to 
bear this Reverſe of Fortune with Conſtancy ; and 
after having recommended to them the Care of 
his Children,which were yet but Infants, he ſtraight 
left his Houſe and Rome, ſingle, and without per- 
mitting any of his Friends to accompany him, or 
any of his Servants or Slaves to attend him. Some 
Patricians and ſome young Senators only went 
with him to the Gates of the City; but without 
ſpeaking one Word to them, or uttering the leaſt 
Gm laint, he parted from them, neither thank- 
ing them for what was paſt, nor intreating them 
about the future, 6:2 
Never did the People teſtify more Joy, no not 
even upon vanquiſhing the greateſt Enemies of 
Rome, than they ſhewed for the Advantage they 
had now gained over the Senate and the Body of 
the Nobility. The Form of the Government re- 
ceived an abſolute Change by the Condemnation 
and Exile of Cox iol Anus, and the People, who 


before 
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before were dependent upon the Patricians, were 

now become their Judges, and had got themſelves 

a Right to decide the Fate of the greateſt in the 
| Commonwealth  . - - 

D. N. I. 7. And indeed the ſovereign Authority was now 

. poaſſed from the Senate into the Aſſembly of the 

ke eople, or to ſpeak more truly, into the Hands 

De Tri- of their Tribunes, who, under Pretence of de- 

ber, Cen. fending the Concerns of private Perſons, made 

fuls devot- themſelves the Arbiters of the Government. The 

_—_ Conſuls alone, thoſe ſupreme Heads of the Re- 

public, were the only Perſons they ſtood in Awe 

of : It was to weaken their Power and Credit, 

that they endeavoured to keep that Dignity from 

falling to any but Patricians devoted to their In- 

tereſts, or ſo little eſteemed as to give them no 

Cauſe to be apprehenſive of any Thing they could 


do; and to prepare the Multitude to give their 


Votes conformable to their private Views, they 
with great Cunning inſinuated in all Aſſemblies, 
that the beſt Captains were not the moſt fit to 
govern a Commonwealth: That Men of their 
exalted Courage, being always uſed to an abſolute 
Power in the Armies, brought home with their 
Victories a Spirit of Pride, ever dangerous in a 
free State : That in the fatal Obligation the People 
lay under, to chooſe their Conſuls only out of the 
Body of the Patricians, it was of great [ ance 
to them to — gut Men of but moderate Talents, 
capable of Buſineſs, but without too great an Ele- 
vation and Superiority. e e 
The People, who now only acted according to 
the Impreſſion they received from their Magiſtrates, 
refuſed their Voices to the greateſt Men in the 
Republic, in the Comitia held in the Conſulate of 
Q. Suuprrius and, Sp. LAROIus for the Elec- 
tion of their Succeſſors. The Senators and Pa- 
tricians were formerly uſed to diſpoſe as they pleaſed 
of that great Dignity, hecauſe none could be * 
7 ay but - 
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but in an Aſſembly by Centuries, wherein the 
Nobility had the Majority of Voices: But how 
the People out- numbered the Patricians by the 
artful Management of the Tribunes, who found 
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Ways to gain ſome and intimidate others. C. Ju- P. H. I. 3. 


Lis and P. Pinarivs Rurus were proclaimed ee of © 


Conſuls: They were but indifferent Soldiers, had 264. 


no Credit in the Senate, and would never have at- 
tained that Dignity if they had deſerved it. 
We may obſerve upon this Occafion, that the 
Senate and the People, always oppoſite in their 
Opinions, both acted contrary to their real Inte- 
reſts, and ſeemed to aim at joining two Things 
incompatible. All the Romans, as well Patyicians 
as Plebeians, aſpired to the Conqueſt of Italy; the 
Command of the 
' tritians only, who were in Poſſeſſion of the Dig- 
nities of the Senate; they had no Soldiers but the 
Plebeians, whom they would reduce to that timid 
Submiſhon and that ſervile Dependence which 
they could fcarce have expected in mean Arrtificers, 
and a Populace bred up and educated in Obſcu- 


rity. The People on the contrary, powerful, hu- 
merous, and full of that Ruggedneſs growing. 


from a continual Exerciſe of Arms, in order to 
lefſen the Authority of the Government, deſired 
no Conſuls and Generals but what would be in- 


dulgent, meek, complacent to the Multitude, and 


fuch as would behave themſelves towards their 
Soldiers rather with the modeſt Manners of Equa- 


lity, rhan with that lofty and imperioug Air which 


the Command of Armies naturally gives a Gene- 
ral. In order to put an End to the Miſunderſtand- 
ing which was between thoſe two Orders of the 
Republic, either they ought both of them jointly 


to have reſolved to content themſelves peaceably 
with the narrow Limits of their little State, with- 


out undertaking to make Conqueſts, or the Patri- 
(ans, if they were deſirous. of ſubduing their 


Neighbours, 


Armies was reſerved to the Pa- 
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—— ſhould have allowed a greater Share 
in the Government to a warlike People, Citizens 
—_ Winter, but Soldiers all the Summer; 
and the People, on their Side, ſhould have named 
to the Command none but the beſt Generals in 
the Republic. | 
I owe this Reflection to the Events that fol- 
low; and we ſhall ſee that it was not long before 
the People repented their having — * the 
_ Government of the State, and the Command of 
the Armies, to two Men equally incapable of thoſe 


Functions. bs 
— CokiolLAxus, wandering about after his Depar- 
onto ture from Rome, did not ſo much look out for an 


Aſylum or Retreat, as for Means and Opportuni- 
ties of avenging his Wrongs. That exalted Spirit, 
that Roman, ſo immoveable in Appearance, bein 

now wholly given over to himſelf, could not reſiſt 

the ſecret Motions of his Reſentment; and in the 

Deſigns which he laid for the Deſtruction of his 

Enemies, he was not aſhamed to involve the Ruin 

of his Country itſelf. He ſpent the firſt Days of 

his Baniſhment at a Country Seat: His Mind, 

toſſed about by violent Paſſions, formed ſucceſſively 

different Schemes; at length, after having caſt 

his Eyes upon the ſeveral Nations that were Neigh- 

bours and Enemies to Rome, Sabines, Afqui, Tuſ- 

tas, Volſci, and Hernici, he found none that 

4 ſeemed more inveterate againft the Romans, and, 

at the ſame Time, more in a Condition to enter 

into a War than the Volſci, the Inhabitants of the 

ancient Latium, TOs 

Who the They were a Republic, or a Community, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral little Towns united by a League, 

and governed by an Aſſembly of Deputies from 

each Canton. This Nation bordering upon Rome, 

and jealous of her riſing Greatneſs, had always 

oppoſed it with remarkable Courage ; but the War 
had not been ſo ſucceſsful to them as they * 
3 
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The Romans had taken from them ſeveral ſmall | 
Boroughs, and Part of their Territory; ſo that in 
the laſt War the Volſci, after having been beaten 
in ſeveral Engagements, were at length reduced to 
a Neceſſity of uing for a Truce for two Years, 
in order to get Time to repair their broken Strength: 
But this did not leſſen the Animoſity which burnt 
in their Hearts; they ſought all over zaly to ſtir 
up new Enemies againſt the Romans, and upon 
their Reſentment it was that CorroLanus built his 
Hopes of engaging them to take up Arms again. 
But he was the moſt unfit Man in the World to 
perſuade them to ſuch a Deſign ; he alone had 
done them more Miſchief than all tie Reſt of the 
Romans; more than once he had cut to Pieces 
their Troops, ravaged their Country, taken and 
plundered their Towns. The Name of CortoLa- 
nus was as odious as it was formidable throughout 
the whole Community of the Volſc i. 

Beſides, that little Republic was then governed 
by ToLLus Arrius, the General of that Nation, 
jealous of the Glory of Cox iolAxus, who had beat 
him in all the Occaſions wherever they had fought 
againſt each other; a Diſgrace which Men would 
gladly hide even from themſelves, but which they 
never forgive. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than to put himſelf into the Hands of an Enemy, 
who, to efface the Shame of his Defeats, might Livy 1. 2. 
perſuade his Citizens to deſtroy him. All theſe Put: 
Reaſons offered themſelves to the Mind of Cor10- P. H. init. 
LANUS ; but immoderate Thirſt of Vengeance pre- l. 8. Val. 
vailed in a Heart incapable of Fear, and he came e 
35 to apply directly to Tui us him 
elf. | | 
He departed from his Retreat in Diſguiſe ; and Alliance of 
in the Evening entered Antium, the chief City —_ _—_ 
of the Community of the Volſci: He went di- — 
rectly to TuLLus's Houſe, with his Face covered: 7 (/ 15. 
He fate him down, without ſpeaking one Word, i. 


by 
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Tullur's 


etting the 


* eft Honours from 
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the domeſtic Hearth, a Place ſacred in all the 
uſes of ancient Paganiſm. A Behaviour ſo ex- 


traordinary, and a certain Air of Authority that 
never abandons great Men, ſurprized the Servants , 


they ran to tell their Maſter ; Tullus came, and 
demanded of him who he was, and what he re- 
quired of him. | 


Con roll Aus then diſcovering himſelf, © F thou 
« doſt not yet know me, ſays he, I am Catvs 


* Maxcivs, my Surname is CortoLanus, the 


t only Reward left me of all my Services. I am 
« baniſhed from Rome by the Hatred of the Peo- 
_ and the Puſillanimity of the Great: I ſeek 

evenge; it lies in thy Power to employ my 


cc 
cc 


Sword againſt my Foes and thy Country's. If 
* thy Republic will not accept of my Service, I 


give my Life into thy Hands; put an End to an 
« old Enemy, that may elſe come to do more 


_« Miſchiefs to thy Country.“ | 


Tvurvs, amazed at the Greatneſs of his Soul, 
gave him his Hand: “ Fear nothing, MArxcivs, 
« ſays he, thy Confidence is the Pledge of thy Se- 
«* curity : By — us thyſelf, thou giveſt us 
4 more than ever thou tookeſt from us: And ac- 
« cordingly we ſhall take Care to acknowledge 
« thy Services better than thy Fellow- citizens. So 
« great a Captain may Juſtly expect the great- 

the Volſei 


,” He then led 
him into his Apartment, where they privately 
conferred about the Means of renewing the 
War, | 

We have already ſaid, that there was at this 


Policy in Time a Truce between the 4+ and the Romans; 


olſci e the Buſineſs was to bring the 


ormer to a Reſolu- 


take Arms, tion of breaking it: But this was not without its 


Difficulties, becauſe of the late Loſſes and Defeats 
which the Volſci had ſuffered in the laſt War. 
Tullus, in Concert with Cox lol anvs, ſought a Pre- 
tence to ſtir up their old Animoſity, The Ro- 

| | mans 
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mans were * to repreſent ſome ps : 
0 


Sports, which were Part of the Religion of thoſe 
Times; the People about Rome flocked to them 


from all Parts, and there went particularly a great 
Number of the Volſci. They were diſperſed in 


divers Parts of the City; nay there were ſeveral, 
that not being able to find Hoſts to receive them, 
lay under Tents in the public Places. This great 
Multitude of Strangers gave Uneaſineſs to the Con- 
ſuls; and to add to it, Tur rus cauſed a falſe 
Alarm to be given, that the Volſci were to ſet Fire 
to ſeveral Parts of Rome. The Conſuls made their 
* of this to the Senate; and as they were 
well 


acquainted with the Inveteracy of that Na- 


tion, the Magiſtrates cauſed an Order to be pub- 
liſhed throughout the City, enjoining all the Volſci 


to depart from it before Night, and even preſcrib- 


ing the Gate through which they ſhould pals. 
This Order was executed ſtrictly, and all of that 


Nation were inſtantly driven out of Rome. They 


carried with them each into his Canton the Shame 
of this ill Uſage, and a ſtrong Deſire of Revenge. 
Torrvs met them in the Way * Chance; and 
after having heard the unworthy Manner in which 
they had been ſent out of Rome, © Is it poſſible 
« (ſays he, on purpoſe to increaſe their Reſent- 
« ment) they could drive you from a public 
« Feſtival, and as it were from an Aſſembly of 
« Gods and Men, like the profaneſt Wretches 
e and Outlaws? Can you, after ſuch vile Treat- 


« ment, try to conceal from yourſelves the irre- 


« concileable Averſion which the Romans bear you ? 
Will you wait till, ſpite of the Truce which has 
« made us lay down our Arms, they come and 
« ſurprize you, and lay waſte your Territories 


„ once again?“ 
An Afembly of the States was held tumultuouſly 


the more violent Sort were for taking Arms imme- 


diately, and for carrying Fire and Sword into the 


Vor. I. M Terri- 
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Territory of Rome, in Revenge for the Inſult they 
had received. But Turrus, who directed this 
Affair, adviſed them, before they broke out, to 
ſend for Cox lol Ax us into their Aſſembly ; The 
« Captain, ſays he, whoſe Valour we have fo often 
& felt, now more an Enemy to the Romans than 


« the Volſci, ſeems to have been brought hither 


„ by the Gods to reſtore our Affairs; and he will 
« give us no Counſels whereof he will not ſhare 


_ « the Dangers of the Execution.” 


Coriola- 
nus's 
Speech to 
the Volici. 


The Roman was called, and introduced into the 
Aſſembly : He appeared with a Countenance fad, 
but reſolute at the ſame Time; all preſent fixed 
their Eyes attentively upon a Man that had been 
more dreadful to them than all the Reſt of the Ro-. 
mans put together; and they liſtened to his Words 
with that Reſpect which is always paid to Merit 
under Perſecution. ” „ 

*« None of you can be ignorant, ſays he to 
e them, that I am condemned to perpetual Ba- 
„ niſhment through the Malice or Weakneſs of 
% thoſe who are the Authors or Accomplices of 
„my Difgrace. If I had fought only a Place of 
Refuge, I might have retired either among the 
« Latins our Allies, or to fome Roman Colony : 
„But a Life ſo obſcure had been to me inſup- 
« portable; and I always thought it was better 
« for a Man to throw it up, than to ſee him- 
« ſelf reduced to ſuch a Condition, as to be able 


„ neither to ſerve his Friends, nor be revenged 
„ upon his Enemies. This is my Temper, I 


« would deſerve by my Sword the Aſylum I aſk 
* of you: Let us join our common Reſent- 
ments. You know full well, that thoſe ungrate- 


„ ful Citizens, who have baniſhed me fo unjuſt- 


« ly, are your moſt inveterate Foes: Rome, that 
e haughty City, threatens you with her Chains: 
It is your Intereſt to weaken ſuch formidable 
« Neighbours: I find with Pleaſure that you 

- | are 
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are diſpoſed to renew the War, and I confeſs 
« jt is the only Way to ſtop the Progreſs: of that 
« ambitious Nation. But in order to render this 
„War ſucceſsful, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
«juſt in the Sight of the Gods, or at leaſt appear 
% ſo before Men; it is neceſſary that the Mo- 
« tive or. Pretence upon which you ſhall take up 
« Arms be ſuch as may engage your Neigh- 
% bours, and procure you new Allies. Feign 
% that it is your Deſire to convert the Truce 
„ which is between the two Nations into a ſolid 
Peace: Let the Ambaſſadors that you ſend. to 
% Rome upon this Account demand only this one 
Condirion, namely, a Reſtitution of the Lands 


„ which have been taken from you either by 


e the Chance of War, or in compulſive Treaties. 
% You are not to be informed that the Territory 
„of Rome, at the Foundation of that City, was 
<« at moſt but of five or ſix Miles Extent: That 


little Canton is inſenſibly become a great Coun- 


try by the Conqueſts, or to ſpeak more truly, 
« by the Uſurpations of the Romans. Volſci, Sa- 
« bines, Aqui, Albans, Tuſcans, Latins, in a Word, 
there is not a Nation in their Neighbourhood 
„ from which they have not wreſted ſome of her 
Towns, and Part of her Territory: Theſe are 
„ ſo many Allies that will join with you in an 


Affair which is common to you all, and concerns 


each of you alike. | 
If the Romans, intimidated by the Terror 
“ of your Arms, conſent to reſtore to you the 


“Cities, the Towns, and the Lands which they 


* haveſtripped you of, then, after your Example, 
„the other Nations of Tay will demand each 
the Domain that they have loſt ; which will at 
« one Stroke reduce that proud Nation to the 
„ ſame State of Weakneſs in which it was in its 


« Origin. Or if ſhe undertakes, as I doubt not 


« ſhe will, to hold thoſe Uſurpations by Force of 
1 : Ma: « Arms, 
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« Arms, then in a War ſo equitable you will have 
* both Gods and Men your Friends: Your Al- 
„lies will tie themſelves more cloſely to you; 
* there will be formed a powerful League, capa- 
e ble of deſtroying, or at leaſt of humbling fo 
& haughty a Republic. I will not mention the 
little Capacity I have gained in War: Soldier 
„or Captain, in whatever Rank you place me, I 
will gladly ſacrifice my Life to revenge you of 
% our common Enemies.“ | | Z 
This Diſcourſe was heard with Pleaſure, as are 
all thoſe that engage and flatter our Paſſions. War 
was refolved on; the Community of the Volſci 
intruſted the Conduct of it to TuLLus and Co- 
RIOLANUS ; and to bind the Roman more ſtrictly 
to the Volſcian Nation, they conferred on him the 
Quality of Senator; at the ſame Time, accord- 
ing to his Advice, they diſpatched Ambaſſadors 
to Rome, where they were no ſooner arrived, but 
they repreſented to the Senate, that their Supe- 
Tiors, after the Example of the Latins, aſpired 
to the Honour of being Allies of the Roman 
People z but in order to make this Union ever- 
laſting, < We demand, ſaid thoſe Ambaſſadors, 
« that. the Republic reſtore to us the Towns 
« and Lands which we have loſt by the Chance 
« of War: This will be the ſureſt Pledge of a 
« ſolid and laſting Peace; otherwiſe we cannot 
« avoid taking Poſſeſſion of them again by Force 
« of Arms.“ TE e 3 
The Ambaſſadors being retired, the Senate did 
not ſpend much Time in Deliberation: It was un- 
known to Rome what it was to yield to Menaces; 
and it was a fundamental Maxim of their Go- 
vernment, not to ſubmit to an Enemy, even though 
victorious; fo that the Ambaſſadors were ſoon 
Senate? ie Called in again: The firſt Conſul replied in few 
2 Words, that Fear would never make the Romans 


| an Ambaſ- give up what they had conquered by their Va- 
Vaders. | | | | lour ; 
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lour; and that if the Volſci took Arms the firſt, 

the Romans would lay them down the laſt ; with 

this they were diſmiſſed. The Return of theſe 
Ambaſſadors was followed by a Declaration of War. Var de- 
TuLLus and CortoLanus, who foreſaw the Se- ed. 
nate's Anſwer, held their Troops in Readineſs to 

enter upon Action. TuLLus, with a Body of Re- 

ſerve, ſtaid in the Country to defend the Entrance 

of it againſt the Enemy, while CortoLanus, at The Con- 
the Head of the main Army, threw himſelf into the be 
Territory of the Romans and their Allies, before lanus. 
the Conſuls had taken any Meaſures for reſiſting 
him. According to Livy, he firſt drove from Cir- 

cæum a Colony of Romans that were eſtabliſned 
there; but Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ſays, that the 
| Inhabitants, intimidated by the Approach of the 

Enemy, opened their Gates, and that Cox io A- 
Nus only obliged them to furniſh him with Provi- 
ſions and Clothes for his Soldiers. He then took 
from the Romans, Satricum, Longulum, Poluſca, and 
Corioli, which they had won bur a little before from 

the Volſci; he alſo made himſelf Maſter of Corbio, 
Vitellium, Trebia, Labicum, and Pedum; Bola, for 
making Reſiſtance, was carried Sword in Hand, 
and the Inhabitants given up to the Fury of an 
Enemy victorious and enraged. CorIoLanus's 
Soldiers diſperſing about the Country, carried Fire 

and Sword in all Parts: But in this general Plun- 
der and Burning they had private Orders to ſpare- 
the Houſes and Eſtates of the Patricians. Cokio- 
Lanvs affected ſo remarkable a Diſtinction, either 
out of his former Love for thoſe of his own Or- 
der, or, which is more probable, to render the. 
Senate ſuſpicious to the People, and to increaſe the- 


Diſſenſions which were between them. 
This Conduct had all the Effect which he ex- Diſmay 


pected from it: The People failed not to ac- — 
cuſe the Senate publicly of having an Under- among the 


ſtanding with CoxzoLanus, and of getting him Romans. 
| — : to 
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to come at the Head of an Army, on purpoſe to 
aboliſh the Tribunitian Power. The Patricians 
on their Side upbraided the People, that they had 
drove ſo great a Captain to throw himſelf in De- 
ſpair into the Party of the Enemy. Suſpicion, 

iſtruſt, Hatred, reigned in both Partiesz and in 
this Diſorder they thought leſs of repulſing the 
Volſci, than of decrying and ruining the domeſtic 
Foe, The two Conſuls, hid behind the Walls of 
Rome, made Levies but ſlowly : Spuxius Nav- 
tus and SrexTrvs Furivs, who ſucceeded them, 
did not ſhew more Courage and Reſolution : It 
was vilible they were afraid \o venture themſelves 
againſt ſo great a General, The People them- 
talves, and their Tribunes, who were ſo fierce in 
the public Forum, were in no Haſte to give their 
Names to be inrolled ; none cared for ſtirring out 
of Rome, whether they had no great Opinion of the 


Capacity of their Leaders, or becauſe they found 


Rome in- 
veſted. 


themſelves deſerted by their Allies, who had chan- 
ged Sides with Fortune, — 35 . 
Cox iolAxus finding no Army in the Field to 
oppoſe his Deſigns, advances ſtill on, takes Lav:- 
nixm, and at length comes and encamps at the Clu- 
than Trenches, five Miles Diſtance from Kome. 
Upon the Fame of this gteat Run of Succeſs, 
moſt of the Volſci flock to Cor1oLanus's Army: 
The very Soldiers of TvLLus himſelf, drawn by 
the Hopes of the Sack and Plunder of Rome, leave 
their General, and declare they acknowledge no 
other but the Roman : This was in a Manner a freſh 
Victory which CorroLanus gained over TuLLus, 
and which left a ſharp Reſentment in that Vol- 
ſcian's Breaſt. The Eyes of all 1taly were turned 


upon the Romans and the Volſci, who only by the 


of a State conſiſts not ſo much in the Nu 


Change of their Generals had felt fo great a one 
in their Fortune: So true it is, that the _—_— | 
mber. 


and Bravery of its Troops, as in the Experience 
VVV 
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of him who commands them. The Conſternation 
was general at Rome : The he 9 who from the 
Top of the Walls behold the Enemies ſpread all 
over the Country, with loud Cries demand Peace. 
They ſay openly in the Forum, that they ſhould 
annul the Sentence of Condemnation which had 
_ paſſed er CorloLanus, and recal him from his 
Exile: n a Word, that very People which had 


but lately baniſhed him with ſo much Fury, now 


call for his Return with equal Violence, 
Moſt of the Patricians oppoſed it, either to re- 
move the Suſpicion of their having kept up the 
leaſt Intelligence with him, or only out of that Spirit 
of Generolity ſo common among the Romans, 
which made them never more — to Peace than 
upon ill Succeſs, There then iſſued from the Se- 
nate that reſolute and haughty Anſwer, but which 
they maintained but indifferently afterwards, That 
the Romans would never grant any Thing to a 

Rebel ſo long as he remained in Arms. 
CokiolAxNus, acquainted and enraged with this 
Reply, breaks up his Camp, marches directly to 
Rome, and inveſts the Place as if he meant to be- 
ſiege it, A Deſign ſo daring throws both the Pa- 
tricians and the People into an equal Conſterna- 
tion; all their Hearts and Reſolutions fail them; 
Hatred gives Way to Fear. The Senate and Peo- 


= now jointly concur to ſue for Peace; they ſend N. Minu- 


and chooſe out for cius Poſt- 
umus, C. 


Minius, 
and ſuch of the Senate as had moſt firmly adhered Sp. Lar- 
ns, P: 
inarius, 


The Volſci made theſe Deputies paſs through two Q. Sulpi- 


Ranks of Soldiers ſtanding to their Arms, and Co- clus, Be- 
KS . © Jy p4'tes ſent 
RIOLANUS, ſurrounded by his chief Officers, received }.,,, {te 
them ſeated in his Tribunal, with the State of an 2 
riola- 
Hus. 


eputies to Coxiol Axus, nay 
this Negotiation five Men 5 Conſular Dignity, 


to his Intereſts. 


Enemy that was reſolved to preſcribe the Law. 
The Romans exhorted him in modeſt and pa- 


thetic Terms to give Peace to the two Nations; 
f — 4 e and | 
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and conjured him not to puſh the Advantages 
which his Arms had given the Volſci ſo far as to 
forget the Welfare of his Country. But they re- 
ceived only this ſevere Anſwer, That they might 
obtain a Treaty if they reſtored to the Volſei the 
Country which they had taken from them; if uy 


gave that Nation the ſame Right of Citizens whic 
t 


ey had granted to the Latins, and if they recalled 
the Roman Colonies from the Towns which they 
had got Poſſeſſion of unjuſtly, Cox lol Avus having 
uſed this haughty Strain as to what related to the 
Concerns of the Public, came to a more gentle 
Behaviour towards the Deputies : He offered them 
in particular to do them all the kind Offices that 
they could juſtly expect from an old Friend, Burt 
the only Favour thoſe generous Romans aſked of 
him was, that he would withdraw his Troops 
from the Territory of Rome, while the Senate 
and People came to a final Determination either 
for Peace or War. Cor1oLanus, for their 
Sakes, granted thirty Days Truce, to be obſerved 
only with reſpect to the proper Territory of Rome: 
He then diſmiſſed the Deputies, who promiſed that 
the Senate ſhould return him a deciſive Anſwer in 
the thirty Days. He ſpent that Time in taking 
other Latin Towns, and after that Expedition, ap- 
peared once more at the Gates of Kome with his 
waole Army, 5 
Other Deputies were immediately ſent to him, 


who conjured him to exact my but what 
of the Roman 


might be agreeable ta the Dignity 
Name; but Cox lol Axus, naturally ſtern and in- 
flexible, without any apparent Anger, but alſo 


without Pity, coldly replied, That the Romans had 


no other Choice but Reftitution or War ; that he 
allowed them only three Days more to come to a 


Reſolution z and that after the Expiration of this 


further Term they ſhould not be permitted to come 
to his Camp again. ä 


; 3. 44. 
* 


Bock II. in the Roman Revue. 


The Return of theſe Envoys augmented the 
public Conſternation. Every Body runs to Arms ; Rome 
Fome poſt themſelves _ the Ramparts ; others %/z-4. 
t 


| ſtand to the Guard of the Gates for fear of being 
betrayed by the private Adherents of CortoLanus; 
while ſome fortify themſelves in their very Houſes, 
as if the Enemy had already been Maſter of the 
City, In this Confuſion there was neither Diſci- 

line nor Command. The Conſuls, wholly poſ- 
eſſed by their Fear, ſeemed to have renounced the 
Duties of their Office : The Tribunes were not now 
ſo much as heard of, In this univerſal Terror the 
common People ſeemed as it were to receive Or- 
ders only from their Apprehenſions : They were 
no longer the ſame haughty and intrepid Romans 
that they uſed to be; the Courage of the Nation 
ſeemed to be gone over with CortoLAnvs into the 
Camp of the Volſci. The Senate aſſembles; Ex- 
pedient upon Expedient is propoſed ; no Deſign is 
formed becoming the Roman Honour; all deter- 
mines in ſending new Deputies to the Enemy; and 
to work upon kim the more, they reſolve to em- 
ploy the Miniſters of their Religion. 


The Prieſts, the Sacrificers, the Augurs, and The Priefs 
the Guardians of the ſacred Things, veſted in their 4% ed 10 


ceremonial Habits, march forth of Rome in a kind 
of Proceſſion. They enter the Enemy's Cam 

with a Countenance grave and modeſt, and ſuch 
as was likely to ſtrike an Awe upon the Multitude. 
He that was to ſpeak for all, beſeeches CokioL A- 
Nus, by the Reſpect he owed to the Gods, and by 
all that was moſt ſacred in Religion, to grant 

Peace to his Country; but they found him equally - 
hard and inexorable. He told them, that what 
they aſked lay wholly in the Power of the Ro- 
mans, who might have Peace, whenever they 

thought fit to reſtore the Countries which they 
uſurped from their Neighbours. He added, he 
vas not ignorant that the firſt Kings of Rome, Fr 
| ſtir 


go to Co- 


SD 
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ſtir up the Ambition of the Romans, and juſtify 
their Robberies, had been ſo politic as to ſpread 
abroad, that the Gods decreed the Empire of the 
World to the City of Rome. That the Senate 


had taken great Pains to keep up an Opinion which 


Religion had made reverend; and that the People, 
prejudiced and infatuated with thoſe Viſions, look- 
ed upon all Wars to be juſt and holy which tended 
to he Advancement of their Coyntry's Great- 


| neſs: But that the Neighbours of Rome did not 


think themſelves bound to ſubmit themſelves to 


their Yoke, upon the Credit of Revelations ſo ſuſ- 


picious and ſelf-deſigning. That the preſent State 
of Affairs ſufficiently proved their Falſity; that he 
muſt frankly tell them he was ſure of carrying the 
Town very ſhortly. That the Romans, to avoid 
reſtoring Lands. unjuſtly acquired, ran the Hazard 
of loſing their rightful Dominion; and that for 
his Part, he proteſted before the Gods that he was 
innocent of all the Blood that was likely to be ſhed 
through their Obſtinacy in detaining the Fruit of 
their Uſurpations. Having then ſhewn ſome out- 
ward Tokens of Reſpe& and Veneration which he 
thought due to the Sanctity of their Character, 
he ſent them back without abating any thing in 
the leaſt of his former Demands. 
When the People ſaw them return to Rome, 


without having been able to obtain any Conceſſion, 


Valeria's 
Reſolution. 


they looked upon the Republic to be juſt upon the 
Brink of Deſtruction. The Temples were crowded 
with old Men, Women, and Children, who all 
with Tears in their Eyes, and proſtrate before the 
Altars, implored of the Gods the Preſervation of 


their Country. 


Such was the melancholy Face of Things in the 
City, when a Roman Lady named Valeria, Siſter 
of Valerius Publicela, moved by a kind of divine 
Inſpiration, came out of the Capitol, accompa- 
nied by a great Number of Women of her own 

2 | | Condition, - 


F 
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Condition, to whom ſhe had communicated her 
Deſign, and went ſtraight to the Houſe of Veturia, 
the Mother of CokloLAxuSs. They found her 


with Volumnia, the Wife of that Roman, deploring 


their own Misfortunes and thoſe of Rome. | 

Valeria accoſted them with a Look of Sorrow 
| ſuitable to the preſent Condition of the Republic: 
« We are Roman Ladies, ſays ſhe to them, that. 
4 have recourſe to Roman Ladies for the Safety of 


« our common Country. O illuſtrious Women! 


„t do not ſuffer Rome to become a Prey to the 


« Yolſci, and our Enemies to triumph over our 


Liberty. Go along with us even to the Camp 
« of Coklol Axus, to beg of him Peace for his 


« Fellow-citizens : All our Hope is in the remark- - 
able Veneration, and the tender Love he always 


had for ſo good a Mother, and ſo virtuous a 


« Wife. Implore, conjure, demand. So good. 
% a Man can never withſtand your Tears. We 
+ will all follow you with our Children; we will 
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« throw ourſelves at his Feet, and who knows 


„but the Gods, moved by our honeſt Sorrow, 


may preſerve a City whoſe Defence ſeems 
+ wholly abandoned by Men?“ 


The Tears which Valeria ſhed in abundance in- yeturia's 
terrupted this affectionate Diſcourſe, which Ve- 1 to 


turia anſwered with equal Sadneſs : + You apply, 


Valeria, to a very weak Expedient, when you 
% addreſs yourſelves to two Women, buried be- 
“ neath a Load of Affliction. Since that unfortu- 
* nate Day when the People, in their Fury, ſo un- 
“ juſtly baniſhed CortoLanus, we have never ſeen 
* any thing of that filial Reſpect, and that ten- 
der Affection which he, till then, had always 
“ ſhewn for his Mother, and for a Wife ever dear 
to him. When he returned from the Aſſembly 
* where he had been condemned, he looked upon 


* us with? a fierce Air, and after having con- 


** tinucd for ſame time in a gloomy Silence, It is 


” 


* done, 


— — ey ns ay Ges N a X 
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4 done, ſays he to us, CortoLanus is condemned; 
«< our ungrateful Citizens have baniſhed me for 


ever from the Boſom of my Country. Sup. 
„ port this Blow of Fortune with a Courage wor- 
thy of two Roman Women. I recommend my 


Children to your Care. Farewel; I now depart, 


4 and leave without Regret a City where all Men 
4 of Virtue are hated and perſecuted.” With theſe 
Words he broke away. We began to follow him; 


I held his eldeſt Son by the Hand, and Volumnia, 


all drowned in Tears, carried the youngeſt in 
her Arms: Then turning to us; Come no 
<« further, ſays he, and give over your vain Com- 
„ plaints. You have now no Son, my Mother; 
„and thou, Volumnia, the beſt of Women, thy 
« Huſband is for ever loſt to thee. May the 


Gods grant that thou mayeſt quickly find ano. 


« ther, worthy of thy Virtue, and more fortu- 
„ nate than CortolLanus! His Wife, at theſe 


| « cruel and inhuman Words, ſwoons away with 


« Grief, and while I ran to her Aſſiſtance, he 
4 kaves us abruptly with the Hard-heartedneſs of 
& 4 Barbarian, without ſo much as receiving our 


< Jaſt Embraces, and without giving 'us, in fo in- 


* tolerable an Affliction, the _— Proof of 
* Compaſſion for our Miſery. He departs from 


KRome, alone, without Servants, without Mo- 
% ney, and without even telling us to what Part 


© of the World he would direct his Steps. Ever 
e fince he left us he has never in the leaſt enquired 
after his Family, nor given us any Account 
* of his Welfare; ſo that it ſeems as if in the ge- 
“ neral Hatred which he ſhews to his Country, 
c his Mother and his Wife were his greateſt Ene- 


4 mies. 


« What Succeſs then can you expect from our 

* Intreaties to a Man ſo implacable? Can two 
« Women bend that ſtubborn Heart, which the 
+ Miniſters - of Religion themſelves could not 
| 7 6 ſoften ? 
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« ſoften ? And indeed what ſhall I ſay to him ? 
« What can I reaſonably deſire of him? That he 
« would pardon ungrateful Citizens, who have 


« treated him like a Man blackened with the 


„ fouleſt Crimes? That he would take Compaſ- 
„ fjon upon a violent Populace, which had none 
« for his Innocence? And that he would betray a 
« Nation, which has not only opened him an A0 
lum, but has even preferred him to her moſt 


« illuſtrious Citizens in the Command of her Ar- 


« mies? With what Brow can I preſume to aſk 
& him to abandon ſuch generous Protectors, in 
« order to deliver himſelf again into the Hands of 
&« his moſt bitter Enemies? Can a Roman Mother 
e and a Roman Wife with Decency exact from 
« a Son and a Huſband Things which muſt diſho- 
e nour him before both Gods and Men? Mourn- 
e ful Circumſtance, in which we have not Power 
« to hate the moſt formidable Enemy of our 
Country! Give us up therefore to our unhappy 
« Deſtiny ; leave us buried in our juſt Afflictions.“ 
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Valeria, and the other Ladies that accompanied The Sezare 


her, made no Anſwer but with their Tears. Some ow 3 
embrace her Knees; others beſeech Volumnia to ef La 


dies 


join her Prayers to theirs ; all conjure Veturia not 10 Coriolae | 
to refuſe her Country this laſt Aſſiſtance. The 


Mother of Coklol AN us, overcome by Intreaties 
ſo urgent, promiſes to take this new Deputation 
upon her, if the Senate agrees to it. Valeria gave 


Advice of it to the Conſuls, who made the Propo- 


ſal of it in full Senate. The Affair was long de- 
bated: Some 5 it, fearing leſt Cox lol Axus 
ſhould detain all thoſe Ladies, who were of the 


chief Families in Rome, and by that Means force 
them to open their Gates without ſo much as 
drawing his Sword. Some were even for ſecuring 
his Mother, his Wife, and his Children, as ſo 
many Hoſtages that might bring him to a better 
Temper: But the Majority approved this Deputa- 


tion, 
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tion, ſaying, that the Gods, who had inſpired Va- 
teria with this pious Deſign, would give it Succeſs; 
and that no Treachery was to be apprehended from 


a Man of the Character of Cox1oLanvs, fierce 
indeed, ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of 


violating the Law of Nations. 


This Advice cartied it, and next Day all the 
moſt illuſtrious of the Roman Ladies repaired to 


Peturia's Houſe : There they preſently mounted 
à Number of Chariots, which the Conſuls had or- 


dered to be made ready for them, and without any 
Guard took the Way to the Enemy's Camp. 
Cor1oLanvs perceiving from a-far that long 
Train of Coaches and Chariots, ſent out Perſons to 
fee what it ſhould mean: Word. was quickly 
brought him that it was his Mother, his Wife, and 
a great Number of other Women coming to the 
Camp. He was at firſt ſurprized that Roman Ladies, 
bred up in that auſtere Retirement which was ſuch 


an Honour to them, ſhould prevail upon them- 


ſelves to come unguarded into an Army of Foes, 
among Soldiers, who are commonly licentious and 
unruly.. He judged what Views the Romans had in ſo 
unheard-of a Deputation: He conceived that this 
was the laſt Expedient the Senate could think of 
to work upon him. He determined to receive 
them with the ſame Reſpect that he had paid to 


the Miniſters of Religion; that is, to give thoſe 


venerable Women all the Obſervance which was 


due to them, but in the main to grant them' none 


of their Requeſts. But he reckoned upon a ſa- 
vage Reſoluteneſs, which was not in his Nature; 
and he no ſooner beheld his Mother and Wife at 


the Head of this Troop of Roman Ladies, but, 
ſtruck and moved with the Sight of Perſons ſo 
dear to him, he ran haſtily to embrace them. At 


firſt they expreſſed their Joy upon ſeeing each 
other again only by their Tears; but after they 
had given ſome time to theſe firſt Workings of 
Nature, 
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ject for which ſhe came, Cortoranus, that he 
might not make himſelf ſuſpicious to the Volſci, 
called the principal Officers of his Army to be Wit; 


neſſes of what paſſed in this Interview. They were 


no ſooner come, but Veturia, to engage her Son 
to have the more Regard to the Requeſt ſne came 
to make, told him, That all thoſe Roman Ladies, 


whom he knew, and who were of the beſt Fa- 


milies in Rome, had omitted nothing, during his 


Abſence, that might give Comfort to her and Vo- 


lumnia his Wife: That, touched with the Cala- 
mities of the War, and apprehending the fatal 
Conſequences of the Siege. of Rome, they were 
come to beg Peace at his Hands once more: She 
conjured him in the Name of the Gods to grant it 
to his Country, and to turn the Power of his Arms 


on other Fos. 


CozgiolL Ax us replied, that he ſhould offend 

thoſe very Gods, whom he had called to be Wit- 
neſſes of the Faith he had given the Volſci, if he 
granted her ſo unjuſt a Demand. That he could 
not think of betraying the Intereſts of thoſe who 
had not only given him an honourable Rank in 
their Senate, but had alfo truſted him with the 
Command of their Army. That he had found at 
Antium more Honours and Wealth than he had 


Toſt at Rome by the Ingratitude of his Fellow-citi- 


zens; and that nothing would be wanting to his 
Happineſs, if ſhe would pleaſe to be Partner in his 
Fortune, and come and enjoy among the Volſci 
the Honours which they would pay to the Mo- 
ther of their General. oo 

The Volſcian Officers, that were preſent at this 
Conference, ſhewed by their Applauſes how much 
2 were pleaſed with this Anſwer; but Veturia, 
without entering into a Compariſon between Rome 
and Antium, which would probably have offended 

them, contented herſelf with telling her Son 


ſhe 
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ſhe would never exact any thing of him that might 
be a Blemiſh upon his Honour; but that without 
being any ways deficient in what he owed to the 
Volſci, he might mediate a Peace, that ſhould be 
equally advantageous to both Nations. And 
„ can you, my Son, added ſhe, raiſing her Voice, 
“ refuſe a Propoſal ſo equitable, unleſs you pre- 
<« fer a cruel and obſtinate Revenge to your Mo- 


<« ther's Tears and Intreaties ? Conſider that your 


Reply is to decide the Fate of my Glory, nay, 
“ and of my Life too. If I carry back with me 


e to Rome the Hopes of an approaching Peace 


« fatal 


« if I return thither with the Aſſurances of your 
« Reconciliation ; with what Tranſports of Joy 
„ ſhall I be received by our Fellow-citizens ? 
« Thoſe few Days which the Gods ordain me yet 
* to paſs on Earth, ſhall be ſurrounded with Glo- 
* ry and with Honours; nay, my Happineſs 
« ſhall not end with this mortal Life; and if it be 
true, that there are different Places for our Souls 
« after Death, I ſhall not need to have the leaſt 
Fear of thoſe obſcure and gloomy Caverns where 
« the Wicked are confined : The Elyfan Fields, 
s that delicious Abode ſet apart for the Virtuous, 
% will not even ſuffice for my Reward. After 
« having ſaved Rome, the City ſo dear to Jupiter, 
* I may preſume to hope for a Place in that pure 
« and ſublime Region of the Air, which is ſu 
«© pofed to be inhabited by the Children of the 
*« Gods. But I give myſelf up too much to theſe 
« pleaſing Views. What will become of me, if 
te thou perſiſteſt in that implacable Hatred, whoſe 
Effects we have already felt too much! Our 


« Colonies expelled. by thy Arms, from moſt of 
« the Cities which acknowledged the Empire of 
% Rome; thy unbridled Soldiers ſpread through the 
Land, and carrying Fire and Sword along with 

« them. where-ever they . ought they not to 
« have aſſuaged thy Thirſt o 


\ 


f Vengeance ? And 
| « haſt 
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« haſt thou had the Heart to lay waſte the Coun- 
« try which gave thee Birth, and nouriſhed thee 
«+ ſo long? The moment thou ſaweſt the Towers 
« of Rome from afar, did it not come into thy 
« Mind, that thy Gods, thy Houſe, thy Mother, 
« thy Wife, and thy Children were incloſed with- 
„in her Walls? Doſt thou believe, that covered 
« with the Shame of a contemptuous Denial, I 
« can, patiently wait till thy Arms have pro- 
© nounced our Doom? A Roman Woman knows 
te how to die, when her Honour calls upon her ſo to 
« do; and if I cannot move thee, know ] have re- 


« ſolved. to give myſelf Death in thy Preſence. 


“ Thou ſhalt not march to Rome without treading 
&« over the Body of her to whom thou oweſt thy 
« gBeing; and if a 5 9 0 ſo much Horror has 
e not. Power to, ſtop, the Fury, remember at leaſt, 
« that by Means of thy endeavouring to bring 
e Rome into Chains, thy Wife and Children can- 
not avoid a ſpeedy Death, or a tedious Servitude.“ 

Cox ioL Ax us, toſſed with the Violence of con- 


tending Paſſions, ſtood unable to make Reply: 


Hatred and Deſire of Revenge balanced in his 
Heart the Impreſſion which ſo moving a Diſcourſe 
made, in ſpite of all his Reſolution. Veturia, ſeeing 
he was ſhaken, but being afraid his Rage might 
prevail above his Pity: “ Why doſt thou not an- 
ſyer me, my Son? ſaid ſne: Wilt thou not know 
* r Haſt thou forgot the Care I took 
te of thy Infancy ? And canſt Thou, who makeſt 
„ War only to revenge thyſelf of the Ingrati- 
* tude of thy Fellow-citizens, deny me. the firſt 
% Favour I ever aſked thee, without blackening 
« thyſelf with the very ſame Crime? If-I required 
„ thee to betray the Volſci, who have given thee 
3 Peu a. Reception, thou wouldſt have 

juſt Cauſe to reject oh a Propoſal. But Ve- 


* 


o 


* turiq is uncapable of putting her Son upon any 
ching baſe; Thy Glory is more dear ta me, 


ws 4 
- 
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« even than my 'own Life. 1 o deſire thee to 


« withdraw thy Troops from the Walls of ! 
« Allow us a Truce for a Year, that, in this In- 


e teryal, Meaſures may be taken to procure a ſo- 


« lid Peace. Grant this, my Son, I conjure thee 


« by Jupiter, all-good and all-powerful, who 


e prefides at the Capitol; by the Manes of thy 


« Father and of thy Anceſtors. If my Prayers 
e and Tears are not able to move thee, behold 
« thy Mother at thy Feet, imploring of thee the 


4 Preſervation of her Country.“ And with theſe 


Anſever of Cortot ANU 8 tranſporte 


Coriola- 
nus 70 his 
Mother. 


the Repeal of his Sentence, an 


Words, melting in Tears, ſhe embraces his Knees 


his Wife and Children do the tame, and all the 
Roman Ladies that were with her beg for Mercy 


eee ,, i. 
c d, and as it were beſide 
himſelf to ſee Veturia at his Feet, cries out, Ah! 
« my Mother, What is it you do?” and tenderly 
preſſing her Hand in lifting; her up:“! Rome is 
& ſaved, ſays be to het; Hut your Son is loſt;“ 
well foreſeeing that the Valſei would: never forgive 
him the Regard he was going to Pay 5 her Intrea- 
ties. He then took her in private with his Wife, 
and agreed with them, that he would endeayour 


to obtain the Conſent of the principal Officers in 


his Army for raiſing the Blockade: That he would 
uſe all his Credit and, Endeavours to bring the 


Community of the Yolſei' to Terms of Accommo- 


dation; and that if the former Succeſs had made 
them obftinate, and he could not prevail, he 
would lay down his Command, and retire to ſome 
neutral City, that his Friends might thi manage 

his Return to 


Nome. He then took his Leave of his Wife and 


alls of Rome: 
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Siege of a City-which had-a formidable Army for 
its Garriſon, and where there were as many Sol. 
diers as there were Inhabitanfs; and concluded for 
a Retreat. No body contradicted his Opinion; 
though after what had paſſed they could not be ig- 
norant of the Motives of this new Reſolution. The 
Army immediately began its March; and the Vol- 
ſci, more affected with the filial Reſpect he had 
ſhewn for his Mother, than with their own Inte- 
reſt, retired all to their ſeveral Cantons. 

But Tullus the General, who had received him 
at firſt with ſo much Humanity, jealous of the 
Eſteem and Intereſt he had gained with the Sol- 


diers, laid hold of this Opportunity to deſtroy him; 


and he no ſooner ſaw him returned to the City of 
Antium, but he publicly gave out that this Ex- 


ile had betrayed the Intereſts of the Yolſei, Co- 


RIOLANUS, in order to clear himſelf, deſired he 
might anſwer for his Conduct before the general 


Council of the Nation; but Tullus, who no leſs 


feared his Eloquence than his Valour, raiſed a Tu- 
mult, by Adyantage of which his Agents threw 
themſelves upon the Roman and ſtab 


miſerable and almoſt unavoidable Fate of all thoſe © 
who are ſo unhappy as to take Arms againſt their 


Country, | 
Such was the End of this great Man, too haughty 
indeed for a Republican, but who by his great 
Qualities and Services deſerved a better Treatment 
both from the Volſci and the Romans. When his 
Death was known at Rome, the People ſnewed 
neither Joy nor Grief; and perhaps they were not 
ſorry that the Volſci had freed them from the Per- 
lexity of — Patrician whom they no 
I feared, and i hated. | 


| End of the Szconp Book. | 
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Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, @ Patrician, conceives Hopes 
of getting himſelf acknowledged King of Rome, 

- by Means of the Diviſions that reign in the City. 
To bring the People over to his Side, be propoſes in 
the Senate to have an Account taken of the con- 
guered Lands, in order to divide them equally 
among the Citizens. This is what was called the 
Agrarian Law. Virginius, Cafſius's Colleague in 
the Conſulſbip, and C. Rabuleius, Tribune of the 
People, join to hinder the Execution of the Conſul's 
| Propoſal. 
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Q. Fabius and C. Cornelius, Conſuls ele, to 
name Commiſſioners 2 the Partition of the 
Lands. Caſſius condemned to die. Menenius, 
be Son 0 Agrip „and Sp. Servilius, are im- 
preached by the Tribunes, for having in their Con- 
ſulſhip oppoſed the Nomination of thoſe Commiſ- 
fioners, The firſt is fined, and ſhuts himſelf up 
in his Houſe, where he ftarves himſelf to Death : 

© The ſecond diſperſes the Danger by bis Conſtancy. 
Volero, a Law propoſed by him for the Aſſem- 
Blies by Tribes. This Law paſſes in ſpite of Ap- 
pius. The Tribunes, in Conjunction with the Con- 
ſuls, demand the Execution of the Senate's Decree 
for the Diviſion of the conquered Lands. Appius 
prevents this Demand from taking Effet. The 
Death of that Conſular gives the Tribunes room 
10 2 this Buſineſs anew; but without Suc- 


_ 
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HIS Averſion in the People to all 
that bore the Name of Patricians, 
8 aroſe only from the Jealouſy: of the 
Government. But as it had hither- 
co coſt the Senate no more than the 
Eſtabliſament of the Tribunes, and the Baniſh- 
| niſhment of a private Man, the zealous Repub- 
licans were not diſpleaſed with this Oppoſition 
of Intereſts, which by keeping an even Balance 
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Propoſal. A Decree of the Senate, empowering 


between the Credit of the Great, and the 


People's Power, ſerved to maintain the public 
Liberty. Such was the Diſpoſition of the Peo- 
ple's Minds, when an ambitious Patrician took it 
in his Head, that by driving the Contention ſome- 
What further, and making himſelf the Chief of 
one of the Parties, he might deſtroy them both, 


and upon their Ruins lay the Foundation of his 


.own Advancement. 


N 3 MN This 
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Year of This Patrician was named Sp. Cassius Vis- 
Rome = CELLINUS; he had commanded Armies, obtained 
267. the Honour of a Triumph, and was then actually 
C:erager the third Time Conſul. He was a man naturally 
* a vain and oſtentatious, always exaggerating his own 
| Services, deſpiſing thoſe of others, and aſcribing 
to himſelf alone all the Glory in any good Succeſs, 
Blinded by inordinate Ambition, he had the Pre- 
ſumption to aſpire to the Royalty fo ſolemnly 
— — by the Laws; and in the ſecret Deſign, 
which he had long before formed of reſtoring it 
in his own Perſon, he did not heſitate what Party 
he ſhould join in with. He reſolved firſt to gain 
the Affection of the People, who always give 
themſelves up implicitly to thoſe who know how 
to catch them with the ſpecious Bait of promot- 
ing their Intereſt. | ED 
His Partiality openly appeared during his ſe- 
cond Conſulate, at the Time when the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Tribunes was in Diſpute. \, Ir is true, 
73 Me. his politic Condeſcenſions might be atfributed to 
e504; be . his Deſire of ſeeing the People re- united ta the 
«be Pao. Senate; but his late ſuſpicious Conduct, with re- 
ple. lation both to the Hernici and the Roman Peo- 
ple, entirely convinced the Senate that his Views 
and Intereſts were different from thoſe of the Re- 

public. 8 . | | | 
The Hernici, or Hernicians, were one of thoſe 
petty Nations neighbouring upon Rome, who, 
as we have already ſaid, inhabited Part of Latium. 
Tear of After the Death of Cor1oLawvus, they entered 
240, 267, into a League with the Volſci againſt the Romans, 
or 268, Aquilius, who was then Conſul with T. Sicinius, 
had defeated them. CassIvs, who ſucceeded him 
in the Conſulſhip, and in the Conduct of that 
| War, reduced them by the mere Terror of his 
p. H. I. 3. Arms to ſue for Peace; they applied to the Se- 
Liv. Dec. nate, which referred the Affair to the Conſul. 
22 . Cassius taking Advantage of the Power given _ 


Citizens. He had before demanded the 
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by this Commiſſion, without ſo much as making 
the Senate acquainted with the Articles of the 
Treaty, granted Peace to the Hernici, and left 


them the third Part of their Territory. By the 


ſame Treaty he gave them the deſired Title of 
Allies, and Citizens of Rome: So that he treated 
the vanquiſhed as fayourably as if they had been 


victorious, In order to make himſelf Friends 


both within and without the State, he ſet apart 
for the Latins one Half of what remained of the 
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Lands of the Hernici, and the other Half he di- 


vided among the poor Plebeians of Rome. He 
even endeavoured to recover out of the Hands of 
ſome private Perſons Parcels of Land which he 
ſaid belonged to the Public, and which he in- 
tended to have diſtributed alſo among 7 


onour Liv. Dec. 


of the Triumph with as much Confidence as if 1. l. 2. 


he had gained ſome glorious Victory; and obtain- 
ed by his Credit a Reward which uſed never to 
be granted but to Generals who had fought ſome 
important Battle with great Succeſs, and had left 


at leaſt five, thouſand of the Enemy dead ypon the 


Spot, n * 1 | 
The next Day after his Triumph, according to 
Cuſtom, he gave an Acount, in an Aſſembly of 
the People, of all that he had done for the Glo 
and Service of the Republic during the 1 
Campaign. As his Exploits that Year afforded 
him nothing ſufficiently ſhining, he ran chiefly 
upon his former Services: He repreſented, that 
in his firſt Conſulate he had overcome the Sa- 


bines; that his ſecond . Conſulate was made illuſ- 1d. D. Ui. 
ibid. 


trious by the Share he had in the Erection of the 
Tribuneſhip; that now in his third he had al- 
ready incorporated the Hernici into the Common- 
wealth, and propoſed before the End of it to ren- 
der the Condition of the Plebeians ſo happy, that 

they ſhould no longer envy that of the Patricians. 


8 He 
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He added, that he promiſed himſelf the Roman 
People muſt needs Allow / that 1 had never re- 
ceived ſo many Benefits before m one ſingle 
Citizen, 


This Diſcourſe. was ed with Pleaſure by a 
People always fond of Novelty. The Senate, on 


the contrary, who were fearful of Cassius's am- 
- 0M Spirit, were not without Uneaſineſs. Every 


in _ through different Motives, im- 
nero cted the Hagen of this mighty 
wmf. asS1Us afterwards ſaid a great many 

Things in Praiſe of the Plebeians; he obſerved 

that Rome owed to them not only her Liberty, but 

alſo the' Empire ſhe had acquired over ane Part 
of her Neighbours: He added, that to him it 


ſeemed very unjuſt that ſo brave a People; who 
daily expoſed their Lives to enlarge the Bounds of 


the Republic, ſhould languiſh in a ſhameful” Po- 


yerty, while the Senate, the Patricians, and the 
whole Body of the Nobility, alone enjoyed the 
Fruits of their Conqueſts. And to ſh6 — 1 Bot- 
tom of his Deſign, he added "that it was his Advice, 
that in order to bring the on of 'the 

Citizens to ſome Fqualit with that of the lich, 


and enable them to fubſiſt, they ſhould take an 


exact Account of all the Land $ as which had been 
won from the Enemies, and which the Patricians 


had ſeized to their own Uſe, and make à new Di- 


_ viſion of them, without any Regard to thoſe who 


upon different Pretences had appropriated them to 
themſelves; and that fuch 'a Pn would give 
the poor Pltbeians an Ability of bringing up Chil- 


dren uſeful to the State. He added, that nothing 


Bec. 1. I. 2. 


but ſo equitable a Partition could reſtore the Union 
and Equality which there ought to be among the 
Citizens of one and the ſame Republic. It was 


then, ſays Livy, that the Agrarian Law was pro- 


F for the firſt Time, 30 f 


/ 


— 
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It would be difficult to expreſs the Surprize, 
Indignation, and Rage of the Senate at the Men- 
tion of ſuch a Propoſal. But in order to give a 
true Notion to what a Degree it was ruinous to 

to the Great, and deſirable by the People, I think I The cf 


cannot avoid repeating Part of what I have 


When the Romans had gained any conſiderable 
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of the an- 
6 l cient Ro- 
ready ſaid with relation to theſe public Lands. mans ait 
. qr to 
the con- 


Advantage over their Neighbours, they never guered 
granted them Peace without taking from them Landi. 


Part of their Territory, which was immediately - 


incorporated with that of Rome. This was in- 
deed the moſt uſual Deſign of their Wars, and 
the chief Fruit which they looked for from the 
Victory. Few are to learn, and I have ſaid elſe- 


where, that one Part of theſe conquered Lands 


were ſold to reimburſe the State for the Expence 
of the War, another Portion was diſtributed gra- 
tis among the poor Plebeians newly ſettled at Rome, 
who had no Inheritance of their own; ſome- 
times a Number of Parcels were It out to Farm, 
and by Way of Feoffment, and the Occupiers paid 


the Rent in Money, in Fruits, or in Corn, which 


were ſold, and the Produce brought into the pub- 
lic Treaſury. And laſtly, As the chief Wealth 
of the Romans in thoſe Days. conſiſted in Cattle 
and Flocks, what remained of theſe conquered 


Lands was left in Commons, and to ſerve for 
Paſtures. on | "4k 


This Diſpoſition baniſhed Poverty out of the Tat an- 


Republic, and bound the Citizens to its Defence: © f 
tom altered 


But the greedy Patricians deprived the common rough the * 
People of this Subſiſtence; }Tra&ts of Land of 4varice f 
prodigious Extent, fer apart for the Support of“ ea. 


the whole State, became inſenſibly the Patrimony 
of a few private Perſons. If any Parcel were 
ſold to defray the Charges of a War, the Se- 
nators, who were the only rich Men in thoſe 
Times, being the Directors of the Sale, cauſed it 


to 
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to be adjudged to themſelves at a very inconſider- 

able Price; ſo that the public Treaſury hardly 

received any Advantage from it. By means of the 

ſatue Authority they took, either under borrowed 

Names, or elſe in their own, the Lands that 

ought to have been let out to farm to poor Ple- 

| $cians, to help them to maintain their Children. 

Ottentimes by ill-deſigned Loans and accumu- 

lated Uſuries, they got the little Inheritances 

which the People had received from their Anceſ- 

tors, yielded to them. Laſtly, the Rich, by 

ſetting the Land- marks of their Eſtates further 

and further, by Degrees had ſwallowed up and 

confounded moſt of the Commons; ſo that nei- 

ther the State in general, nor the Plebeians in par- 

ticular, received any Benefit worth mentioning 

From theſe foreign Lands. The Patricians who 

had got into Poſſeſſion of them had incloſed them 

with Walls, fine Structures were built uvpon 

them, Troops of Slaves, taken Priſoners in 

War, manured them for the Account of the great 

Men of Rome, and now a long Preſcription had 

covered theſe Uſurpations. The Senators and 

Patriciens had hardly any other Income ' beſides 

theſe public Lands, which had paſſed ſucceſſively 

+ through different Families by Deaths, Partition, 
.or Sale, | | F 

The Con- Whatever Shew of Equity there was in CAssius's 

adus Propoſal, it was impoſſible to bring it into a Law 

| Propojet in without ruining at onte the Senate and chief No- 

Le Senate. bility, and raiſing an infinite Number of Law- 

ſuits about Truſts among all the Families in Rome ; 

and accordingly moſt of the Senators ſtood up 

againſt him with great Animoſity : Without any 

Reſpect to his Dignity, they publicly reproached 

him with his Pride, his Ambition, and the Deſire 

he had of ſtirring up new Troubles in the Com- 

monwealth. They loudly declared Cassius did 

OY. „ nat 


1 
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not act ſo much like a Conſul as like a ſeditious 
Tribune. 2 
Cassius always expected to find a general Aver- 
fion to his Propoſal in the great Men of Rome ; 
but as he flattered himſelf that the People, always 
fond of Novelties, and enticed by the Hopes of 
the Partition of -the Lands, would declare in his 
Favour, he convened a new Aſſembly, and eg 
a great many Things which he ſaid in Contempt o 
the Nobility, and in Favour of the People, he added, 
that it ſnould be wholly the Fault of this laſt Or- 
der of the Republic, if they did not free them. 
ſelves at one Stroke from the Indigence to which 
the Avarice of the Patricians had reduced them: 
That all they had to do for this Purpoſe, was to 
make a ſolemn Law for the Partition of the con- 
quered Lands, of which he had already, in ſome 
Meaſure, propoſed to them the Scheme in what he 
thought of doing with the Territory of the Her- 
nici: That moreover they ought to cauſe the Mo- 
ney which the poor Plebeians had paid for the Corn 
that the King of Sicily had ſent as a Preſent to | 
Rome, to be repaid to them; and that by theſe juſt | 
Laws they would for ever baniſh Poverty, Envy, 
and Diſcord. BE 
The People at firſt received this Propoſal with The Ti- 
great Applauſes; but moſt of the Tribunes, who 8 
could not without Jealouſy ſee that a Patrician — 
and a Conſul ſhould go about to gain to himſelf 
the Confidence of the Multitude to their Preju- 
dice, kept a profound Silence, which hindered 
their Adherents and the Heads of the Tribes from 
declaring openly for the Law. Not but that both 
the one and the other were ſenſible of the Advan- 
tage it would be of to the People, as we ſhall 
find hereafter ; but they were unwilling that the 
People ſhould be obliged for it to a Patrician, 
and that a Conſul ſhould be looked upon as the 
Author of the Law. Thus, without either ap- 
4 VVẽ proving 
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Virginius 
eppoſes his 
Colleague. 
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proving or oppoſing it openly, they waited for 
ſome other Opportunity, when they themſelves 
might have in the Eyes of the People the Merit 
ill.... pho; po, 
Virginius, Cass ius's Colleague in the Conſulate, 
did not attack it directly: He pretended, on the 
contrary, to be ſenſible of the Juſtice of it in ge- 
neral; but to elude the Publication of it he highly 
blamed the Uſe that Cassius intended to put it 


to, pretending that by this treacherous Diviſion of 


the Lands of the Hernici he had ſet the Con- 
querors and the Vanquiſhed upon a ſhameful Equa- 
lity. . At the ſame Time he let fall ſome Suſpi- 
cions againſt his Colleague, as if, by that extraor- 
dinary Diſtribution propoſed in favour of their old 
Enemies, he had ſought to make them his Crea- 
tures, to the Prejudice of the State itſelf: What 
% Reaſon is there, cried he, for reſtoring. to the 
awfully | 
« conquered ? What can be his End in giving the 
& Latins the better Part of what remains, unleſs it 


be to plane himſelf a Way to the Tyranny ? 


& Rome has. cauſe to fear that thoſe Nations, 
« ſtill jealous of her Greatneſs, notwithſtanding 
their new Alliance, may one Day come to ſet 
« Caffius at their Head, like a ſecond Coriolanus, 
« and under his Conduct attempt to render them- 


„ ſelves Maſters of the Government.“ 


Caſſius 


This Compariſon with Coriolanus, which re- 
called to the People's Minds the Thought of a Pa- 
trician whoſe Memory was ſo odious to them, 
cooled their firſt Heart for the Reception of this 
Law : The Tribunes themſelves gave Intimations 
that the Author was ſuſpicious. to them too. Cas- 


ſends for a $10s perceiving his Party grew weaker than ever, 


ge Niizu- 
'r of La- 


tins and 
Hernici 
to come t 
Rone. 
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ſent underhand for a great Number of Latins and 
Hernici to come to Rome; telling them, that in 


Quality of Roman Citizens it concerned them to 
be preſent at the next Aſſembly, to defend their 
| DL Rights, 
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Rights, and to get a Ratification of the Parti- 
tion of Lands which he had propoſed in their 
Favour. ö amet | 
Upon this great Numbers of thoſe new Citi- K 
zens immediately flocked to Rome. Cassius was | [2 
indifferent whether the Law was received or no; 
he had propoſed it only with a View of raiſing a = 
Sedition, wherein he might have an Opportunity i 
of putting himſelf at the Head of one of the Par- i 
ties, which might be able to make. him Maſter of 
the Government. The Coldneſs which appeared 
in the Tribunes diſconcerted all his Meaſures. To 
engage the People to join him, he never went 
through the City without a numerous Guard of La- 
tins and Hernici. Virginius, in order to diſperſe 
this Faction, publiſhed an Edict, requiring all 
the Allies, that were not actually Inhabitants of 
Rome, to depart the City forthwith. Cassius op- 
ſed this Edict; and a Herald, by his Order, pub- 
iſned another directly to the contrary Effect, per- 
mitting all ſuch as were inrolled Citizens to re- 1 
main there. This Oppoſition raiſed new Com- D. H. 1.2. 
motions in the City: The two Magiſtrates were | | 
reſolved to be equally obeyed ; their Lictors were 
8 and fighting every Moment; and this | 
ompetition between two Parties, which both 
grew ſtronger and ſtronger daily, was juſt degene- 
rating into a Civil War, when one of the Tribunes 
of the People, named C. Rabuleius, undertook to 
reſtore Quiet to the Republic, and, like an able 
Tribune, to procure the whole Advantage for the 


—— A ̃⅛˙ ä PIETY 


_ | 5 80 . 

e remonſtrated in a public Aſſembly, that it Artful ' 
was an eaſy Matter to reconcile the Opinions of 9 of 
the two Conſuls; that both were agreed upon the zune Ra- 
Juſtice of the Partition of the Lands of the Her- buleius. 
nici in favour of the Roman People; only that 
Cassius was for extending the Liberality to the 
Hernici and the Latins, Allies of the 9 

5 | | | t 
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that he thought the . beſt Way would be to begi 
with doing Juſtice to the Roman People, which 
they both agreed ought to be done; and that as 
to the fal made by Cassius in Favour of the 
Allies, but oppoſed by his Colleague, the Decifion 
of that ſhould be deferred to another Time. That 
as to all the other conquered Lands which made 
the greateſt Part of the Roman Territory,. the Se- 
nate and People would deliberate upon it at lei- 
ſure as the Importance of ſo great an Affair re- 
quired, and take ſuch Meafures as ſhould be moſt 
agreeable to the Commonwealth. „„ 

Under theſe Appearances of an equitable and 
moderate Conduct, the Tribune concealed his De- 
ſign of puſning the Buſineſs of the Partition more 
briſkly than ever, as ſoon as he had got it out of 
Cassrus's Hands. By this Means he ſo managed 
that the Aſſembly broke up without coming to any 
Determination as to the general Diviſion 1 all the 
conquered Lands. Cassrvs, aſhamed of the ill 
Succeſs of his ambitious Aims, hid himſelf in his 
Houſe, whence (pretending Sickneſs): he never 
R 1 3404. 

Mean while the Senate, who ſaw through Ra- 
bulcius's private Deſigns, found plainly that the 
Buſineſs of the Partition of the Lands was only 
delayed: They aſſembled extraordinarily, to pre- 
vent betimesany Attempts that the Tribunes might 
make' to promote it. Several Opinions were of- 
fered: The Advice of Appius, that intrepid De- 
fender of the Laws, was, that in order to appeaſe 
the People's juſt Complaints, the Senate ſhould 
name ten Commiſſioners to take an exact Infor- 
mation of all ſuch Lands as belonged originally 


to the Public: That they ſhould ſell one Part of | 


theſe for the Uſe . of the Treaſury, diſtribute ano- 
ther Part e r poorer Citizens, who had na 
Inheritance' in Land, reſtore the Commons, and 


place ſufficient Land- marks wherever they were 


neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, the Want of which had cauſed the Abu- | 
ſes that were then lained of: That as to 
the Remainder of thoſe Lands, they ſhould never 
let them out for above five Years at a Time, and 

that always at the full Rent; and that the Produce 
ſhould be employed in providing Corn and Pay 
for the Plebeians that went to War: That this 
Regulation would hinder them from thinking 
any more, of the Partition of the Lands; and that 

they would undoubtedly prefer Corn, Money, 

and a certain Subſiſtence during the whole Cam- 
paign, to a Slip of Land which they muſt culti- 
vate with the Sweat of their Brows; and that he 
knew no ſurer Way of reforming the anctent 
Abuſes, than to reſtore Things to the Spirit of 
cheir primitive Inſtitution. | 

A. Sempronins Atratinus, a Man much reſpected 73 Patri- 

by the Senate, highly approved of Appius s Ad- cur 


a | | the Parli- 
vice: He only added to it, that they ought to .. 


give the Allies, and thoſe Nations who had been 
Raa made Citizens of Rome, to underſtand, that 
it was not reaſonable they ſhould have a Share of 
the Lands which the Romans had conquered be- 
fore their Alliance; that each Nation, though Al- 
lies, might diſpoſe as they thought fit of their on 
Territory and Conqueſts; but that as for ſuch 

„ Lands as ſhould be won by their joint Forces, 
the Republic, in the Diviſion of them, would 
have Regard to the Affiſtance ſhe received. from 
her Allies. | 5 | 
The Advice of theſe two Senators formed the 
 Senatnſconfultum. But as the Eſtates of the prin- 
cipal Men in Rome lay wholly in thoſe conquered 
Lands, moſt. of the Senators, who would have 
been ruined by ſuch. a Regulation, got it added to 
the Senatuſconſultum, in order to ftave off the 
Execution of it, That whereas the Conſulate of 
Cassius and Virginius was upon the Point of ex- 

piring, nothing ſhould be done in it till & F. 


bius 
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bius and Ser. Cornelius, the Conſuls elect, entered 
upon their Office; and that they ſhould be im- 


BD powered to name the Decemvirs, who were to 
regulate the Affair of the Partition of the Lands. 


Nay, and the chief of the Senate reſolved among 
themſelves to impeach Cassius, and to proſecute 
him ſeverely, in order to intimidate all ſuch as 
77 5 be tempted for the future to ſtir in this 
5 fair. | % 
Year of Some Authors tell us, that as ſoon as the two 
Rome new Conſuls had taken Poſſeſſion of their Dignity, 
26%: , Cassivs's own Father was the Man that accuſed 
Caſſius ix | | | | 
proſecuted, him to the Senate of Nes endeavoured to make 
himſelf the Tyrant of his Country; and that this 
ſevere Roman, like another Brutus, having laid 
the Proofs of his Crime before a full Senate, took 
his Son home to his Houſe, and there cauſed him 
val. Max. to be put to Death in the Preſence of his whole 
A, gr 4. Family. But Diony/fus Halicarnaſſeus informs us, 
'.* * © that it was Ceſo Fabius, Brother to the firſt Con- 
ſul, and Valerius, the Grandſon of Publicdla, both 


Quæſtors, that made themſelves Parties in this Af- 


fair; and who having convened the; Aſſembly of 
the People, according to the Power appertaining to 


their Office, accuſed Cassius of having introduced 


foreign Troops into the City, with Deſign to op- 
preſs the Liberty of his Countrymen. 
Cassius appeared in the Aſſembly dreſſed in 
Mourning, in a Habit conformable to his preſent 
Circumſtance. He repreſented to the People, to 
make his Defence their Intereſt, that it was them 
the Senate attacked in his Perſon, and that he was 
odious to the Patricians, only becauſe he had pro- 

| Poſed to oblige them to ſhare with the People the 
3 which they had unjuſtly ſeized to their own 
Uſe. But that, generous People, who in their 
reateſt Indigence thought Slavery far more in- 

| 33 | = Poverty, heard with a. general 


Indignation every Thing that came from a of 
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ſuch ſuſpicious Conduct. Thus he ſaw himſelf at 
once abandoned by th People, and proſecuted by 
the Senate; and he was condemned by the unani- 


— 


mous Voice of all his Fellow- citizens. The late 


Example of Coriolanus, whoſe Exile had proved 
Jo dangerous, made that Cass1us was ſentenced to 


die: That Conſular, who had been honoured 


with two Triumphs, was thrown down from the 


Top of the Tarpeian Rock; and the Patricians had Caffiue. 


the Satisfaction of deſtroying by the Hands of the 
Plebeians themſelves, a declared Advocate for the 


Intereſts of the People. 


condemned. 


to Death, 


A Proceeding fo refolute quite ſtunned the Mul- 


titude : It was ſome time before a Word was heard 
again of making J about the public Lands; 
the Execution of the Senatuſconſullum, and the 
Nomination of the Decemvirs, lay ſuſpended. This 
great Affair came to be one of thoſe State · Myſte- 
ries which no Body dares to touch upon: The 
People, intimidated, kept in a profound Silence 
for ſome time; but their Neceſſities inſenſibly re- 
vived their Complaints. The common People be- 
gan to regret their Loſs in Caſſius : They blamed 
themſelves for his Death; and with a late Ac- 
knowledgment, which was little better than 
downright Ingratitude, gave uſeleſs Praiſes to the 
Memory of a Man whom themſelves had de- 
| Eo ar a IRE 49 Me, 


The Senate, fearing another Caſſius might get nam, 


into the Conſulſhip, uſed all imaginable Precau- 7recau- 


tions to keep that ſupreme Dignity from falling to 


upon; and they were in a manner abſolute Di- 


fions 10 
avoid the 


any but Patricians 'whom they might ſafely rely Partition. 


rectors of that Election, Which was never made 
but in Aſſemblies by Centuties, where the Patri- 


cians had the Majority of Voices. Thus Lucius 
Amilius and Ceſo Fabiur, M. Fabius and Lucius 


Valerius, Attained ſuccetfively to the Conſulſhip. ar of 
In the Reſolution” which the Senate had taken of Rome” | 


Nor. IJ. 0 letting 
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letting the Sanatuſconſultum drop, they thought 


they could not truſt this their ſecret Deſign to any 
more ſafely than to Ceſo Fabius and Lucius Vale- 
rius, the Accuſers of Css ius, and the Men who 
had precipitated him in a manner with their own 
Hands from the Tarpeian Rock. The People faw 
the Artfulneſs of this Management; they perceived 
that none were brought into the Conſulſhip but 

Patricians, that would be ſure neyer to nominate 
the Decemvirs that were to proceed in the Divi- 

fion of the Lands, In the Circumſtances, the 
War, that was indeed almoſt continual, againſt 
the Volſci, being broke out afreſh, and the two 


Conſuls, M. Fabius and TL. Valerius, who were 


then in Poſt, having deſired ſome Recruits to com- 
plete their IL. egions, a Tribune named C. Menius 
oppoſed it, and publicly proteſted that he would 
never ſuffer any Plebeian to give his Nafne to be 
inrolled till the Conſuls had firſt brought the Se- 
natuſconſultum into a full Aſſembly of e People, 
and named thoſe Commiſſioners that were to put 


D. H. I. 8. it in Execution. The Conſuls, to extricate them- 


ſelves from this Perplexity, and to get over the 
Tribunes Oppoſition, carried their Tribunal out 


of Rome, beyond the Juriſdiction of the Tribunes, 
. whoſe Power and Functions were confined within 
the City Walls. The Conſuls then ſent a Sum- 
mons to the Plebeians that were to march into the 


Field: Theſe, relying upon the Tribunes Oppo- 


fition, did not appear; and were under no Appre- 
henſions, while 
would offer to ſeize them. But thoſe Magiſtrates 
took another Method to make themſelves obeyed; 


at ſubſiſted, that the Conſuls 


and without ever returning to Rome, being un- 
willing to have any Conteſt with the Tribunes, 
they gave order for demoliſhing the Country Seats, 
and cutting down the Trees belonging to the 


chief Plebeians that had refuſed to attend their 
Summons. 1 | 


This 
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This military Execution brought the People to 


| their Duty; they immediately ran and offered them- 


ſelves before the Conſuls to receive their Com- 
mands, Every one took Arms; they marched 
againſt the Enemy; the War was carried on with- 

out any remarkable Succeſs; and the Conſuls de- 


tained the Soldiers in the Field as long as poſſible, 


to avoid new Seditions. | 


I59 


But when they were returned, and the time Tumult on 
was come for the Election of new Conſuls, Dil- % 2 
cord raged out again with more Fury than ever. rian Ta 


The principal Men of the Senate, who were the 
moſt nearly touched by the Inquiſition into the 
public Lands, deſigned that Poſt for Appius Clau- 
dius, the Son of him we have already ſpoke of. 
He had inherited from his Father a conſiderable 
Eſtate, a great Number of Clients, and particu- 
larly that Haughtineſs and Reſolution which had 
made him ſo odious to the Multitude, Accord- 
ingly the People would not hear of him, but de- 
manded ſome of thoſe ancient Senators that had 
ſhewn themſelves moſt their Friends. Each Party 
remained obſtinate in the Reſolution they had 
taken. The Senate flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould carry this Affair with a high Hand in an 
Aſſembly by Centuries. The Conſuls called it as 
uſual, and according to the Power annexed to 
their Dignity ; but the People, by the-Inſtigation 
of their Tribunes, made ſo much Noiſe, and there 
were ſuch violent and bitter Conteſts and Diſputes, 
That it was impoſſible to proceed to the Election 
that Day. This was the private Aim of the Tri- 
bunes, who, with a Preſumptuouſneſs never before 
heard of, convened a ſecond Aſſembly for next 


Day. The Conſuls and the Senate in a Body did 


not fail to be at it; and they demanded of the 
Tribunes by what Authority they durſt take upon 
them to preſide at che Election of Conſuls. They 
replied, that their Concern far the People's Wel- 
5 a O 2 fare 
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fare obliged them to prevent their having Tyrants 

impoſed upon them for Magiſtrates; and that if 

the Senate did not chooſe Men of unqueſtionable 
Characters, they ſhoul find Ways to prevent any 

Flection that might be. prejudicial to the People. 

Some Senators, provoked at this Audaciouſneſs, 
were immediately for having the firſt Conſul name 
a Dictator ; who, by the ſovereign and abſolute 

' © Power of his Office, might ſeverely puniſh the 
Authors of theſe Innovations. But as there was 

* room to fear that the People would openly re- 
volt, the wiſer and more moderate Part of the Se- 

nate thought it would be imprudent in ſuch a Con- 
juncture to venture the ſupreme Authority among 

a whole People worked up to Fury. A more gen- 
An Inter- tle Courſe was taken: The Senate contented 
P. H. l. 3 themſelves with creating an Inter-Rex, as was prac- 
Year of tiſed under the Kings during any Vacancy of the 
Rome Throne. This ſhort- lived Magiſtracy was given 
Zoe to A. Sempronius Atratinus, who delivered it over 
to Sp. Largius : That Magiſtrate was of a Spirit 
mclining to a Reconciliation, and probably fearing 

left if the Senate continued obſtinate to promote 
Appius to the Conſulate, the Oppoſition of the 
Tribunes and People might at length raiſe a dan- 
gerous Sedition, he thought it was the Republic's - 
Intereſt to put off Appius's Election to more peace- 

ful and favourable Times; and he managed both 

Parties ſo artfully, that he prevailed on each to 
abate ſomewhat of its Demands. It was concluded 

that the Election ſhould ſtill be made as uſual, and 
- by the Votes of the Centuries; and the two Par- 

| ties agreed in the Choice of the Conſuls. 
= Conſul cho- * A Union being brought about upon theſe Con- 
' | * = ditions,.. they proceeded only, for Form-ſake to the 
=_ Election of the Conſuls. The: Tribunes got that 
= | Dignity - beſtowed : upon C. Julius uus, whom 
= every Body knew to be of the People's. Party, and 
1 a Slave to the Tribunes. The Patrigans named 


NY, for 
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for his Colleague Q, Fabius Vibulanus, deſcended 


of a Family made illuſtrious by almoſt continual 


Conſulates and who, without having ever offended 
the People, had nevertheleſs, upon all Occaſions, 
ſtood up for the Rights and Prerogatives of the 
Senate. PETE | 
The People flattered themſelves with Hopes, 
that having a Conſul at their Devotion, they 
ſhould now get the Commiſſioners to be named, 
and at length obtain the Partition of the Lands: 
But a plain Inftance was then ſeen of the Diffe- 


rence there is between thoſe that raiſe themſelves _ 


to high Dignities by baſe” and abject Compliances, 


and thoſe 8 Men whoſe perſonal Merits, 


as well as Birth, naturally place thoſe Honours 
upon them. C. Julius did indeed make ſome flight 
Attempt to publiſh the Senatuſconſultum, but ſcarce 


durſt he fo much as maintain his Opinion againſt 
that of Fabius. The Senate's Conſul, if we may 


uſe ſuch an age ry had aſſumed ſo great a Su- 
periority-over t 

were equal, that there ſeemed to be but one in 
the Republic all this Year. Fabius obliged him 
to go out of Rome along with him, and to march 
againſt the Aqui and the Veientes. They were 
Nations of Tuſcany that had made Inroads upon the 
Territories of the Romans : Theſe latter made Re- 


priſals, and this Expedition terminated in the Ra- 


vage of the Country. 


| Theſe petty Wars were the ordinary Expedi- . 
ents uſed by the Conſuls, who, to divert the com- 
mon Complaints of the People, led them out of 


Rome upon that Pretence, and carried the War 
abroad with Intent to give their Soldiers, at the 
Enemy's Coſt, a Subſiſtence that might make 
them forget their old Claims. But theſe continual 


Wars made them ſtill more fierce, 'and the next 


Peace generally revived, in thoſe unruly Spirits, 
the Diſcord which the War had only ſuſpended. 
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It broke out afreſh upon the Election of the 
Conſuls. The People, being tied up to chooſe 
none but Nobles, could at leaft have wiſhed they 
might have had only ſuch of that Order as ſeemed 
to be Plebeians in their Inclination ; They even 
affirmed loudly in the Aſſemblies, that it was enough 
the Peoplę would ſuffer the Conſuls to be always 
taken out of the Body of Patricians, without be- 
ing forced likewiſe to receive ſuch as were moſt 
averſe to the Partition of the Lands. The Senate, 
on the contrary, reſerved that Dignity only for 
thoſe in whom they found moſt Courage and Re- 
ſolutjion; each Party ſtood to its Pretenſions with 
equal Warmth; but at length the Affair was ac- 
commodated. They agree to Ie. by the ſame 
| The People again 
mg named their Conſul, though ſtill one of the Patri. 
Liv. 1. a. cians; it was Sp. Furius; and the Senate choſe Ceſo 
DH. Fabius, the Man that even in his Queſtorſhip had 
: — deſtroyed Caſſius. The Buſineſs then in Agitation 
ras, Kiez. was to continue the War againſt the qui and the 
bus . T* Tuſcans, who had renewed their Incurſions. The 
hs EN — Conſuls ordered the People to take Arms, 
but a Tribune, named Sp. Icilius, vigorouſly oppo- 
ſed it. He declared he would make the 2 
3 againſt all the Decrees that ſhould iflue 
rom the Senate, let it be upon what Affair it 
would, till the Senatiſconſultum was brought into 

the Aſſembly of the People, and the Commiſſion- 

ers named in purſyance 3 That it was juſt 
the ſame thing to him whether the Country was 
ravaged by Enemies, or unjuſtly poſſeſſed by Uſur- 
pers. In the mean while the Æqui and Veientes 
put all to Fire and Sword in the Territory of 
Rome, without the Senate's being able to find 
Troops to reſiſt them, through the Obſtinacy of the 
Diven Fribune, who hindered their making any Levy. 
2 *> In this Perplexity, Appius, whom we ſpoke of be- 
Fribunes, fore, thought of an Expedient which proved very 
I: *$-13- eee 
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the Tribunes; and that if the Oppoſition of a 
ſingle Tribune was of Force to ſuſpend the Execu- 
tion of a Decree of the Senate, it had the ſame 
Prerogative as to the Deliberations of his Col- 
leagues: That it was not impoſſible there might 

be a Jealouſy among them; that their Buſineſs 
was to endeavour to bring, it to a Diviſion, and 

rivately to engage ſome one of them to enter 
into the Senate's Intereſts. This Advice was ap- 
proved and followed ; the Senators apphed them- 
ſelves to gain the Friendſhip of the Tribunes, and 
they ſucceeded ; four of that College declared in 
a public Aſſembly, that they could not bear that 
the Enemies, by tavour of the Diviſions that reign- 
ed in the City, ſhould thus lay waſte the Country 
with Impunity, Icilius had the Shame and Mor- 
tification of ſeeing his Oppoſition over- ruled; the 
People took Arms, and followed the Conſuls to 


the War. For ſeveral Years there was a Kind of 


Alternative of Troubles at home and Wars abroad; 
nor could the People all this while bring about 
the Publication of the Law. They laid the whole 
Blame upon the Conſuls; and to be revenged of 
them, Soldiers were found that were not aſhamed, 
at their Return from the Army, to turn Accuſers 
or Witneſſes againſt their Generals, as if they had 
wanted Courage or Capacity in the C ommand of 
the Army. | 255 „ 


Scarce was a Conſul out of his Office, but he Canjuls 
was immediately cited before the Aſſembly of the 4/4: 


People, that is indeed before a Tribunal where his 


molt inveterate Enemies were his Judges. Thus Menenius 
Menenius, the Son of Agrippa, was accuſed, upon condemned. 


Pretence that during his C onfilete the Enemy had 


taken the Fort of (remera. The Tribunes, Q. Year of | 
| Confidius and 7. Cenutius, loudly demanded his . 
Death; but the Senate, and all his Friends, ſoli- B. . I. 3. 


OY, Ros 
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ſucceſsful. He repreſented that the Power of the Liv. Ge. 
Tribuneſhip was formidable only by the Union of 


| 
| 
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cited fo earneſtly in his Behalf, that he was only 


condemned to pay a Fine that amounted to two 
thouſand Aſſes, that is, about twenty Crowns of 
our Money; a very inconſiderable Sum with re- 
| to the Time we write in, but of great Con- 
ſequence in that Age, and in a Republic where the 

prime Magiſtrates lived by the Labour of their 


Hands: Nay, we may reckon this Fine exceſſive 


with reſpect to Menenius, whoſe Father had left 
him no other Patrimony but his Glory and his Po- 
verty. His Friends offered generouſly to pay it 


for him, but he would not ſuffer it; but pierced 


to the Heart with the Injuſtice and Ingratitude of 


his Fellow-citizens, he ſhut himſe up in his 


The Conſu 
Sp. Servi- 


lius ac- © 


cuſed. 
Year of 
Rome 
278. 


Houſe, where Grief and Hunger ſoon; diſpatched 
The People fell next upon another . Conſular, 
named Spurius Servilius, who ſucceeded Menenius 
in the Conſulſhip. It was charged upon him as a 
Crime, that in a Battle wherein he had defeated 


the Tu/cans, he had loſt ſome Troops by purſuing 


the Enemy with more Courage than Prudence. 
But this was only the Pretence ; the Victory he 
had gained was a fon Apology for that Fault: The 
real Crime of both theſe Conſulars was the having 
omitted, during their Conſulates, to name the 
Commiſſioners that were to make the Partition of 


* 


the Lands. 


Servilius, though not unacquainted with the Peo- 


ple's Bitterneſs againſt him, had Recourſe neither 


his 


to Intreaties, nor the Intereſts of his Friends to 
eſcape their Rage: He faced the Danger boldly, 
and without changing either his e his 
Countenance, appeared before the Aſſembly of the 
W 1a according to his Summons, and addreſſing 

Speech to the Multitude, * If I am ſent for 
$* hither, ſays he, to give an Account of what 
„ paſſed in the laſt Battle where I commanded, I 1 


eam ready to do it: But if this is only a Pretence 


cc to 
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.& to deſtroy me, as I ſuſpect, I deſire you would 

.« ſave me a needleſs Trouble. Here is my Body 

and my Life, which you may difpoſe of juſt as 


e you pleaſe | 
Some of the more moderate among the People D. H. 1. 9. 

having cried out that he ſhould take Courage, and — 
go on with his Defence, Since I am to deal : 
« with Judges, and not with Enemies, added he, 
I am to inform you, Romans, that I was made 

„ Conſul with Virginius at a Time when the Ene- 

my was Maſter of the Country, and Famine and 

« Difſenſion raged in the City. It was in this 

* perplexing Conjuncture that J was called to the 
Government of the State: I marched againft 

& the Enemies, whom I defeated in two Battles, 
and forced to ſhut themſelves up in their Towns, 
* and while they were in a Manner blocked up 
« there by the Terror of your Arms, I in my 
« Turn ravaged their Territory; I gat a prodi- 
* gjous Quantity of Corn, which I brought to Rome, 
here I reſtored Plenty. What Fault have I 
„ committed thus far? Am I guilty of any Crime 

„in having won two Victories? But, ſay m 
« Adverſaries, I loſt a great many Men in the laſ 

« Engagement : Are Battles then to be fought 
e gagainſt Nations long hardened to War, and that 
defend themſelves ſtoutly, without Blood being 
* ſhed on both Sides? What Deity has undertaken 
for the Roman People that they ſhall gain Vic- 
„ tories without Loſs? Is any Man here to learn 

« that Glory is acquired only by great Danger? 
„ I engaged with Troops more numerous than 

* thoſe you truſted to my Conduct; however, 
after an obſtinate Fight I broke them; __ 
their Legions in Diſorder, and at length they 

« fled. Could I refuſe to follow Victory when 
* ſhe went before me? Was it indeed in my Power 
« to reſtrain your Soldiers, who were carried 
* away by their Courage, and who warmly PRO 

| | 6 A ICate 
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* a ſcattered Enemy ? If I had ſounded a Retreat, 
* if 1 had led our Soldiers back to their Camp, 
* would not your Tribunes this Day have accuſed 
„ me of having an Underſtanding with the Foe? 


If your Enemies rallied again, it they were ſup- 


„ported by a Body of Troops that advanced to 
their Aid; in a Word, if we were obliged to 
begin the Battle quite afreſh, and if in this Ac- 
* tion I loſt ſome Men, is it not the uſual Chance 


of War? Can you find Generals that will un- 
dertake the Command of your Armies, if you 
* make it a Condition that they ſhall bring home 
d again to Rome every Soldier that goes out with 
them into the Field? Do not then enquire whe- 
ther at tle End of a Battle I have loſt ſome Men, 
but judge of my Conduct by my Victory, and 


by the Effects of that Victory. If it be true 
* that I drove your Enemies out of your Terri- 
< tory; that I killed great Numbers of their Men 


mains of their Armies to ſhut themſelves up in 
< their ſtrong Towns; and that I enriched Rome 


in two Battles; that I forced the nes Re- 


and your Soldiers with the Booty which they 


“got in the Enemy's Country: Let your Tri- 
« bunes ſtand up and tell me to my Face wherein 
% have failed in the Duties of a good General. 


But that is not what I fear; thele Accuſations 


are only uſed as a Colour for their exepriling 
« with Impunity the Hatred and Animoſity whic 

tt they bear to the Senate and the whole Order of 
« Patricians. My true Crime, as well as that of 
c the illuſtrious Menenius, is our neither of us ha- 


„ ving nominated, during our Conſulates, thoſe 


% Decemvirs whom you have ſo long ſighed for. 
« But was it poſſible we ſhould do it in the Hurry 
« and Tumult of Arms, and while our Enemies 
« were at our Gates, and Diſcord in the City ? 
* And if we could have done it, know, Romans, 


* that Servilius would never have given Authority 


2 to 
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eto a Law which cannot be put in Practice with- 
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« out railing a general Diſturbance in every Fa- 


« mily, without occaſioning an infinite Number of 


« Law-ſuits, and without ruining the chief Fa- 


& milies of the Republic, and who are her firm- 
« eſt Support. Will you never aſk any Thing of 


« the Senate but what is prejudicial to the com- 


mon Good of our Country, and never aſk. but 
„only by Seditions? If a Senator dares but re- 
preſent to you the Injuſtice of your Pretenſions; 
if a Conſul does not ſpeak the ſeditious Lan- 
« guage of your Tribunes; if he defends coura- 
« giouſly the ſovereign Power with which he is 
% inveſted, ou immediately cry out, A Tyrant! 
„ Scarce. ts he out of his Poſt, but he is over- 
* whelmed with Accuſations. Thus by your un- 
* juſt Plebiſcitum you took away the Life of Me- 
“ nenius, no leſs a great Captain than a good Ci- 
% tizen. Ought you not to die with Shame at the 
« Thoughts of having ſo cruelly perſecuted, the 
% Son of that Menenius Agrippa to whom you are 
« obliged for your Tribunes, and for that very 
Power which now makes you ſo furious? You 


% may perhaps think I ſpeak with too much Free- 
« dom in the preſent State of my Fortune; but! 


fear not Death; condemn me if you dare: Life 
« cannot but be inſupportable to a General that 
« 3s reduced to anſwer for his very Victories: 


And at worſt, to undergo the ſame Fate with 


« Menenius can never be a Diſhonour to me.” 


This generous Patrician diſperſed the Danger Year of 
by his Courage; and the People, aſhamed of the Rome 
Death of Menenius, durſt not condemn Servilius, 


who was acquitted by a Majority of Voices. The 
Preſervation' of that Conſular, eſcaped from the 


Fury of the Tribunes, did not make them abate 


any Thing of their Pretenſions as to the Diviſion 
of the Lands: They continued to infect the Mul- 


Liv. I. 2. 
D. H. | 9s 


Utyde with the uſual Poiſon of their ſeditious Ha- 


rangues, 
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rangues; at length one of thoſe Tribunes, named 
D. H. I. 9. Cn. Genutius, a daring enterprizing Man, and not 
uneloquent, publicly cited L. Emilins Mammer- 
Year of cus and 'Vop. Julius, both Conſuls that Year, to 
Rome nominate immediately the Commiſſioners that, ac- 
cording to the — — were to proceed 
upon the Partition of the Lands, and upon ſetting 

up Land- marks, that might put a Stop to all Uſur- 
pations for the future. | 
Partitiin The two Conſuls, to elude his Demand, at firſt 
of the excuſed themſelves from taking Cognizance of an 


_ Affair that paſſed: ſo long before their Conſulate : 


And to give an Appearance of 'Juſtice to a Refu- 
ſal, that indeed proceeded only frou their Con- 
cern for the Intereſt of their Body, they added, 
that that (es ws gm was become void by 
Inexecution; and that every Body muſt know 
there was this Difference between Laws, and the 
mere Decrees of the Senate, that the one were 
erpetual and unviolable, whereas the Senatiſcon- 
filta were of no longer Duration than the Ma- 
giſtracy of him to whom their Execution was 
—A ͤ & . pos ns 
war cl ize The Tribune, without giving any Heed to that 
ts Diſtinction, would ghadly have attacked thoſe Ma- 
giſtrates directly; but as he foreſaw it would be 
no eaſy Matter to ruin two Conſuls, while they 
were actually inveſted with the ſovereign Power, 
he turned his Reſentment upon A. Manlius and 
I. Furius, whoſe Offices were but juſt expired: 
He cited them before the Aſſembly of the People, 
and accuſed them of having neglected to name 
the Commiſſioners, with Intent to deprive their 
poor Citizens and brave Soldiers of the Share 
which they had fo well deſerved in the conquered 
Lands, That furious Tribune exhorted the Peo- 
ple to do Juſtice to themſelves, and added, that 
there was no Way but the Puniſhment of thoſe 
great Criminals, and the Terror of ſuch an Ex- 


ample, 
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ample, to reduce their Succeſſors to execute at 
length the Senatuſconſultum; and with horrible 
Oaths, that he would proſecute this Affair to the 
Death, he appointed the Day when the People 
ſnould enquire into it. This Accuſation and theſe 
violent Menaces alarmed the Patricians: They 
ſaw, with no leſs Indignation than Sorrow, that 
the Tribunes aimed equally at their Lives and 
their Fortunes, and that there ſeemed to be a laid 
Deſign of making away with all the Senators one 
after another. Every one blamed himſelf for his 
Patience and Moderation : Several private Coun- 
cils were held, the Reſult of which remained bu- 
ried in a profound Secrecy, . In the mean while 
the People, who triumphed before-hand, inſolently 


boaſted, that in ſpite of all the Senate's Artifices, 


the Law for the Diviſion of the Lands ſhould cer- 
1 paſs; nay, that it ſnould be ſealed too with 

the Blood of thoſe that had oppoſed it; and that 
the Death of Caſſius ſhould not go unrevenged. 


The Senate equally concealed their Fear and their 
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Reſentment... But the very Day before this great 1d. D. H. 
Matter was to be decided, Genutius was found ibid. I. 9. 


dead in his. Bed, without the leaſt Marks of Poi- 


Sudden 
Death of 


{on or any other Violence: His Body was laid out the Tri- 


in the Forum, and the common People, whoſe 
Minds eaſily run into Superſtition, imagined that 
the Gods. diſapproved- his Enterprize, though the 
wiſer Sort were inclined to ſuſpect that ſome Patri- 


cians had been the Miniſters of the Deity. Ne- 


bune Ge- 
nutius. 


vertheleſs, this religious Notion,” which had got Zonaras. 


Poſſeſſion of the Spirits of the Multitude, inſpired 
them with a great Veneration for the Senate, in 


Whoſe Favour Heaven ſeemed to have declared in 


{o viſible a Manner. The Partition of the Lands 
was not ſo much as mentioned for ſome Time af- 
_ terwards, The Tribunes were confounded, and the 
Senate might have reſumed all their Authority, if 


* 
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upon this Revolution they had not gone n to 
m it too hi 8. 

There was Occaſion for raiſing — and 
2 Legions to march a 5 emy. 
The Conſuls, guarded by their iftors, J their 
Tribunal as uſual in the Forum; and to make the 
People feel their Power, either fined or 3 
thoſe Citizens that did not appear the very 
ment they were called to give their Names, and 
often 1 the leaſt Regard to Juſtice. A Pro- 
coeding ſo ſevere already began to alienate the Peo- 
ple's Hearts, and the unjuſt and violent Manner 
m which the Conſuls attempted to liſt for a com- 
mon Soldier a Plebeian that had been a Centurion, 
made their Diſcontent break out into Action. 
This Plebeian, named P. Vol ERO, had Aiſtin⸗ a 
guiſhed himſelf in the Wars by his Valour, and 
. was eſteemed a good Officer; nevertheleſs, with- 
out Regard to his paſt Services, or the Poſts he had 
borne, he was ſummoned to liſt himſelf as a com- 
mon Soldier: He refuſed to obey, and complain 
ed publicly that the Conſuls only wanted to diſ- 


Flor. Ke. him becauſe he was a Plebeian. Thoſe Magi- 


vpon his Refuſal, ſent a Lictor to ſeize him; 
5 maleing Refiſtance, ordered that he 


3 — besten wih Rock, 2 Punichment which 


the Generals uſecl to inflict upon their mutineus 
.  Sokchers, © They g to take hold of his Perſon ; | 
but Polero, full e — rhe and indignation, N 
back the Liter; and him a Blow on the 
Face, implores at the lars” Time the Protection 
of the Tmbunes.' As they ſeemed-'to give no Re- 
gard to his Cries, I appeal to the People, ſays 
3 — addreſſing himſe to the Conſuls, ſince 
our Tribunes, intimidated by your Power, had 
rather ſee a Citizen abuſed even in their Pre- 
«ſence, than expoſe themſelves to be ſtrangled in 
* weir Beds, like Gennidis;?* Phen turning to the 
Peaple, who ſeemed provoked at the * 
vs | at 


} 
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that was offered him, „Aſſiſt me, Comrades, 
« cried hez we have no other Remedy left us 
« againſt ſo great'a Tyranny but Force,” | 
| Ie People, ple, animated by this Diſcourſe, take 
Fire, riſe up, attack the Lictors that guarded the 
Conſuls; they break their Faſces, diſperſe 
them: The Majef of 'the pgs is not able 
to with-hold the People's Fe the Conſuls 
are forced to fly and hide them * We. 

The Senate immediately meets; the Conſuls 
inge their Report of Yolero's Rebellion, and con- 
clude, that he ought to be puniſhed as a Diſ- 
turber of the public Peace, and thrown down from 
the Tarperan Rock. The Tribunes, on the con- 
trary, demand Juſtice upon the Conſuls, and com- 
plain that thoſe Magiſtrates, in Contempt of the 
Lex Valeria, ind of an Appeal to the Aſſembly 
of the Roman People, ſhould offer to ſcourge a 
brave Citizen in ſo ionominious | a Manner, as if 

bie bad been the Vifeſt Slave: A new Cauſe of 

Diſſenſion between thoſe two Orders of the Re- 
public. Vblero, Who ? feared the Power of the 
onfuls, demanded the Tribuieſhip,- hich he 

locked _Upory as an inviolable Aflum, which would 
ſheker * him from the Fury of his Enemies. TO 

obtain that Office, he boaſted in a public Aﬀem- 
bly, that if ever he were inveſted Wich chat Dig- 

Itty, | he would take ſuch Methods, tliat the Peo- 

e never be 5pPre a by che Senates Power 
the fürnr e. | 

The Plebelans; 5505 > esl, the Majority 
in thoſe Aſſernblies, charned with the Hopes 
which Valero gave them, granted him all their 
Voices. He Was elected Tribune, in ſpite of all volero 
the Cabals abd Brigues of the Platvintdns;;: he en. — Tri- 
tered upon the*Exerciſe of thut Function in tho 
Canfulate of L. Pinarius and P. Furius. | The nr of. 

People, WhO obſerved every Step he took, TT 
petted that to tevenge himſelf” of the wy 85 
3 ulars, 
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ſulars, who had l- treated him, he would imme - 
diately. proſecute them in the Way of Juſtice; but 
he had farther Views; he turned his Reſentment 
upon the whole Body of the Senate, and under- 
took to deprive them of the Authority they had in 


the Election of the Tribunes. 


Volero We have already ſaid, that there | was. then | but 


ele, rwo Ways: of convening | the- Aſſemblies of the 


the Election Roman People ; one by Curi £,- and the other by 


Tribune. 


in the A/- Centuries. The Difference between them was, 
enbb chat in the Aſſemblies by Curie the Voices were 
counted by their Number, which gave the Peo- 
ple the Superiority ; whereas in the Aſſemblies: by 
Centuries, as the richer Sort compoſed alone more 
Centuries than all the People, t. Acventges. lay p 
| wholly of their Side: In other Reſpects, the Way 

of convening both thoſe Aſſemblies was the ſame ;- 
that Prerogative belonged to. the Senate: And as 
in thoſe Days none but Patricians could be Aur 

7 they were the Men that took the Auſpices. 
'olero perceiving that the Authority of thoſe 

Augurs, joined to that of the Senate, had a 
great Influence in both Aſſemblies, reſoly 755 
remove the Election of the Tribunes out of the 
ee by Curiæ into an Aſſembly held another 


DR. 1 9. 4 He repreſented to the People, in a general AC- 


ſembly, that the Senate and Patricians were abſo- 
lute Maſters of the Government; that the chief 
Dignities of the Republic, all Officers Civil and 
Military, and that of the Prieſthood itſelf, were 

confined to their Order; that beſides theſe, par- 


* 


olf determining by a Senatuſconſultum when any 
Aſſembly ſhould be held, of preſiding in it, f 
| © preparing the Deliberation by Auſpices, which 
dhe Miniſters. of Religion, Patricians, by Birth, 
 " always interpreted according to the Views and In- 
eereſts of their on Order; and laſtly, 944% 5 
euer = — of Senat. 


* 
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Senatuſconſultum muſt be obtained, to confirm what 
was there reſolved on. That by means of theſe 
various Privileges which they had got into their 


own Hands, they had but little leſs Power in the 


Aſſemblies held by Curiæ, though there the Voices 
were gathered by Tale, than in thoſe where the 
Votes were reckoned only by Centuries. That 
it was high time to break all theſe Chains, which 


the Senate had formed to ſhackle the Suffrages 


of the Plebeians. He demanded that the Elec- 
tion of Tribunes ſnould be made for the future 
in an Aſſembly by Tribes, where all the Roman 
Citizens that then compoſed the thirty Tribes, as 
well the Inhabitants of the Country as thoſe of 
the City, were equally allowed a Vote, without 


Subjection to any Senatuſconſulta, or ty the Influence 


of the Augurs. 

All the Plebeians warmly declared for a Propo- 
ſal, which, by freeing them and their Magiſtrates 
from their Dependence upon the Conſuls, brought 
a new Acceſſion of Power to the People at the 
Expence of the Authority of the Senate. The 
Conſuls, on the other Hand, the Senate, and the 
whole Order of Patricians, oppoſed it with all 
their Might: They We in divers Aſſem- 
blies held upon this Affair, that ſo dangerous a 
Law could not be received without a daring Con- 
tempt of the Gods, and of all that was moſt holy 
in Religion, and that it muſt break thoſe Bonds 
which tied the Citizens one to another, and ruin 


that Subordination which was ſo neceſſary for 


the maintaining of Peace and Union among the 
ſeveral Orders of the State. Each Party ſtood up 
for their Pretenſions with equal Animoſity: It 


was the common Subject of all Diſputes between 


thoſe two Orders of the Commonwealth. The 
Conteſt about the Partition of the Lands was 
dropt; all the Endeavours of the Great and of 
the People ſeemed to be fixed upon the Deciſion 

Vor. I. P : of 
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of this Affair, nor could any Man foreſee which 
Way it would end. Tae 85 
A dreadful Peſtilence, which infected both the 
City and Country, interrupted the Courſe of theſe 
Diſſenſions. Each being taken up with his par- 
ticular Loſſes, and his own Preſervation, leſs At- 
tention was given to the Buſineſs of the Public. 
But this Calamity proving as ſhort as it was vio- 
lent, the Tribunes immediately reſumed their Pro- 
volero ſecution of the Law propoſed by Volero: That 
continued. popular Magiſtrate being juſt out of his Office, 
the People, who thought they could not ſuccceed 
without his Afiſtance, continued him in the Tri- 
buneſhip for the following Year, notwithſtanding 
all the Caballing and Oppoſition made by the Pa- 

tricians. Een: | oY 
The Senate The Senate thought it neceſſary to ſet up againſt 
Lean him a Man of a reſolute Character, and one 

olero. not to be ſhaken by the Clamours and Menaces 
Nane, of the People: They pitched upon Appius Clau- 
| 282, dius, and raiſed him to the Conſulſhip without 
D. H. I. 9. his Participation. It was obſerved that he was 
ſo far from making Intereſt for that high Poſt, 
that he did not fo much as appear in the Aſſem- 
bly on the Day of Election. He had inherited 
his Father's inviolable Adherence to the Senate's 
Intereſts ; but the heroical Conſtancy of the for- 
mer was degenerated into Severity in the Son. 
He was a Man naturally proud, though without 
Ambition, was always the carrying things with a 
high Hand, and for owing nothing to Perſuaſion, 
or to that artful Management which is ſo neceſ- 
 fary in the Government of a free People. They 
gave him for his Colleague T. Quintius, who was 
of a Character directly oppoſite, naturally mild 
and inſinuating, and one that had found Ways to 
get the Love of the People, though he was looked 
upon to be one of the principal Leaders of the ry 


— 
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of the Nobility. The Senate choſe him on pur- 
ole, hoping that his Counſels and Example would 
often what was too harſh and haughty in the 
Manners of Appius. 
Theſe- two Conſuls being entered upon the Exe- 
cution of their Office, immediately convened the 


Senate. The Buſineſs was to think of the moſt 


roper Methods for hindering the Publication of 

Volere's Law. | 
Appius adviſed, that upon ſome Pretence, which 

is never wanting between Neighbours, a new 


War ſhould be immediately undertaken : He re- 


preſented that the Senate being to govern a Peo- 
ple of an unquiet Genius, greedy of Novelties, 
and incited by ſeditious Tribunes, Experience had 
ſhewn that they could never have Peace within 


the State, but when they carried the War abroad, 


and led the People out of a City where Idle- 


neſs nouriſhed a Spirit of Murmuring and Re- 


bellion. | 

Quintius was of a contrary Opinion; he ſaid, 
he thought it unjuſt to make War upon Nations 
againſt whom the Republic had not then any 


Cauſe of Complaint ; that the People themſelves 


would quickly perceive the Senate's Intent in fo 
doing, and if they refuſed to take Arms, they 
muſt uſe Force to compel them; which could not 
fail of railing a Sedition, wherein it was to be 
feared the Majeſty of the Senate might be expoſed 
to Inſults. As Quintius was this Month in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Lictors, and of the chief Authority, 


his Colleague was obliged to yield to his Senti- 


ments, which were followed by the Majority of 
the Senate. 


In the mean time Volero, being fully reſolved volero er- 
2 the 
aW., 


to effect his Deſigns, was no ſooner entered upon 
his ſecond Tribunate, but he propoſed a-new 
the Law for Aſſemblies of the People by Tribes. 
He added, in Conjunction with his Colleagues, 


P 2 that 
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The Se- 
nate's Op- 
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that he demanded in favour of the People, that the 
/Ediles ſhould be choſe in them as well as the Tri- 


| bunes, and that they ſhould have Cognizance of all 


Affairs which the People had a Right to determine: 
Which indeed was neither more nor leſs than con- 
veying the whole Authority of the Government 
out of the Hands of the Senate into thoſe of the 
People. The Senate was convened again upon 
theſe extraordinary Propoſals. Quintius, naturally 
good - natured, and a thorough Republican, though 
without being popular, was for conceding ſome- 
what in favour of a brave. People, from whom, he 
ſaid, the Republic daily received important Ser- 
vices. But Appius, haughty and ſevere, averred, 
that they ſhould betray the Senate's Intereſt by an 
Indulgence which would ſhow not ſo much the 
Mercy as the Weakneſs of the Government. That 
the Tribunes, when they had thus ſtripped them of 
their Power, would think they did them great 


Favour if they left them ſo much as the Enſigns 


of their Dignity. He concluded, that after fo 
many vain Speeches which had been made upon 
the ſame Subject, nothing but a bold Stroke of 
Authority was capable of putting a Stop to the 


ſeditious Enterprizes of the Tribunes. That the 


Patricians, with their Clients, ought to take Arms, 
drive the wg out of the Forum, and fall upon 
iſtinction, that dared to be the Pro- 

tectors of ſo pernicious a Law. This Advice was 
rejected as too violent, and even dangerous: The 
Senate came to a Temperament z they deſired of 
the Tribunes that they would baniſh out of the 
ublic Aſſemblies thoſe tumultuous Conteſts and 
)iſputes, in the Confuſion of which it was diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſn what was Juſtice. and Reaſon 


that the Conluls too —— peaceably, and, with- 
© 


out Interruption, repreſent to the People the true 
Intereſts of the Commonwealth z and that then 


they might in Concert agree upon ſuch Meaſures 
. as 
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as ſhould be moſt conformable to the common 
Good of the People and of the Senate. 
The Tribunes durſt not refuſe to come into ſo 


equitable a Propoſal. Quintius mounted the Ro- 


ſtrum; he ſpoke in ſo lively and ſo affectionate a 
manner of the Advantages of Peace, and the Ca- 
lamities that attended Diviſions and Innovations in 
the Laws, that if Appius had not ſpoken imme- 
diately after' him, the People ſeemed inclined to 
have rejected Yolero's Propoſal. | 
But that Conſul, who underſtood no way of 


| _— with Men, but with a high Hand, inſtead 


of making the true Uſe of the Impreſſion which 
his Colleague's Diſcourſe had made in the Minds 
of his Audience, fell into Invectives, which had 
the very ſame Effect as the ſeditious Harangues of 
the Tribunes, and only irritated the Plebeiaus afreſh, 
and gave them a new Averſion to the Senate. 
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He upbraided them in Expreſſions diſagreeable to Aappius's 
the Senate itſelf, and odious to the People, with 77 


their firſt Deſertion upon the Mons Sacer, and“ 


the Erection of the Tribuneſhip, which he ſaid 
was extorted from the Senate, only by an open 
Revolt, and the Danger of a Civil War: That 
it was no Wonder a Tribuual ſet up by Rebels 
ſnould produce nothing but Tumults and Diſcords, 
which would never end but with the entire Sub- 
verſion of the Republic; that even already few 
or no Footſteps were left of the ancient Form 


of Government: That the moſt ſacred Laws 


were aboliſhed z the conſular Power deſpiſed, and 


the Dignity of the Senate debaſed : That their 


Impudence was now grown to ſuch a Height, 


eech. 


that they were for excluding from the Election 


of Tribunes the Senatuſconſulta and the Ar/pices, 
this is to ſay, all that was moſt ſaqred and molt 
venerable in Religion and the State; that ere 
long they would quite aboliſh the Senate, whoſe 
Power they were * diminiſhing every Day, 
„ 5 5 
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in order to raiſe upon its Ruins a Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Tribunes of the People. He prayed the 
Gods to deprive him of Life, rather than ſuffer 
him to be Spectator of ſo ſtrange a Revolution. 
And to give you at once, adds he, turning to 
<« the People, a full Knowledge of my Sentiments, 
« I declare that I will for ever reſolutely oppoſe 
„the Promulgation of ſo unjuſt a Law; and I 
hope, before your Tribunes have brought it to 
bear, I ſhall make you know the Extent of the 
„ Power of a Conſul.” | 

Great fer- It was not without the hotteſt Rage and In- 
ments , dignation that the People heard ſo injurious a 

Con, Diſcourſe. The oldeſt of the Tribunes, named 
and Tri- ﬀ Leficrius, who was accounted one of the braveſt 
B.. wia. Soldiers in the Republic, anſwered him, that no 
Liv. Dec. Body was then to learn that he came of a Family 
3.1.22 wherein Inſolence and Inhumanity were heredi- 
tary z that his Father was the moſt bitter Enemy 
the People ever had, and that he himſelf was leſs 
their Conſut than their Tyrant: But that he de- 
clared to him in his Turn, that ſpite of his-Dig- 
nity, and his Power of a Conſul, the Elections 
of the Tribunes, and that of the AZdiles ſhould, 
for the future, be made in the Comitia of Tribes. 
He ſwore by all that was moſt ſacred, that he 
would loſe his Life, or get the Law paſſed that 
very Day. At the ſame time he commanded the 

Conſul to depart the Aſſembly, that he might 
make no Diſturbance in the Collection of the Suf- 

trapes. | Weg 

Appius deſpiſed his Order, and cried out to him, 
that he would have him to know, that though a Tri- 
D. H. ibid. bune, he was no more than a private Man, with- 
J. 9. out any real Magiſtracy, and whoſe whole Power 
conſiſted in forming an Oppoſition to ſuch De- 
crees of the Senate as might be prejudicial to the 
Plebeians: Thereupon calling about him his Rela- 
tions, his Friends, and his Clients, who were very 
| | numerous, 
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numerous, he prepared to oppoſe Force to Force. 
Lectorius having conferred tumultuouſly with is 
| Colleagues, cauſed Proclamation to be made by 


a Herald, that the College of Tribunes decreed 


that the Conſul ſhould be led to Priſon; and 
immediately an Officer belonging to that Tribune 
had the Preſumption to offer to ſeize upon the 
chief Magiſtrate of the Republic. But the Se- 
nators, the Patricians, and that Multitude of 

Clients which attended Appius, placed him in the 
Middle of them, and repulſed 12 Officer. Lecto- 


rius, tranſported with Anger, advanced himſelf 


to aſſiſt him, and called _—_ the People for their 
Aid. The Multitude riſes; the mo!t mutinous 
join the Tribune; nothing is heard but confuſed 


Cries, proceeding from mutual Animoſity. From 


Reproaches they quickly come to Blows; and as 
in thoſe Days it was unlawful to wear Swords in 
the City, each Party makes Arms of Benches, or 


Stones, or any Thing they can lay Hands on. It 


is very likely this Commotion had not ended with- 
out the ſpilling of much Blood, had not Quintius 
got ſome Conſulars and ancient Senators to con- 


vey Appius from this Tumult, while he laboured 


to appeaſe the Tribunes. But Night coming on, 


more than any Thing elſe, obliged the two Par- 


ties, equally irritated againſt each other, to ſepa- 
rate. ” . 

The Tumult began again next Morning: The 
People, ſpirited up by their Tribunes, and eſpe- 


cially by Lectorius, who had been wounded the Night 


before, got Poſſeſſion of the Capitol, fortify them- 
ſelves there, and ſeem reſolved to begin an open 
War. The Senate, on their Part, aſſembles, as well 
to deliberate upon Ways to quiet the Sedition, as 
to reconcile = two Conſuls; the firſt of which 
being the more moderate, was for conceding 
ſomething in Favour of the People ; whereas Ap- 
Pius. proteſted, that he would ſooner die than con- 

E 4: ſent 
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as if the People pretended to carry it by Force, 
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ſent to give up the leaſt Point to a ſeditious Rab- 


ble. This Diſorder laſted ſeveral Days. Quintius, 
wao was not diſagrecable to the Multitude, accoſts 


the Tribunes, ſoochs them, and intreats them to 
ſacriſice their private Reſentments to the public 
Good, and to reſtore the City to Peace and Con- 
cord. The Tribunes anſwer, that his Colleague 
was the Man he ſhould apply to, and that he 
alone was the Cauſe of the Diviſion that raged in 


the Republic: That they thought it was no 
unjuſt Thing they propoſed, in demanding that 


the Election of Tribunes ſhould be made only in 
an Aſſembly by Tribes;, that this excluded net- 
ther the Senators, nor the Patricians, nor the 
Knights, who all were inſcribed in ſome of the 

Thirty Tribes, and conſequently would always 
have their Weight in the Aſſemblies by Tribes, as 
private Citizens: That the People deſired only 
that they might not preſide in them, but that this 
Honour might be allowed their particular Magi- 
ſtrates: That whenever this unexceptionable Law 
was admitted, the City would quickly be reſtored 


to Peace; though they would not however ſay, 
that they would deſiſt from proſecuting Appius 


afterwards for having wounded Lectorius, whoſe 
Perſon was ſacred. | 
Quintius replied with much Gentleneſs, That in 
ſo great a Diſorder as had then happened, it was - 
impoſiible to charge Appius with the Tribune's 


Wound more than any Body elſe; that he would 


have them forget this particular Injury for the 


Sake of the public Peace, and make a Compli- | 


ment of jt to the Senate, From thence he took 
Occaſion to inſinuate to them, that it was not un- 
likely the Senate, with their uſual Goodneſs, might 
comply with the Law in favour of. the People, if 
they referred it abſolutely to their Deciſion : That 

this was perhaps the ſureſt Way to ſucceed z where- 


there 
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there would always be found a great Number of 
young Senators and Patricians that would make 
it a Point of Honour to reſiſt them. 70 
The Tribunes, who knew Quintius's Prudence, 
were well ſatisfied he would never have made them 


ſuch Advances without being before-hand aſſured 


of the Senate's Diſpoſition : And as all that was now 
to be done was by a ſeeming Deference to ſave the 
Honour of that Body, the Tribunes, - contented 
with having the eſſential Part granted them, did 


not quarrel about the Form: They aſſured Quin- 


tius that the People would ſtand to whatever he 
ſhould tranſact with the Senate on their Part. The 
Tribunes took this Courſe the more readily, be- 


cauſe it did not at all bind their Succeſſors, who - 
might reſume the Proſecution of the Law the next 
Year, if the Senate's Reſolutions were not ſuch as 


the People expected. 


181 


Quintius having left the Tribunes, convened Quintius 
the Senate, to whom he gave an Account of their 772%: 


on the Se- 


preſent Inclination. He then aſked the Opinion vate to 
of the Conſulars, beginning with P. Valerius e, Fo the 
Publicola : That Senator ſaid, that the Tribune's * 


Wound not being the Effect of any perſonal Quar- 


rel between Appius and Lectorius, he thought the 
. Reſentment of it ſhould be buried in an Oblivion 


of the Tumult itſelf that had occaſioned it. But 


that as to the main of the Queſtion, which was, 


Whether the Senate had a Right to debate the 


Law before it was propoſed to the People, and 
whether they ſhould allow Aſſemblies to be held 
for chooſing Tribunes, without a Senatuſconſultum, 
and without Auſpices, he ſhould guide himſelf for 


his Particular by what ſhould be determined by 
Plurality of Voices. 


! 


This Conſular did not think fit to explain him- 
ſelf firſt upon ſo delicate a Point, probably out of 

Conſideration for the People, whom the Patrici- * 
ans and Senators of the Valerian Family, ſince the 


Time 


— 
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Time of Valerius Publicola, and from his Example, 
took great Care to pleaſe. The Affair however 
was diſputed with much Heat: But Quintius, who 

was naturally perſuaſive, managed the ſeveral Spi- 
rits he had to deal with ſo artfully, that he at length 
brought the Senate to yield to the People this 
other Part alſo of their Authority. — poſed 
it with all his Might; he called both Gods and 
Men to witneſs, that the Republic was betrayed, 

and that they were ſubmitting to a Law more de- 
trimental to the lawful Authority of the Senate 

than thoſe which had been promulgated upon the 

Mons Sacer. But he could not ſhake the Reſolu- 

tion of the ancient Senators; they very well knew. 
that 1 the Conſul depended only upon the Se- 
nate, each particular Senator, on the contrary, was 
in a Manner in the Power of the People, who, 
ſince the Buſineſs of Coriolanus, had created them- 
Tear of ſelves a Right of trying the Patricians, Thus either 
25; the Love of Peace, or Fear of the Tribunes Reſent- 
P. H. 1.9. ment, united inſenſibly moſt of the Voices in Quin- 
1. Dec. rings Opinion. The Law was publiſhed with the 
Conſent of both Orders, and they now for the firſt 
Time elected Tribunes in an Aſſembly convened by 
Tribes. Piſo the Hiſtorian, as Livy informs us, ſays, 
that five T'ribunes were elected; that no more than 
two had been created upon the Mons Sacer, to whom 
three more were added upon this Occaſion. How- 
ever, this be, Appius, who was yet more provoked 

with the Senate than with the People themſelves, 
ſaid it was ſcandalous in them to abandon him in 
an Enterprize which they themſelves had engaged 
him in, by raiſing him to a Dignity which he ne- 
ver courted. He employed it afterwards only to 
make the Plebeians feel that the Victory which their 
Tribunes had gained over the Senate had not in 

the leaſt quelled his Courage. 8 

„ „ The Aqui and the Volſer, during theſe Diviſions, 
"T0 according to their old Cuſtem, had made Inroads 
rmy. — upon 
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upon the Territories of the Republic, The Ro- 
man Legions were compoſed wholly of Plebeians, 
who were Citizens in the Winter, and Soldiers in 
the Summer when abroad. The two Conſuls di- 
vided them between them; Quintius marched 
againſt the Aqui, and Appius commanded the 
Army appointed againſt the Yo!ſci : That General 
ſeeing himſelf now out of Rome, and poſſeſſed of 
the abſolute Authority of a military Command, 
cauſed Diſcipline to be obſerved with a Severity 
which the — looked upon not ** _ as 
a neceſſary Regularity, as a Reven r Thin 
paſt, The Rigo ue with which he uſed be 
Power irritated the whole Army. Centurions and 
Soldiers all murmured at the General's Orders; 
a Sort of Conſpiracy was formed, rather againſt 
his Glory than againſt his Life: The Soldiers, to D. H. I. g. 
hinder him from conquering, and ſo receiving the Eu. Dec. 
Honours of the Triumph, - reſolved by ment Zonarns. 
not to oppoſe the Enemies Enterprizes. The Vol. Flor. I. 1. 
ci having offered Battle, and Appius having drawn V. Nax. 
his Army out of their _ to fight them, the l. 9. c. 
Romans at the Approach of the Enemy threw away 
their Arms, and fled ſhamefully, thinking they did | 
not pay too dear for the Affront they put upon | 
| 


their General, if it coſt them only the Loſs of their 
own Honour. 
Appius in Deſpair runs every Way to rally and 
bring them on again to the Fight: He intreats 
and threatens in vain; ſome get out of the Way to 
avoid receiving his Commands; others, without | 
vg in the leaſt wounded, ſhew him Bandages, Y 
which they had put on purpoſe about the ſound 
Parts of their Body, and call out that they muſt 
be led back to the Camp to be dreſſed: All ruſh 
into it without waiting for Orders ſo to do. The 
Volſci take Advantage of this Confuſion, and after 
having cut ta Pieces thoſe that fled in the Rear, 
they attack the Intrenchments: But then * 
1 i ors, 
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ers, fearing the Enemy might break into their 
Camp, face about in the Intrenchments, make 
a brave Reſiſtance, and drive back the Volſci, though 
without purſuing them, being ſatisfied with havin 
ſhewn their General that they could have conquere 


had they pleaſed. | 


Appius, yet more enraged at this freſh Inſult. 
than at their Flight, was reſolved next Day to af- 
ſemble his Army, and, place himſelf in his Tribu- 
nal, to make an Example of the Mutinous : But 


the Soldiers gave no Heed to the Signal that called 


Appius 


 decunates , 


bis Army. 


them to the Aſſembly. They loudly demanded of 
their Officers to be led out of the Enemy's Terri- 


tories, where they mult inevitably be defeated. 


Thoſe Officers, finding there was neither Diſcipline 
nor Obedience left in the Army, adviſed the Ge- 
neral not to hazard his Authority in a Conteſt with 
ſuch mutinous Spirits. Appius, incenſed beyond 
all Patience at this Revolt, broke up his Camp : 
But as he was in March, the Volſci having received 
Intelligence of his Motions by ſome Deſerter, 
with dreadful Cries fall upon his Rear. Terror 
flies through the whole Army, and reaches the 
moſt advanced Bodies ; every one flings away his 
Arms; thoſe that bore the Enſigns abandon them: 


It is not now, as before, a pretended Rout ;- all 


diſband, and make ſeveral Ways; and they do not 


rally again till they are arrived upon the Lands of 


the Republic. 8 ; 5 

Appius having pitched his Camp in a Place that 
covered the Country, and where he could not be 
conſtrained to fight againſt his Will, convenes the 


Aſſembly a ſecond Time. Being ſeated in his Tri- 


bunal, he upbraided the Soldiers that ſtood round 
him with their Cowardice, and their Treachery 
yet more criminal than their Want of Courage. 


He aſks one what he has done with his Arms? 


and thoſe that bore the Enſigns, whether they had 


delivered them up to the Enemy? Giving full 


Scope 
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Scope to his natural Severity, which was augmented 
by a juſt Reſentment of their Deſertion, he deci- 
mated, that 1s, put every tenth Man to Death among 
the Soldiers, and cut off the Heads of Centurions 


and other Officers that had left their Poſts. As 


the Time of the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls 
for the next Year drew near, he led back to Rome 
the Wreck of his Army, which entered it with the 


Shame of Puniſhment in their Face, and a violent 


Thirſt of Vengeance in their Hearts, 

Appius gave a further Provocation to the Multi- 
tude, and incurred their Hatred anew, by the Op- 
poſition he made to the Endeavours uſed by tlie 
Tribunes of that Year for the Agrarian Law. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates of the People had no ſooner at- 
tained the Tribuneſhip, but they ſtudied to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by Propoſals pleafing to the Mul- 
titude. Some invented new Laws, others reſumed 
the Proſecution of ſuch as had not yet been paſſed ; 
and the Aim of all was only to ſhare with the Se- 
nate and Patricians the Wealth, the Dignities, and 
the Magiſtracies of the Republic. 


* 


lt was in the Conſulate of I. 


185 


Valerius and T. De Conjuls 


7 We 35  * favour the 
Emilius, who ſucceeded in that Dignity to Quin- 8 
. tius and Appius, that C. Sicinius, Tribune of the Low. 


People, and Grandſon of the ſame Sicinius Bellutus 


the Mons Sacer, revived, in Conjunction with his 
Colleagues, the old Diſpute concerning the Par- 
tition of thoſe public Lands of which the Patri- 


cians and the richeſt Inhabitants of Rome had got 
CCC ( | 


Year of 


FOR TY Rome 
that was the chief Leader of the Sedition upon 283. 


The Buſineſs in a Manner depended upon the P. H. 1.9. 


Conſuls, who, by the Senatuſconſultum made in the 
Conlulate of Caſſius and Virginius, were empowered 
to nominate Commiſſioners to proceed to the 
Enquiry. and Diviſion of thoſe Lands. The Tri- 
bunes had the Addreſs to gain thoſe two principal 


Magiſtrates of the Republic over to their Intereits. 


LE milius 


| 
| 
| 
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ders, fearing the Enemy might break into their 


Camp, face about in the Intrenchments, make 


a brave Reſiſtance, and drive back the Volſci, though 
without purſuing. them, being ſatisfied with having 
ſhewn their General that they could have conquered 


had they pleaſed. _ 


Appius, yet more enraged at ahis freſh Inſult 8 
than at their Flight, was reſolved next Day to aſ—- 
ſemble his Army, and place himſelf in his Tribu- 


nal, to make an Example of the Mutinous: But 
the Soldiers gave no Heed to the Signal that called 


them to the Aſſembly. They loudly demanded of 
their Officers to be led out of the Enemy's Terri- 
tories, where they muſt inevitably be defeated. 
Thoſe Officers, finding there was neither Diſcipline 
nor Obedience left in the Army, adviſed the Ge- 


neral not to hazard his Authority in a Conteſt with  * 


ſuch mutinous Spirits. Appius, incenſed beyond 


all Patience at this Revolt, broke up his Camp: 
But as he was in March, the Volſci having received 
Intelligence of his Motions by ſome Deſerter, 


with dreadful Cries fall upon his Rear. Terror 


flies through the whole Army, and reaches the 
moſt advanced Bodies; every one flings away his 
Arms; thoſe that bore the Enſigns abandon them: 


It is not now, as before, a pretended Rout; all 


Appius 
decunates 


\ Sis Army. 


diſband, and make ſeveral Ways; and they do not 
rally again till they are arrived upon the Lands of 
SHREDEREC 1 lf ⅛%»ͤ5„ ͤ w 
Appius having pitched his Camp in a Place that 
covered the Country, and where he could not be 
conſtrained to fight againſt his Will, convenes the 
Aſſembly a ſecond Time. Being ſeated in his Tri- 
bunal, he upbraided the Soldiers that ſtood round 
him with their Cowardice, and their Treachery 
yet more criminal than their Want of Courage. 


He aſks one what he has done with his Arms? 
and thoſe that bore the Enſigns, whether they had 


delivered them up to the Enemy? Giving full 


5 | . __ ... qpE! 
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Scope to his natural Severity; which was augmented 
by a juſt Reſentment of their Deſertion, he deci- 
mated, that is, put every tenth Man to Death among 
the Soldiers, and cut off the Heads of Centurions 
and other Officers that had left their Poſts. - As 
the Time of the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls 
for the next Year drew near, he led back to Rome 
the Wreck of his Army, which entered it with the 
Shame of Puniſhment in their Face, and a violent 
Thirſt of Vengeance in their Hearts. 
Appius gave a further Provocation to the Multi- 
tude, and incurred their Hatred anew, by the Op- 
poſition he made to the Endeavours uſed by the 
Tribunes of that Lear for the Agrarian Law. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates of the People had no ſooner at- 
tained the Tribuneſhip, but they ſtudied to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by Propoſals pleafing to the Mul- 
titude. Some invented new Laws, others reſumed 
the Proſecution of ſuch as had not yet been paſſed ; 
and the Aim of all was only.to ſhare with the Se- 
nate and Patricians the Wealth, the Dignities, and 
the Magiſtracies of the Republic. 

It was in the Conſulate of L. Valerius and 7 7. The Cyl 
4 milius, who ſucceeded in that Dignity to Quin- T 
lius and Appius, that C. Sicinius, Tribune of the Lare. 
People, and Grandſon of the ſame Sicinius Bellutus 2 
that was the chief Leader of the Sedition upon 283. 
the Mons Sacer, revived, in C onjunction with his 
Colleagues, the old Diſpute concerning the Par- 
tition of thoſe public Lands of which the Patri- 
cians and the richeſt Inhabitants of Rome had got 
Noſſeſſion. 

The Buſineſs in a Manner depended upon the D. H. 1.9. 
Conſuls, who, by the Senatuſconſultum made in the 
Conſulate of 2 ius and Virginius, were empowered 
to nominate Commiſſioners to proceed to the 
Enquiry and Diviſion of thoſe Lands. The Tri- 
bunes had the Addreſs to gain thoſe two principal 
3 of the Republic over to their Intereſts. 


Amilius 
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that the Conſuls would . delay naming the 


D. H. ib. 


to form the Courage of a Roman. Thus, ſays 


They ſpoke with great Moderation, and beſought 


| like Slaves in the Eſtates of the Patricians; and 
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Emilius promiſed to back their Pretenſions. This 
Conſul took ſo extraordinary a Step out of Revenge 
againſt the Senate, for having refuſed his Father 
the Honours of Triumph when he returned victo- 
rious from a War againſt the Aqui. Valerius, n 
his Part, was not pleaſed at having found an 
Occaſion of making his Peace with the People, who 


could not forgive him the Death of Caſſius, whoſe = 


Accuſer he had made himſelf during his Quæſtor- 


ſhip. | 95 
he Tribunes having made ſure of the two 
Conſuls, brought the A air next before the Senate. 


that Body in the moſt ſubmiſſive Terms, to con- 
deſcend at length to do the People Juſtice, and 


Decemvirs that were to te the Partition of 
the Lands. The two Conſuls gave to underſtand 
by their Silence, that they did not oppoſe it. Vale- 
rius, as firſt Conſul, then aſked the Opinion of 
the Reſt of the Senate, beginning with AÆmilius 
the Father of his Coll That ancient Sena- 
tor declared in Favour of the People: He ſaid, he 
thought nothing could be more unjuſt than to ſee 
private Perſons the only Gainers by the Spoils of 
the Enemy, while the Reſt of the Citizens laboured 
under Indigence and Miſery: That the poor Ple- 
beians dreaded the Thoughts of having Children, 
to whom they could leave nothing but their own 
Wretchedneſs for an Inheritance: That inſtead of 
cultivating each the Portion of Land that belonged 
to him, they were obliged to work for Subſiſtence 


that this ſervile Way of Life was not very proper 


te that old Man, I vote that our Conſuls name the 
«& Decemvirs, to proceed to the Diviſion of theſe 
« Lands, which being public and common, ought 
« to be for the equal Benefit of all” 
44 RN - Appius 


.% 
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Appius oppoſed this Advice with as much Appius * | 
Haughtineſs as if he had been a third Conſul, or | 
indeed as if he had been inveſted with a perpetual Law. 
Dictatorſhip. He anſwered Æmilius, that the Peo- 5 
ple could lay the Blame of their Miſery upon no- 
thing but their 5wn Intemperance; that they had 
received their Portions of Land at the very Foun- 
dation of Rome; that oftener than once the Con- 
ſuls had generouſly given 1 them the Booty 
won upon the Dominions of the Enemies, and 
that upon a thorough Enquiry it would appear, 
that thoſe who had received the greateſt Share of 
thoſe foreign Spoils were the pooreſt : That ſo 
long as thoſe Plebeians wallowed as they did in 
Debauchery and Lazineſs, it was not in the Power 
of the .Republic to enrich them: That above fif- 
teen Conſulates were now paſt ſince the Senatuſ- 
conſultum had been granted for the Partition of the 
Lands, and in all that Time not one of the pre- 
ceding Magiſtrates had ever had a T t of 
putting it in Execution, well knowing that the Se- 
nate's only Deſign in ſuch a Decree was to appeaſe 
the Sedition, in order to give the People more 
Time to conſider the Injuſtice and indeed Impoſ- 
ſibility of their Demands: And that over and above 
all this, thoſe former Conſuls were not to learn, 
that the Senatuſconſultum was aboliſhed by Pre- D. H. ibid. 
ſcription; and that they had more Prudence than l 9 
to charge themſelves with ſo important a Com- 
miſſion, in virtue of an Authority that was ex- 
pired: That neither could he believe there was 
the leaſt Occaſion to apprehend ſuch an Enter- 
prize from the Conſuls then in Poſt, who had 
more Wiſdom and Caution than to undertake ſuch 
an Affair without the Concurrence and Authority 
of the Senate. But to let you ſee, added Appius, 
e that in rejecting an obſolete Act I do not mean 
<« to defend Uſurpers, I declare it as my Advice, 
that without making any farther — _— 

| | „ Diviſion 
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« Diviſion of the Lands, we re- unite to the pub- 
lic Domain the Lands of all ſuch as cannot 
< juſtify their Acquiſition and Boundaries by legal 
„ Titles.” i e 
Notwithſtanding the Equitableneſs of this Pro- 
poſal, neither the Grandees nor the People could 
reliſh an Expedient that would impoveriſh the 
Rich, without any Benefit to the Poor. But how- 
ever, as it utterly rejected the Partition of the 
Lands, and that the Enquiry propoſed againſt the 
| unjuſt Poſſeſſors ſeemed a long Work, moſt of the 
| Apps Senators beſtowed great Praiſes on Appius. The 
1 Te Tri. Tribunes, on the contrary, enraged at finding in 
i bunes. the ſingle Perſon of this Conſular the Hatred and 
| Oppoſition of all the Patricians, reſolved to de- 
= ſtroy him, and for that Purpoſe cited him before 
the People, as a declared Enemy of the public 
This was the ordinary Crime alledged againſt 
thoſe that were indeed guilty of none, and were 
nevertheleſs to be deſtroyed. © The Senate intereſted 
themſelves in this Affair as if it had been their 
own, looking upon Appius as the intrepid Defender 
of their Prerogative. Moſt of them were for 
ſoliciting the Multitude in his Behalf; but he op- 
poſed it with his uſual Firmneſs and Courage. He 
changed neither his Habit nor his Stile; and on 
the Day of the Aſſembly he appeared in the Midſt 
of his Accuſers with the ſame Dignity as if he had 
been their Judge. The Tribunes reproached him 
with the Severity of his Conſulate, the Inhumani- 
ty with which he had put to Death a — Num- 
ber of Soldiers by the Hand of the Executioner, 
than the very Enemies had ſlain in the Heat of the 
„ Battle. To make that Conſular ſtill more odious, 
„ the rigorous Conduct of his Father was called to 
mind, as a Crime in the Son: But he anſwered 
theſe ſeveral Articles with ſo much Strength, that 
the People aſtoniſhed and confounded, durſt _ con- 
| ik | demn 
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demn him. The Tribunes, fearing he would be 
acquitted, adjourned the Sentence to another Aſ- 
ſembly, pretending the Day was ſo far ſpent, that 
they ſhould not have time to collect the Suffrages. 


During theſe Delays, Appius, plainly foreſeeing he p. H. I. g. | 


ſhould at length be ſacrificed to the implacable Appius $ 
Hatred of thoſe Magiſtrates, voluntarily put an {3.97% 


to his 'n 


end to his own Life. His Son cauſed his Body to Life. 
be brought into the Forum, and, according to Cuſ- 
tom, preſented himſelf to make his Funeral Ora- 
tion; but the Tribunes, who were reſolved to per- 
ſecure his very Memory, offered to oppoſe it, al- 
jedging that his Father was to be reckoned among 
Criminals, not having been acquitted of his Ac- 
cuſation before his Death. But the People, more 
generous, removed their Oppoſition, and heard 
with Pleaſure the Praiſes of an Enemy whom they 
could never help eſteeming, and hated no longer. 

The Tribunes afterwards reſumed the Buſineſs 
of the Agrarian Law, which Appius's Proſecution 
had only ſuſpended. The Death of that great 
Man, one would think, ſhould have deterred all 
others from oppoling the Publication of the Law; 
but as the Fortune of moſt of the Senators de- 
pended upon it, and ſeveral rich Plebeians had allo 
acquired different Parcels of thoſe public Lands, 
the Party of the Patricians gathered Strength ; 

that of the People grew weaker and weaker. This The Agra- 
cooled the Zeal of the Tribunes, and the Propri- au 
etors ſtill continued in Poſſeſſion of theſe Lands, 18 
notwithſtanding the Pretenſions and Complaints 
of the common People. The Romans, the fol- Year of 
lowing Year, under the Conſulate of Aulus Vir- "amy 
ginius and T. Numicius, were employed in Wars, 
or rather Inroads and Incurſions upon the Aqui, 
the Velſci, and the Sabines; but at the Concluſion 
of the Campaign the old Diviſions were renewed. . 
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The Multitude, who looked upon themſelves 
to be over-powered by the Credit of the Great, to 
ſhew their Reſentment, abſented themſelves from 
all the Aſſemblies that were held by Centuries, and 
where the Conſuls and Senate preſided. It ſeemed. 
as if the Plebeians intended to ſeparate themſelves 
once more from the Body of the Republic. None 
of them appeared at the Ele&ion of Conſuls for 
the next Lear; and, which was never known 
before, T. Quintius and Q. Servilius were raiſed to 
that Dignity by the ſole Voices of the Senate, the 
Patricians, and their Clients, who, notwithſtanding 


all theſe Diviſions, conſtantly adhered to the Party 


of their Patrons. | 
Theſe two Conſuls, to prevent the Breach from 
growing wider, buſted the People all that Tear 


in various Wars againſt the Aqui and Volſci. 


T. Quintius took from theſe latter the City of An- 
tium and its whole Territory. The Plunder and 
Booty ſomewhat appeaſed the Minds of the Mul- 
titude, and the Soldier at his Return to Rome knew 
not how to complain of Generals under whom he 
had acquired both Wealth and Glory. 

But their Complaints and Diſſenſions began 
afreſh in the Conſulate of Tib. Æmilius and Q, Fa- 
bius. We have already heard that Æmilius, in his 
firſt Conſulate, had declared for the Partition of 
the Lands; the Tribunes and Promoters of the 
Agrarian Law aſſumed new Hopes under his ſecond 
Conſulate : The Affair was debated in the Senate: 
AEmilius had not changed his Mind. That Con- 
ful, ever favourable to the People, averred, that 


it was impoſſible to maintain Peace and Union 
among the Citizens of a free State, unleſs the Laws 


Difficulty 
In ec u- 
ting the 


kept ſome Proportion between the Condition of 
the Poor, and that of the Rich, and made an equal 
Diviſion among them of the Lands conquered 
from the Enemy: But this Partition, fo advan- 


Agrarian tageous to the Plebeians, laboured under great 
L A4 . : b 


Diffi- 
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Difficulties. It was neceſſary, in order to it, to 
diſtinguiſh between the original Patrimony of 
every private Man, and what he had added to it 


from the public Lands: This Diſtinction muſt 


even extend between ſuch Parcels as the Patricians 
had really purchaſed of the public Domain, and 


ſuch as they had at firſt only taken as Farms in 


their own, or borrowed Names, and afterwards 
mingled and confounded together with Part of the 
Commons in their rightful Patrimony. A long 
Preſcription concealed from the moſt ſtrict En- 
quiry the Knowledge of theſe ſeveral Uſurpations. 
The Patricians had afterwards ſhared out theſe 
Lands among their Children for their Patrimony, 
and thoſe Patrimonies, now grown hereditary, were 
aſſed through various Families by Succeſſion or 


urchaſe : Nay, ſome rich Plebeians poſſeſſed Part 


of them, which they had honeſtly bought; ſo that 
there ſeemed to be no way to touch upon this Af- 
fair, without occaſioning a general Confuſion in 
the Republic. FE 
Amilius, without any Regard to Inconveniences 
ſo well worth Conſideration, ſtill obſtinately in- 
ſiſted upon the Publication of the Law. He was 
very deſirous of making it his Merit with the Peo- 
ple, that it was paſſed during his Conſulate; and 
e was ſeconded. by ſome antient Senators, who 


looked upon the Mediocrity of the Fortune of pri- 


vate Perſons, and Equality of Wealth, to be the 
ſtrongeſt Supports of the public Liberty. But-the 
Majority, and eſpecially thoſe that were in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe public Lands, complained that /Zmi- 
lius, in order to make his Court to the People, was 
for being liberal to them with the Wealth of the 
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Nobility, The Diſpute ran even into Invectives and Liv. Dec. 
Abuſes; many reproached him that he acted not 1. J. 3. 


ſo much like a Conſul as a ſeditious Tribune; and, 


which is moſt wonderful, even Senators were ſeen 
to be wanting of Reſpect to the Head of the Se- 
5 02 nate 
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nate and the ſovereign Magiſtrate of the Re- 
public. Fabius his Colleague, to. prevent the 
Conſequences of theſe Diviſions, thought - of an 
Expedient which diſpleaſed neither Party. 
Liv. Dec. Moſt of the Inhabitants of the City of Antium 
boo of were periſhed in the laſt War. Fabius, to molli 
Antium. the Roman People, whoſe Miſery, and the ſedi- 
tious Speeches of their Tribunes, had now made 
furious, propoſed to ſend Part of the pooreſt 
Citizens of Rome, by way of Colony, to Antium, 
and to divide among them ſome adjoining Lands 
which had been taken from the Volſci. This Ad- 
vice was at firſt received with great Applauſe by 
the meaner ſort of People, who are always greedy 
of Novelties. T. Quintius, A. Virginius, and P. 
Furius were immediately named, to make the 
Eſtabliſhment of this Colony. But when the Ple- 
beians were to give their Names to thoſe Trium- 
virs, few of them 8 Rome had too many 
Charms to detain its Inhabitants; no Body cared 
for leaving it. The Games, the Spectacles, the 
public Aſſemblies, the Hurry of Buſineſs, the Share 
the People had in the Government, every thing 
contributed to tie the Citizens to their old Abode, 
let their Poverty be ever ſo great: A Colony was 
looked upon to be no better than an honourable 
Kind of Baniſhment; and the moſt wretched Ple- 
beians rather choſe to live in Rome in Indigence, 
and in Expectation of the uncertain Diviſion of 
the public Lands, which they had been ſo long 
flattered with Hopes of, than to be actually in 
Poſſeſſion of good Land in a rich Colony; fo 
that the Triumvirs, to make up the Number ap- 
D. H. I. 9. pointed for the Colony, were forced to ad- 
mit of Strangers and Straglers that offered them- 
ſelves to gain a Habitation in it. The only Ad- 
vantage they drew from this Settlement, was, that 
thoſe among the People, who had refuſed to go, 
= . | could 
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could not for Shame meddle any more in the Affair 
of the Partition of the Lands. 

A dreadful Peſtilence laid both the City and orof.1. 11. 
Country deſolate about this time. An infinite £: "2 
Number of People, ſeveral Senators, and the two Rams“ 
Conſuls themſelves, P. at yp and L. Abutius, 290. 
died of it. The Yolſci and Ægui, imagining they 
might get great Advantages over the — if 
they attacked them in this weak Condition, re- 
newed the War under the Conſulate of L. Lucre- Tear v 
tius Triciptinus and 7. Veturius Geminus, Theſe 291. 
two Magiſtrates were no ſooner raiſed to that Dig- 
nity, but they prepared to repel the Incurſions of 
the Enemies. But as they could not raiſe any great 
Forces in a City where the Plague had juſt made 
ſuch terrible Devaſtation, they called to their Aid 
the Latins and Hernici, Allies of the Roman Na- Liv. I. 3. 
tion: They put themſelves at their Head, and 
fought ſo bravely, that the Enemy was defeated 
in three ſeveral Battles. | 


End of rhe Tnix D Book. 
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The Tribune C. TERENTILLus ARSA makes a Pro. 
Poſal for drawing up and ſettling, with the People's 
Conſent, a Body of Laws, to ſerve as a Rule in 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, Ceſo, for oppoſing 
it, is forced to fly into Tuſcany to avoid the Fudg- 
ment of the People. The Tribunes form a Deſign to 

ruin ſuch of the Senators and Patricians as were 
' obnoxious to them. The Conſul Claudius diſap- 
Points them, Appius Herdonius ſeizes the Capi- 
tol, He is attacked by the Romans, and obliged 
f | 10 
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to kill himſelf. Q. Cincinnatus is fetched from 
the Plough to command the Armies in Quality of 
Conſul. He refuſes to be Conſul a ſecond time, and 
returns to his Plough. He is recalled, to go in 
Quality of Diftator, and deliver one of the Conſuls, 
who was ſhut up by the Enemy, with his whole 

Army. He delivers the Conſul and his Soldiers, 
beats the Enemy, and returns triumphant into 
Rome. Q. Celſo his Son is recalled from Baniſh- 
ment. The Senate grants the People a Power to 
chooſe ten Tribunes inſtead of five, provided they 
drop the Project of the Terentillian Law. Mount 
Aventine yielded up to the People by a Senatul- 
conſultum. The Conſuls, T. Romilius and C. Ve- 
turius, obtain a complete Victory over the Enemy. 
The People, by the Perſuaſion of Siccius, refuſe 
them the Honour of a Triumph, and even con- 

 demn them in a Fine, becauſe they oppoſed the Pub- 
lication of the Agrarian Law. | 


Field, a certain Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, named C. Terentillus Arſa, un- 
7 dertook to ſignalize his Acceſſion to 
the Tribunate, by advancing new 
Propoſals. This Man having obſerved, that 
the Senate and Conſuls obſtructed, from time 
to time, by their Authority, the Publication of 
moſt of the Laws propoſed by his Colleagues, 
buſied his Thoughts how to weaken and reduce 
a Power that was a perpetual Object of Envy 


E 


and Emulation to the Tribunes. He therefore Ter. Ar 
demanded in full Aſſembly, that Bounds ſhould 27929#s an 


be ſet to the abſolute Authority of the Conſuls; 


and that, at the ſame time, with the People's Ae 


Conſent, there ſhould be an Eſtabliſhment of 
Laws fixed and determined for the Senate to be 
governed by, in the Judgments they ſhould paſs 

between Man and Man. 
0 | In 
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In order to judge of the Importance of this ſe- 
cond Propoſal, it may not be amits to obierve here, 
that Rome as yet had. no Laws, nor any conſtant 

How J. Form of adminiſtering Juſtice. The ſole Will of 
ariel ber late Kings was inſicad of a Law all the Time 
diſpenſed they reigned. As the Contuls and Senate ſuc- 
—_ ceeded to the regal Power, they likewiſe ſuc- 
| ceeded to the ſame ſupreme Right of diftributing 
Juſtice, and regulated their Sentences either by the 
Principles of natural Equity, or ancient Uſages ; or 
elſe by the firſt Laws of Romulus, and his Suc- 
ceſſors, ſome ſlight Footſteps whereof were {till 
to be found in the ſacred Books, which were 
lodged with the Patricians alone. The People 
knew but little of the Matter; moſt of them be- 
ing employed abroad in the Wars, or elle ſettled in 
the Country, rarely come to Town but on Mar- 
ket-days, about their domeſtic Concerns, or to be 
preſent at the Comitia, and other public Aſſemblies, 
which were holden only on thoſe Days. They 
referred all their Differences to the Judgment of 
the Conſuls, who always made a Myſtery to the 
People of thoſe 'firſt Elements of their Juriſpru- 
dence. - 4 
The Death of a great Number of Patricians, 
who had been ſwept away by the Plague, and the 
Abſence of the two Conſuls, who were actually at 
” the Head of the Armies, ſeemed to be a favourable 
Terentil- Conjuncture for TERENTILLUS to make an Inno- 
_ vation in the Government. He repreſented to the 
againſt the People, that the Patrician Magiſtrates were abſolute 
Great. Matters of each Man's Fortune; that whenever 
any Conteſt aroſe between a Patrician and a Ple- 
beian, the latter was ſure to come by the worſt; 
that, beſides loſing his Cauſe, he had not ſo much 
as the Conſolation of knowing whether he had 
Right or Wrong done him; and he concluded 
with moving for an immediate Eſtabliſhment of 
Laws, knowa by every Body, to ferve for a Rule 


to 


% 
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to the Magiſtrates in their Sentences, and to the 
Litigants for Proofs of the Juſtice or Injuſtice of 
their Cauſe. a 
He afterwards fell to railing againſt the Conſuls: 
That their Authority was inſupportable in a free 
City; that the ancient Kings of Rome enjoyed not Liv. 1. 3. 
a greater Share of Power; that, like thoſe Princes, Pec 1. 
the Conſuls had their Robes bordered with Purple, 
their Curule or Ivory Chair, as alſo Guards and 
Lictors to attend them: That at Home the 
were the Diſpenſers of Juſtice ; and that thoſe Ma- 
giſtrates, at the ſame Time that they thought them- 
ſelves above the Laws, avenged the Infringement 
of them in their Inferiors and the common People 
with the moſt cruel Puniſhments : That abroad, 
and at the Head of the Armies, they always made 
War with an abſolute Authority, and even Peace, 
not ſeldom, without ſo much as conſulting the Se- 
nate, to whom indeed, for Form's Sake, the 
would afterwards give an Account of their Admi- 
niſtration : That thus they had the whole Autho- 
rity of Kings, and only wanted the Name: But 
that to prevent their Dominion from degenerating 
at length into a perpetual Tyranny, he demanded 
that a Choice ſhould be made of five of the beſt 
Men of the Republic, who ſhould be authorized 
to reſtrain within due Bounds a Power ſo exceſſive, 
ſo that the Conſuls, for the future, might have 
no other Authority over their Fellow-citizens, but 
what thoſe very Citizens ſhould think fit to entruſt 
them with. | 
The Senators were all ſurprized and ſtartled at 
ſuch bold Propoſals : They then found, though roo 
late, the Truth of what the two Appius's had ſo 
many Times foretold them, that the People, after 
experiencing the Weakneſs of the Senate by ſo 
many Laws extorted from them, would at length 
_ openly attack their Authority through the Side of 
the Conſuls, who were the chief Support of it. 
_ Luckily 
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Oppoſition 


made b 


Q. Fabius. 
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Luckily for that Body, Q. Fabius, in the Abſence 


of the Conſuls, was at that Time Governor of 
Rome : He was of conſular Dignity, of an intre- 
pid Spirit, full of Courage and Reſolution, and 


an inviolable Adherent to the Laws and Conſtitu- 


tion of the Republic. 

This ſtout Magiſtrate finding the conſular Dig- 
nity in Danger of being ruined by that enterpriz- 
ing Tribune, diſpatched away different Meſſen- 
gers privately to the two Conſuls, with Notice of 
what had offered, and to conjure them to haſten 
back to Rome with all Expedition. He then con- 
vened the Senate, and repreſented that till then 
the Romans in judicial Matters had contented them- 


ſelves with the Cuſtom of going according to na- 


tural Right, and the ſole Principles of Equity and 
good Senſe: That Multiphcity of Laws ſerved 
only to cloud the Truth of Things; adding, that 
he foreſaw with Grief all the Misfortunes that 
would befal the Republic from this judiciary Form 
endeavoured at by TERENTILLUss He after- 
wards inſinuated with much Smoothneſs, that even 
though ſuch Changes might be thought neceſſary, it 
was neither honourable nor juſt in the Citizens at 
home to proceed -to a Deciſion in the Abſence of 


the two. Conſuls, and of ſuch-Part of the People 


who compoſed their Armies : That when they re- 
turned home they aA reſent the hurrying 
of an Affair of ſuch Conſequence, which, as it af- 
fected each particular Man, ought not to have been 


determined but in a general Aſſembly of the whole 


Roman People: That the Conſuls, as Chiefs of 
the Republic, would proteſt againſt whatever 


ſhould be decreed without their Privity ; whereas 
ſo ſoon as ever thoſe two ſupreme Magiſtrates 
appeared in the Senate, and the whole People were 
got together, ſuch Meaſures might be concerted as 
ſhould be moſt ſuitable to the Good of the State 
and the Welfare of the Republic. Fabius then 

| | | inveighed 
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inveighed with great Vehemence againſt the Au- 
thor of theſe new Propoſals : He ſaid that TEREN-· 
TILTUs took Advantage of the Abſence of the Con- 
ſuls to attack the Republic; and if the Year be- 
fore, while the Plague and a War laid waſte the 
City of Rome and its Territory, the Gods in their 
Wrath had permitted that ſeditious Tribune to be 
in Office, the Commonwealth would never have 
been able to have ſtood againſt ſuch ſevere Scourges, 
and that then TERENTILLus would infallibly have 
come at the Head of the Aqui and Volſci and 
deſtroyed Rome, or at leaſt have changed the Form 
of its Government, though founded by their An- 


ceſtors under ſuch happy Auſpices : Then ſoften- 


ing his Style a little, he addreſſed his Speech to 
the other Tribunes, and conjured them by the 


Safety of their Country to make no Innovation 


till the Return of the Conſuls. 
The greater Part of the Tribunes, overcome by 
his Intreaties and the Solidity of his Reaſons, in- 


ſiſted no longer on the firſt Demand of Tzrxen- 
TILLUS concerning the Limitation of the Conſuls 
Power: Or perhaps the true Cauſe why they 

waved the Deſign of leſſening the conſular Autho- 


rity, was their Hopes of riſing ſome Time or other 
to that Poſt themſelves. But they perſiſted in de- 
manding a Choice to be made irom among the Se- 
nators and Plebeians, of proper Perſons to compoſe 
and form a Body of Laws, for determining Suits 
among the Citizens. However, upon the Inſtances 


of Fabius, they conſented to ſuſpend the Proſecution 
of that Affair, and the Conſuls at their Return found 


the City quiet: But this Tranquillity continued not 
long. The Hernici, who at that Time were in Al- 
liance with the Roman People, gave Intelligence 
that their Neighbours the Aqui and Volſci were 
ſecretly arming, and that the new Colony of Antium 
was entered into that Confederacy. We have be- 
fore related, that for want of a ſufficient Number 


of 
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the Tri- 

bunes. 
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of Roman Citizens willing to ſettle in that Colony, 
it was filled with People picked up from different 
Parts, Latins, Hernici, and Tuſcans ; ſome Volſcians 
too had ſtolen in among thern. As theſe Adven- 
turers out- numbered the Romans, they had a Ma- 


jority in the Council. They carried on a pri- 


vate Correſpondence with the Enemies of Rome; 


and though they had not as yet declared openly 


againſt the Republic, their Fidelity began to be 
l | ; £5 | En 
ean while the Senate, to be provided againſt 

any Surprize, ordered the two Conſuls forthwith 
to raiſe Forces : This raiſing of Fotces was called 
among the Romans, making a Choice, becauſe the 
Citizens being all Soldiers, the Conſuls in caſe of 
a War had a Power to chooſe ſuch as they thought 
oper for the Service. Theſe two Magiſtrates 
aving cauſed their Tribunal to be erected in the 
Forum, cited ſuch as they had pitched upon for 
the War: But the Tribunes withſtood them, 
and revived the Propoſals of TERENTILTLus for 
the compiling a Body of Laws; and Virginius, the 
moſt choleric of the Tribunes, bauled out in the 
Forum, that this pretended War was nothing but 
a Trick of the Senate to draw the People out of 


Rome, and ſo hinder them from giving their 


Votes in an Affair that ſo nearly concerned every 
Individual. | 
The Conteſt ran high, and gave Birth to freſh 
Commotions: There was no longer ſeen either 
Obedience in the People or Authority in the Con- 
ſuls; every Thing was carried by mere Violence: 
And thoſe ſupreme Magiſtrates having cauſed to be 
arreſted a certain Plebeian who refuſed to go to the 
War, the Tribunes reſcued him out of the Lictor's 
Hands, and ſet him at Liberty, The Conſuls fear- 
ing to expoſe their Characters to greater Indigni- 


ties, quitted the Forum, and went their Ways home, 


where they remained for ſome Days without once 
* | appearing 
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appearing at thoſe tumultuous Aſſembles-(where- 
in ſuch had moſt Authority as could make moſt 
Noiſe) eſpecially after it was known that the Intel- 


ligence of the Hernici was without Grounds, and 


no ſuch Thing as an Enemy ſtirring. The 
People's Ears were now dinned with the abſolute 
Neceſſity of obliging the Conſuls to regulate their 
Judgments by a Body of Laws to be publiſhed and 
made notorious to every Man : But the Senate, 


under Pretence of preſerving their ancient Uſages, 
could not be brought to part with that Cuſtom of 


giving Judgment arbitrarily. 
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This Year there were violent Earthquakes, Year of 
and fiery Exhalations were ſeen in the Air. Theſe —__ 
Phenomena, purely natural, but which however 8 
were by the Vulgar looked upon as Forerunners of their E. 


new Calamities, ſuperſeded this Affair for ſome/* 


Time: Every one was full of ſiniſter Preſages, 
which Superſtition and Fear helped to multiply. 
Some had ſeen Apparitions ſhifting each Moment 
into a thouſand Forms; others had heard ſuper- 


4. 


natural Voices in the Night-time : There are Lie. 1. 4. 
eminent Hiſtorians who have not demurred to re- D. H. I. 10. 


port upon the Veracity of theſe Viſionaries, that 


it rained raw Fleſn, and that while it was falling 
down piece meal like Snow, Birds of Prey caught 
it in the Air with their Talons. Recourſe was 
preſently had to the Oracles; the Books of the 
Sybils were conſulced : The Depoſitaries of thoſe 
ſacred Books, all Patricians, gave out that Reme 
was threatened with a Siege by ſome formidable 
Power, that would take Advantage of its inteſtine 

Diviſions. This Prediction ſeemed to be copied 
afrer what had lately happened in the Caſe of 
Coriolanus's Enterprize: And the Tribunes pro- 


bably ſuſpected the Prieſts had modelled their An- 


ſwer by the Views and Intereſts of the Senate: 
But on the contrary, the Populace, who thought 
what had been might be, and who dreaded 5 
1 ee 


4 
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ſee a ſecond Coriolanus at the Gates of Rome, obli- 
ged their Tribunes to have a Conference with the 
Senate, in order to contrive ſome Way or other to 
put an End to their Contentions. Several Meet- 
ings were had, but all to no Purpoſe; neither of 
I the Parties would bate any Thing of its Pretenſions. 
The Law At length, Time having diſpelled that Terror which 
Sefa. bre the Prieſts had endeavoured to infuſe into the Peo- 
| ple, the Tribunes aſſembled anew, and without 
conſulting the Senate, preſented to the Multitude 
a more explicit Draught of the Terentillian Law, 
importing, That the People ſhould inſtantly no- 
minate five Commiſſioners to be choſen among the 
wiſeſt and moſt intelligent of the Senate: That 
the ſaid Commiſſioners ſhould be empowered to 
colle& together, and put into Form, a Body of 
Civil Laws, as well in reſpect to public Affairs, 
as private Differences that might ariſe between 
Man and Man: That they ſhould make their 
Report in an Aſſembly of the People, and poſt it 
up in the Forum Romanum, to the End that each 
individual Citizen might be apprized of the ſame, 
and enabled to give his Opinion thereof. The 
Tribunes having opened this Project, declared, 
they would defer the Publication of it to the third 
Market-day, with Intent that ſuch as ſnould hap- 
pen to be of contrary Sentiments might freely 
lay before the People the Reaſons of their Oppo- 
ſition. 85 
OD Many of the Senators began to exclaim againſt 
of the Se- this new Propoſal: It occaſioned a World of 
Lale. Diſputes, without coming to any Iſſue. At length, 
the Tribunes reſolved to carry their Point by 
Force: They accordingly convened another Aſ- 
ſembly, wherein the whole Senate appeared. The 
Heads of that Body urged to the People in ſpite 
of the Tribunes, that it was a Thing unheard of, 
that without a Senatuſconſultum, without _—_ a 
5 | dhe 
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the Auſpices, and without conſulting either the 
Gods or the prime Men of the Republic, a Part 
of the Citizens, even the moſt inconſiderable Part, 


ſhould pretend to make Laws for all the Orders of 


the State. They inculcated their Reaſons into ſuch 
of the Plebeians as ſeemed to be moſt rational: On 
the contrary, the Dregs of the Populace, preju- 
diced by their Tribunes, with great Noiſe demanded 
the Ballot; but the youngeſt of the Senators, and 
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the Patricians, quaſhed the whole Project. Quix- Year of 
ius Cxso, Son of Quintius Cincinnatus, a Con- Rome 
ſular, was at the Head of them; he ruſhes into ©, 
the Crowd, he knocks down or diſperſes all that violent Be- 


were in his Way; and by Means of this Uproar, 
which he raiſed on Purpoſe, he breaks off the Aſ- 
ſembly in ſpite of all that the Tribunes could do 
to keep them together. 

The Senators and Patricians beſtowed on CEso 
large Encomiums, which only ſerved to heighten 
his Preſumption, and his Rancour towards the 
Populace. He was a young Man, of an agree- 
able Figure, well ſhaped, and had an extraordi- 
nary Strength of Body ; by Nature proud, daring, 


and intrepid; he knew not what it was to fear, 


and had already ſignalized himſelf by an uncom- 
mon Bravery in Battle. As he was no leſs an Ora- 
tor than a Soldier, and was always the forwardeſt 
to anſwer the ſeditious Harangues of the Tribunes, 


thoſe Magiſtrates, enraged to find in one ſingle, 
Man the Vigour of all the Patricians, confpired his 


Ruin. After they had agreed among themſelves 
upon Articles of Impeachment, A. Virginius cauſed 


him to be ſummoned. before the Aſſembly of the 
People. | 


havioure 


So long as CEso was in the Warmth of a De- Ceſo ac- 
bate, ſupported by. the Senate, who flattered his 
Vanity with their Applauſes, he made Shew of 
gem Reſolution and Firmneſs : But his Courage 
ailed him at the Approach of his Trial, and the 
, Example 


© 
a 


d ; his 
kneſs. 
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Example of Coriolanus made a ſtrong Impreſſion in 
his Mind : He is now timorous, he 1s frighted, he 
repents of what is paſt, dreads what is to come, 
and, like a baſe Coward, almoſt reſolves to deſert 
his Party: He put on a mourning Habit, and with 
a Countenance full of Sorrow and Humiliation, 
he went about, ſneakingly begging the Favour of 
the meaneſt Plebeian. | 
The Day that his Affair was to come on, he 
had not the Reſolution ſo much as to ſhew his 
Face to the People. His Father, accompanied 


by his Relations and Friends, was fain to appear 


for him. A. Virginius opened his Accuſation with 


Reflections upon Cxso's imperious Temper, his 
Want of Reſpect, for the Aſſemblies of the Peo- 


ple, and the Outrages he had committed upon 


private Perſons. © And what will become of our 
Liberty, cried Virginius, when the Patricians 
% ſhall have advanced to the Conſulate this young 
“ ambitious Man, who now in his private Capa, 
city already cauſes juſt Alarms to his Country, 
« by his violent and audacious Deeds?“ He then 
8 all the Plebeians who had been injured by 
E580, and who demanded Juſtice. His Rela- 


tions and Friends, inſtead of going about to clear 


him of thoſe pretended Violences, only anſwered 


Ceſo de- 
Fei. ac d . 


the Tribune's Invectives with praiſing the Ac- 
cuſed. Some recounted all the Battles wherein he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf; others namgd the ſeve- 
ral Citizens whoſe Lives he had preſerved in thoſe 
Battles; T. Quintius Capitolinus, who had been 


pf 
* : 


thrice Conſul, ſaid he had carried him to the 


War with him; that he had often ſeen him in 


ſingle Combat vanquiſh the braveſt -of the Ene- 
my; and that he always looked on him as the 
rime Soldier of the Army. Lucretius, who had 
en Conſul the preceding Year, added, that it 
was for the Intereſt of the Republic to preſerve 


fo complete a Citizen; and that Age, by increaſ- 
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ſing his Wiſdom, would eyery Day take off from 
— impetuous Character which rendered” him odi- 
ous to the Multitude. 


L. Nuala Cincinnatus, his F aide; x Man the Liv. I. 3. 
moſt eſteemed of any of his Age for his Capacity 5; fl. l. 10. 
Ar- - 


in governing the State and commanding 
mies, only b the People to grant a Son to a 
Father that had never wronged any Citizen. The 
Reſpect and Veneration that was had for that il- 
luſtrious old Man began to work upon the Multi- 
tude: But Virginius, who was bent upon Ceſo's 
Ruin, anſwered Cincinnatus, that his 8 ag was the 
more guilty, inaſmuch -as he neglected to improve 
by the Example of ſuch a Father. That he nou- 
riſhed in his Houſe the Tyrant of his Country, and 
that the bright Pattern of his Anceſtors ſhould 
have taught him to prize the public ee oy 8 
his own Children. 
After all, ſaid that Tribune, turning tothe - 
22 that it may not be thought I have any - 
© fin Views, I freely conſent, if you will, to 


_ «' waye the injurious Spitting l. has made in 


our Aſſemblies againſt the P as alſo the 
5 « Violences he has exerciſed upon better Men than 
* himſelf. ' But I beg that my Colleague M. Vol- 
"I * ſcins. be heard in what he has to offer b dre -n 
private Complaint againſt him; and I 
People will not leave Tay one f — 
"M Fo rem that has been D great n Sufferer 
4 7 m. 5 


Then WV olſcius afcendinit the Roftraid; to oft the Volſcius's 
| Part that had been before concerted er, them, falſe Accu- 
4 I could have wiſhed; ſaid he, directing his Speech- eib. 7 


to the People, it had been in my —— ooner 
5 to have brought my Complaints for the Death 
"S008 "moſt dear Brother whom Ceſo killed in my 
Arms: But the cuſtomary Violences of this 
* Cefo, together with the Intereſt and Credit of 
_ © 'us N made ye but too 1 8 what I 

1 * — R < ee e ws: | 
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« had myſelf to fear from ſuch a Proſecution, If 
« come too late to be his Accuſer, you cannot 


” 


þ &« but give the Hearing at leaſt tot ſad Teſti- 


e mony I bear of his Cruelty and Tyranny. It 
« was, continued that Hypocrite, under the Con- 


„ ſulate of L. Ebutius and P. Servilius, returning 
home one Evening, my Brother and I, from a 


* Friend's Houſe, where we had ſupped, we met, 
% hard by the public Stews, Ceſo full of Wine, 


and — according to his Cuſtom, 
e 


„ with ſev 


| young. Patricians inſolent as him- 
« ſelf; and who, belike, had been making a De- 
bauch together in thoſe Houſes of Proſtitution. 


They at firſt attacked us with abuſive Language, 


& which I, indeed, was for taking no notice of: 


. « But my Brother, leſs patient than myſelf, an- 
* ſwering them as a Man that is free, and of a Spi- 


& rit would do, Cxso inſtantly fell upon him, 
e and being much the ſtronger Man, he ſo bruiſed 


er 
„ him with his Fiſts — Feet, that he ex- 
4 pired upon the Spot, notwithſtanding my Pray- 


&« ers and Intteaties, which: were the only Wea- 
« pons I had. I could not carry my Complaints 


4 to the Conſuls, they dying the ſame Vear of 


. « the Plague. L. Lucretius and T. Vetarius, their 


% Succeſſors, were long time in the Field; till 
& they returned I could not think of forming my 
& Action: But Cxso hearing of my Deſign, came 
<« upon me one ow unawares in a By-place, 
« and ftriking me down, repeated his, Blows ſo, 


that, to avoid my Brother's Fate, I was forced to 


& promiſe him never to mention what had befallen 
The People were ſo exaſperated at this Story, 


tat, without examining into the Truth of the 
Fact; they were going immediately to condemn. 
Cxso to die; but A. Virginius, who was the Ma- 


nager of this whole Villany, thought fit to cloath 


n with the Appearance of Jules 3 8 pleyy 
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the Accuſed according to the ordinary. Forms. 
He required; that ſince Volſcius had not his Wit- 
neſſes at hand, Cxso ſhould be ſecured and impri- 
ſoned till ſuch time as his Crime could be proved. 
T. Quintius, his Kinſman, tepreſented, that it was 
a thing unheard-of in a Republic, that upon a 
bare Charge, a Citizen that was perhaps inngcent, 
ſhould be immediately arreſted pl pa. to Gaol ; 
and that this new Method of Procedure would 
"ſtrike at the public Liberty. But the Tribune 
maintained, that ſuch a Precaution was neceſſary, 
in order to prevent ſo great an Offender from eſca- 
ping the Juſtice of the People. 8 | 
was debated with much Intemperance of Speech 
on both ſides. In the end, it was concluded, that 
the Party accuſed ſhould remain in Liberty, but 
that withal ten Citizens ſhould be bound for his 
forth-coming on the Day. he was to be tried, or 
elſe pay ſuch Fine as. ſhould be agreed upon be- 
tween the Tribunes and Senate. Ceſo, though in- 
nocent, durſt not truſt himſelf” to tlie Judgment of /; 


* 


the People, but departing Rome that very Night, 
went and took Shelter in Taſcany. The Tribunes 
hearing of his Flight, exacted the Fine with ſo 
much ; Gn and Severity, that Quintius, the Fa- 
ther of Ceſo, after having ſold belt Part of his 
Eſtate, was forced to baniſh himſelf to a poor Ho- 
vel on the other ſide the Tyber: And that illuſtrious 
. Conſular was obliged with his own Hands to cul- 
tivate five or ſix Acres of Land, which were all 
he then had to live upon, and which have. ſince 
gone by his Name, the Quintian Meadows: 


Ceſo being now in Exile, the two Tribunes D-H.1. 84 


thought the Senate muſt truckle to them, and 
flatteted themſelves with Hopes of ſeeing the Law 
forthwith eſtabliſhed ; but as it was an Affair that 
concerned almoſt all the Great; the Nobility united 
themſelves more cloſely together after the Diſ- 

Frace of the Son of ee And no ſooner *. 
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the Scheme of a Body of Laws mentioned, but 
there ſprung up as it were a thouſand Ceſo's, all op- 
"poſing it with the ſame Intrepidity. The time 
being come for chooſing new Conſuls, the Senate 
and Patricians in Conjunction, procured that Dig- 

nity to fall on C. Claudius, Brother of Appius that 

died; and this they did becauſe he was ſtanch in 

the Intereſt of his Uncle, without partaking any 

thing of his rugged Temper. They aſſigned him 

for C olleague P. Valerius, who having once before 

been Conſul, was therefore named firſt Conſul in 
this Election. : TD . 

Tribune: The Tribunes plainly ſaw, by this Combination 

conſpire a- of the whole Nobility, that even though they ſhould 

Ee every Year deſtroy one or other of -the Patricians 

Year of by Tifferent Accuſations, they would never get 

Rome the better of a Body wherein there was no leſs 

*93- Harmony than Power: Therefore, without amu- 
ſing themſelves in proſecuting judicially ſuch of 

the Patricians as ſignalized themſelves by oppoſing 

| the Law, they ſecretly formed the execrable De- 
ſign of deſtroying at one Stroke the better Part of 
the Senate, and involving in their Ruin all ſuch 
Patricians who were obnoxious to them, or ſuſ- 
pected by them, on account either of their Wealth 
or Intereſt. In order to effect ſo deteſtable a Pro- 
ject, their Emiſſaries were ſent about to whiſper 
among the Rabble, as if ſome t Deſign was 
ſecretly hatching againſt their Liberty. Such fly- 
Ing Reports r from Mouth to Mouth, were 
every time ſwelled with ſome additional Circum- 
ſtance more and more dreadful, and which in the 
end filled the whole City with Inquietude, Trou- 
Sec a0 Diftruſt. rt. MI 3 © 
The Tribunes ſeeing the People's Minds pre- 
© judiced, and in ſuch a Ferment as was proper to 
d. n. I. 10. receive any Impreſſion, contrived a Letter to be 
delivered to themſelves in public. While they 
were ſitting in their Tribunal a Stranger om 
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and in Sight of all the People preſents them a Let- 

ter, and was gone again in an Inſtant, and vaniſhed 
among the Crowd, The Tribunes lay their Heads 
together, and read it to themſelves ; and though they 


knew well enough beforehand every Word it con- 


tained, yet did they affect to be aſtoniſhed, and 
put on an Air, of Surprize, the better to ſtir up 
the Curioſity of the People, and make them more 
uneaſy: Then riſing from their Seats, and havin 
cauſed Silence to be proclaimed by the Heral 
Pirginius addreſſing himſelf to the Aſſembly, * The 
_ *. Roman People, lays he, with Looks full of Con- 
4 ſternation, is threatened with the moſt dreadful 
« Calamity that can poſſibly befal them; and if 
« the Gods, who are Protectors of Innocence, 
« had not diſcoyered the wicked Deſigns. of our 
« Enemies, we had been all loſt.” He added, 
that he muſt firſt make the Conſuls acquainted 
with the thing, and afterwards he aculd give 
them an Account of what ſhould be reſolyed on by 
the Senate. Nan nl „ 
While theſe Magiſt rates were gone to wait on 


the Conſuls, their Emiſſaries, who had ſpread 


themſelves up and down among the Aſſembly, put 


about various Reports, all tending to make the 


Patricians more odious to the Multitude. Some 

faid in general, that far ſome time paſt there had 
been but too much Reaſon to fulpeck 
rous Plot was contriying againſt the Peoples Li- 
berty; others, as if they knew more of the Mat- 
ter, affirmed that the Aqui and Volſci, in Conjunc- 
tion with the Patricians, were to put Ceſo at their 
Head, like another Coriolanus; and that, with their 


Aſſiſtance, he was to return again to Rome to re- 


venge himſelf on his Enemies, aboliſh the Tri- 
buneſhip, and reſtore the Government to its ancient 


Foundation; and that afterwards the Towns and 


Lands which had been taken from the Æqui and 
Volſci were to be given them again as a Reward 


R Lag for 


ſome dange- - 
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engaged in it. 
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for their Services : Some further affirmed, that Ceſa 
was not 


gone ous of Rome: That they had been 
told he was concealed by one of the Confuls ; that 


his Purpoſe was to aſſaſſinate the Tribunes ſome 


Night in, their Beds: Thar all the young Parri- 


clans were concerned in this Plot; and that the 


Letter juſt now delivered into the Hands of the 
Tribunes, doubtleſs, contained Advice and Proofs 
cf it. In ſhort, theſe Creatures of the Tribunes 
made it their Buſineſs to talk diſmally about this 
myſterious Letter, with Intent to keep up the Peo- 
ple's Prejudice, and increaſe the Hatred they bore 


the Senate and Patricians. 


The Tribunes being arrived at the Senate, Vir- 
ginius, who was S pokelman, addrefling himſelf to 
the Conſuls and Senators, For a conſiderable 
time, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, there have 
< been ſtrange Rumours in this City of a Plot 
upon the Liberty of the People: But as they were 
« without Vouchers, we looked upon them as 
« empty Stories, begot by Fear and Idleneſs. Since 
« that time, we have received Intimations that 
te are ſomewhat coherent, and cloathed with bet. 


ter Circumſtances; but as theſe likewiſe were 


without Voucher, or any Author's Name, we 
e did not think them deſerving enough of your 
9 Notice, and therefore forbore to report them 
* to you. At the ſame time, that nothing might 
s be left undone in an Affair of this C onſequence, 
we cauſed enquiry to be made privately, where- 
by we came at ſufficient Tokens of a Plot, though 
« we could not diſcover the Object thereof, nor 
e Wh were at the Head of it, or otherwiſe 

At length, not above two 
« Hours Fe we are let into this dangerous Ve- 
* cret. A Letter we juſt now feceived, as we were 


4 ſitting in our Tribunal, informs us that there 15 


0 a Conſpiracy, and ſets forth the Deſign of the 
i 8 The firſt Tokens which a as 1 told 
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ye we had come at, concur exactly with the 
Intelligence contained in this Letter. In ſo im- 
minent a Danger, wherein to loſe time in deli: 
berating how to puniſh this Crime, would be 
almoſt as bad as the Crime itſelf, we haſtened, 


as in Po: bound, to come and give you Infor- 
It, and to lay before you ſuch things 


mation 0 
as will make your Ears tingle to hear. 

« Beit known to you, Conſcript Fathers, we 
have received a Letter which adviſes us of Per- 
ſons of the higheſt Rank, Senators and Knights, 
too many to * now particularly named, "that 


have e abſdlutelf to aboliſh the Tribu- 


nate, and all the Rights and Privileges of the 


People: That to compaſs ſuch deteſtable De- 
ſigns, they have agreed that Ceſo Quintius, at 


the Head of a Body of Aqui and Volſci, ſhall 
clandeſtinely, and by Night, come to ſuch a Gate 
of the City, which his Accomplices are to keep 


open for him; that he ſhall be introduced with- 


out Noiſe into the City; and that the principal 
Conſpirators, divided into different Parties, and 


. by the Darkneſs, ſhall go and fall 
e 


upon Tribunes unawares in their Houſes, 


_ that, at the very ſame time, all our Throats 


were to be cut, together with the Principal of 
the People, and ſuch as in the Aſſemblies were 
wont to expreſs moſt Zeal for the Defence of 
Liberty. 

« We conjure you, 3 Fathers, not to 
give us up to the Rage of theſe Blood-hounds. 
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In order to prevent their evil Deſigns, we hope 


you will not refuſe us a Senatuſconſullum, im- 
powering us to inform ourſelves of this Con- 
228 and to ſecure the Ring- leaders thereof, 
t is highly reaſonable that the Magiſtrates of 


the People take Cognizance by themſelves of 
* what concerns the Welfare of the People, and 
« that ſuch a Degree as. WC demand be immedi. 
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ately granted, without waſting time, as is too 
often the Caſe in formal Speeches and putting of 

eſtions: The leaſt Delays were dangerous: 
Who knows but this very N 
upon for the Execution of 
To conclude, they muſt be Confpirators them- 
againſt enquiring into the Con- 


ight may be pitched 
is bloody Deſign ? 


ſelves that are 


There. was not a Senator but deteſted ſuch an 


- Attempt; they were however divided as to the 
Anſwer they ſhould make to Virginius. The more 


timorous were apprehenſive that a Refuſal would 


irritate the People, and raiſe a Sedition : But 


thoſe, on the contrary, who were of a firmer 


Character, repreſented that it was no leſs ' dan- 
gerous to grant the Tribunes a Senatuſconſultum, 


than to put Arms in the Hands of ragi 


ig Mad- 
* a- 


men, who would immediately employ 
gainſt the Chief of the Senate. In this Diverſity 
of Opinions, C. Claudius, one of the Conſuls, 
aroſe, and addreſſing himſelf to Virginius, de- 
clared that he did not oppoſe the Enquiry which 
he demanded; that he even conſented the Ple- 
beian Magiſtrates ſhould be the Inquiſitors; but 
that firſt of all he was for examining whether the 


C 


onſpiracy were real and undeniable: Let us 


therefore, ſays he to him, ſee who ſent that 
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myſterious Letter which you received in your 
« Tribunal, and who are the Senators and Knights 
named in it. Why do not you name them yaur- 
ſelf? Surely we have time enough to hear the 
reat Criminals. . Why did you 
1d of the Bearer of an anony- 
at contained fo foul an Accu 
tion againſt the principal Men in the Republic? 
I am no leſs ſurprized, that you have. not made 
us ſenſible of the wonderful Concurrence there 
is between the Circumſtances, which at firſt 
made you ſuſpe&t ſome Conſpiracy to b 


Names of thoſe 
not at leaſt la 
mous Letter 
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4 foot, and the Letter which acquaints you with 
„the Heads and Accomplices of it. Is it poſſible 
« you could imagine the Senate would deliver over 


4 our moſt illuſtrious Citizens to your Fury upon 


the bare Credit of a Letter, deſtitute of all Man- 
«6 ner of PIoohy-==7 6 5, i 102, 6 $2 
„Les, Conſcript Fathers, the Tribunes flattered 
„ themſelves you would do this; and the Eaſineſs 
* with which you have lately ſuffered us to be 
„ robbed of Ceſo made thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates 
entertain a Notion, that under ſo weak a Go-- 
vernment they might venture at any Thing. 
This is the Bottom of this chimerical Conſpiracy 
with which they thought to frighten us; and if 
e the State had Reaſon to apprehend any Danger, 
it is only from theſe Wheedlers of the People, 
« who, though they ſet up for the Defenders of 
« the public Liberty, are indeed its Enemies.” 
This Diſcourſe, pronounced reſolutely by a Con- 
ſul whoſe Penetration and Probity were acknow- 
ledged by all, quite caft down the Courage of the? 
- Tribunes ; they went out from the Senate with no 
leſs Shame than Indignation : The People were 
- waiting for them : They repaired to the Aſſembly, 
where they inveighed equally againſt the Conſul 
and againſt the whole Senate. | 
But C. Claudius followed them; he mounted the 
| Roftrum firſt: Armed with that Confidence which 
flows from Truth, he expreſſed himſelf to the Peo- 
ple in the ſame Manner he had juſt done to the 
Senate, and ſpoke with ſo much Strength and 
Eloquence, that the better Sort among the People 
- were convinced that this private Scheme of a Con- 
ſpiracy, about which the Tribunes made ſo much 
- Noiſe, was only an Artifice invented by themſelves, 
to have it in their Power to deſtroy their Enemies. 
None but the Rabble perſiſted in believing the 
Reality of this imaginary Conſpiracy, which helped 
to nouriſh their Hatred againſt the Patricians; _ 
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and the. Tribunes carefully maintained them in an 
Error which gave them an Oppotrunuty: of ſhowing 
their own Zeal, _ 
kom of In a Government ſo full of Troubles and Com- 
„e motions, Rome was upon the Brink of falling un- 
Dl. 1. 0. der a foreign Yoke, a private Sabine formed a 
1 5 <c- Deſign ſo daring ; ; his Name was Appius Herdonius, 
15. a Man of Diſtinction in his own Country for his 
Herdo- Birth, Wealth, and the great Number of Clients 
— "who followed his Fortunes; withal ambitious, 
bold, enterprizing: He imagined it was not im- 
practicable to ſurprize the City, becauſe of the 
iviſions that raged between the People and the 
Senate, He reckoned that he ſhould raife the 
Slaves, be joined by all the Exiles, and even get 
the common People to declare for him, by enter- 
taining them with Hopes that he would make 
them the abſolute Diſpoſers of the Laws of the 
Government. His Deſign was, after having ſur- 
prized Rome, to make himſelf the Sovereign of i it; 
or to deliver up the City to the Community of the 
Sabines, in caſe he were not able with his own 
Forces to maintain himſelf in his Uſurpation. 
He firſt communicated his Deſign to his par- 
ticular Friends: Many entered into his Project in 
Hopes of enriching themſelves by the Plunder of 
Rome; by their Means he raiſed four thouſand 
Men, as well his own Clients, as a great Number 
of fugitive Slaves, Exiles, and Men of no Settle- 
ment, whom he gave a Retreat to in his own 
Eſtate, He then filled ſome flat-bottomed Veſſels 
> with theſe Troops, and driving down the Stream 
of the Her in the Night-time, landed before 
Hale. Break of Day by the Side of the Capitol. He le got 
%, up the Hill without being perceived by an V 
and under Cover of the Darkneſs poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the Temple of Jupiter, and the Fortreſs ad- 
joining to it: Thence he throws himſelf into the 
neighbouring | Houſes, and cuts the Throats of all 


that 
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that refuſe to join him, while Part of his Soldiers 
oP themſelves, and cut Intrenchments along 


the 


ing Terros and Affright along with them. The 
Alarm ſpreads every Way; the Conſuls, awakened 
by the Noiſe,” and no lefs fearful of the domeſtic 


than the foreign Enemy, knew not whether this | 
Tumult comes from within or without: Their 


firſt Care is to place Guards in the Forum, and at 
the City Gates. The Night is ſpent in Doubts 
and Uneaſineſs: At length Day comes, and diſco- 
vers who is at the Head of ſo daring and ſo ſtrange 
an Enterprige. 1 


ill. Thoſe Romans that had eſcaped the firſt 
Fury of the Sabines, run down to the City, carry- 


Herdonjus from the Top of the Capitol diſplays A Hat up- 


a Hat fixed upon a Spear, as the Signal of Liberty, 


on a Spear 
the Signal 


= with Deſign to engage the Slaves, who were of Liberty. 


very numerous in the City, to come and join him. 

His Soldiers, in order to keep the People from 

taking Arms, cry that their General is come to 

Rome only to free the Inhabitants from the Se- 

nate's Tyranny, to aboliſh aber. and fer up Laws 
| we | 


advantageous to the People. e Conſuls got the 


Senate together by Break of Day: They agreed 


to make the People take Arms: The Tribunes 
declared they would not oppoſe it, provided they 


zen and Soldier might expect: “If you will pro- 


„ miſe us upon Oath, ſaid they to the Conſuls, 


that as ſoon as we have re- taken the Capitol, you 


* will nominate the Commiſſioners whom we de- 


* mand, for the eſtabliſhing a Body, of Laws, we 


* are ready to march againſt the Enemies. But 


5 if you are yet inflexible, we ſhall take care to 
* with-hold the People from expoſing their Lives 


* to ſupport ſo cruel and fo tyrannical a Govern- 


The Senate heard not without the quickeſt In- 


dignation, that the Tribunes ſhould thus ſer a Price 
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as it were upon the Defence of the City and the 


People's Service. It was plain they intended to 
take Advantage of the preſent dangerous Con, 
zuncture. C. Claudius was rather for going with- 


out the People's 8 Aſſiſtance than buying 


it with ſuch odious 


de People 
zake. Arms 


Tumultus 
& Conju- 
ratio; 
«what theſe 
Words 
Ned. 


. 


| onditions : He was of Opi- 
nion that the Patricians themſelves, with the Help 
of their Clients, were powerful enough to drive 

out the Enemy: That if they ſnould happen to 
want a greater Number of Troops, they might call 
the Latins and the other Allies to their Aid: And 
that in caſe of Extremity, they had better arm even 
their Slaves than to ſubmit to the Tribunes. But 
the oldeſt Senators, and thoſe that had moſt Autho. 


' rity in that Aſſembly, ſeeing the Enemy over their 


Heads, and fearing the Sabines, the qui, and the 
Volſci * be let into the City, were of Opinion, 
that in ſo imminent a Danger they ought not to 
refuſe the People any Thing that could induce them 


to take Arms immediately. P. Valerius, firſt Con- 


ful, who was of this Mind, went to the Forum, and 


promiſed the People, that as ſoon as ever the Ca- 


pitol was retaken, and the City reſtored to Quiet, 
he would not hinder the Tribunes from pro- 
poſing the Law: And that as to his own Parti- 


cular, whenever it was brought into Delibera- 
tion, he would only conſult the Good of his Fel- 
low- citizens, and would always remember his 


Name as an hereditary Obligation upon him to fa- 


vour the People's Intereſts in all Things that were 


not contrary to the general Good of the Republic. 


The People, charmed with theſe Hopes, took Arms, 


and ſolemnly ſwore never to lay them down with- 
out Leave "nt the Conſuls. The Romans called 
this Way of arming Tumultus, becauſe occaſioned 
by unforeſeen Accidents. None were r from 
it: The General uſually pronounced theſe Words: 
Let theſe that would 74 the Republic follow me: 
Then ſuch as were aſſembled' ſwore all toge 
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ther to defend the Commonwealth to the laſt 
9 p. of their Blood, which was called Conjuratio. 

hen the People, all armed, had taken theſe 
Oaths, the two Conſuls, according to Cuſtom, 
drew Lots which ſhould lead on the Artack This 
Poſt fell to Valerius, and Claudius in the mean 
while marched out of the City. at the Head of a 
Body of Troops, to hinder, any Succours from 
coming to HERDON Tus, or to keep the Enemy 
from attacking any other Fan of the City to make 
a Diverſion. 
But no Troops 3 in the Country, ex- 
capt one Legion, which L. Mamilius, the ſupreme 
Magiſtrate of Tu culum, ſent of his own Accord to 
the Aſſiſtance the Romans: Claudius ordered it 
to march into the City. Valerius put himſelf at 
the Head of the Citizens and Allies, and marched 
ſtraight againſt the Enemy. The Romans and T, 
culans fought with equal Emulation: They ſtrove 
who ſhould have the Glory of forcing the In- 
trenchments firſt. HERDONYIuSs bore: their Onſet 
with a determined Courage: He wWas beſides fa- 
voured by the Superiority of his Poſt. They fought © 
for a long Time with great Fury and equal Obſti- 
nacy. The Day was already far ſpent, before it 
was poſſible to diſtinguiſh — 45 Side had the Ad- 
vantage. The Conſul Valerius, ſtriving by his o.] 
Example to encourage his Soldiers to make another 
Puſh, was ſlain at the Head of the Attack. P. Ve- The capi 
lumnius, a conſular Perſon, that fought near him, , 4. 
cauſed his Body to be covered, in —— to conceal © 
from the Troops the Knowledge of ſo great a Loſs. 
He afterwards led them on wit ith ſo much Bravery, 
that the Sabines were forced to give. Ground, and 
the Romans carried the Intrenchments before th 
| R that they fought without a Genera | | 
 Herponws having loſt moſt of his Soldiers by Herdonius 
diſputing the Ground Inch by Inch, ſeeing himſelf ee _ 
without * and his Fortifications forced, — 1 ” 
a imſe 
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himſelf to be killed, to avoid falling alive into 
the Hands of the Roman. Thoſe few Sf his Sol- 
diers that were left fell moſt of them upon their 
own Swords, ſome threw themſelves from the Top 
of the Rock: Thoſe that the Romans could take 
alive were treated as Robbers, They no leſs ſe- 
verely puniſhed the Deſerters and Exiles that had 
Joined Hzrpoxvs; and by this Victory the fo- 
reign Enemy was drove out of the City; but the 
domeſtic Foe ſtill continued the moſt powerful in 
it, and the Tribunes even took Occaſion from 

this Advantage, and the Promiſes of the Conſul 

Valerius, to renew their Pretenſiong and to raiſe 
freſh. Troubles. 

Thoſe Magiſtrates of the People, o or to ſpeak 


more properly, thoſe. eternal Fomenters of all Se. 


ditions, cited Claudius to propoſe the Law, 5 
thereby to ſatisfy the Manes of his Collea 

who had bound himſelf to do it in fo ſolemn , 
Manner. The Conſul, to ſlacken their Heat; and 
gain Time, had Recourſe to various Pretences; At 
one Time he excuſed himſelf from holdi the Aſ- 


Toby upon account of the Neceſſity there was 


rifying the Capitol, and offering Sacrifices 
ae on Gods : At another Time he amuſed the Peo- 

ok with Games and public Spectacles. At length, 
— uite worn out theſe Pretences, and d. 


ing himſelf cloſe preſſed by the Tribunes, he de- 


clared, that the Republic being deprived of one 
N of her Rulers by the Death of Valerius, it was ex- 


ent, before they offered to eſtabliſh any new 
aw, to proceed to the Election of another Con- 


4 ful; and - accordingly he appointed the D when 
the Comitia of Centuries ſnould be held. The Se- 
nate, and the whole Body of the Nobility and Pa- 
-tricians, who were ſo greatly concerned to o 


the Reception of the Law, reſolved to chooſe in 


the Room of Valerius ſome Conſular, whoſe Merit 


| "ge pleaſe the * and who yet would take 
care 
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care to defeat the Tribune's Propoſal. With this 
Intent hey caſt their Eyes upon L. wma In. Quintive * 
' cinnatus, the Father of 0%, whom the People had — 
lately baniſhed with ſo much Malice: For they 
took their Meaſures ſo well, that the Day of Elec- 
tion being come, the firſt Claſs, conſiſting of 
eighteen Centuries of Cavalry, and fourſcore. of 
Infantry, gave him their Voices. This unanimous 
| Conſent of all the Centuries of a Claſs which 
out- numbered all the Reſt, ſecured him in that Dig- * 
nity, and he was declared Conful in his Abſence, . 
and without his Privity. The People were ſur- 
rized and terriſied at this Choice: They plainly 
law, that by ſetting over them a Conſul provoked 
with the Baniſhment of his Son, the whole Deſign 
was to defe the Publication of the Law, Never- 
theleſs the uties of the Senate, without givin 
any Heed to the People's Diſcontent, went to 1 R 
virus out of the Country, whither he was 
' retired ſince his Son's Diſgrace, and where he 
tilled with his Own Hands five or ſix Acres of 
Land, which were left out of the broken Remains 
of his Fortune. 
Theſe Deputies found him driving the Plough 
"Hick his own Hands: By faluting him Conſul, 
and preſenting him with the Desde of his Elec- 
tion, they made him acquainted with the Subj 
of their Journey. That venerable old Man was 
under ſome Doubt what Reſolution to take : Being 
wholly free from Ambition, in his own Choice, 
he preferred the Sweets of a rural Life to all the 
Pomp of the conſular Dignity: Nevertheleſs, 
OP of his Country prevailing in his Mind 
above his own Satisfaction, he took Leave of his 
Wife, and recommending to her the Care of the 
Ffouſe 1 fear, ſays he, my dear Racilia, our 
1 Fields will be but if ho $i this Year.” They 
at the ſame Time inveſted him with a Robe bor- 
_ dered with. Piirple, and the Lictors hy: 
f ces 


„ , 
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Faſces preſented themſelves to guard him, and re- 
ceive his Commands. Thus his Merit and the 
Neceſſities of the State brought him back to 
Rome, where he had never ſet his Foot ſince 
his Son's Diſgrace. He had no ſooner taken Poſ- 
- ſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, but he got an exact Re- 
lation to be made to him of all that happened in 
_Herdonius's Invaſion ; thence taking Occaſion to 
convene the Aſſembly of the People, he mounted 
the Raſtrum, and without declaring himſelf either 
for the People or Senate, he reprimanded them 
Quntus both with equal Severity: He reproached the Se- 
natus's di. nate, that by their continual Compliance with all 
interefiet the Tribunes Pretenſions, they had fed the Inſo- 
Pech. lence and rebellious Spirit of the People: He 
ſaid there was left in the Senators none of that Love 
of their Country and that Deſire of Glory, Which 
' ſeemed to be ſo natural to their Order: That a 
timorous Policy had taken Place of the legal An- 
Thority, and of the firm Reſolution which was ſo 
neceſſary in Government. He added, that an un- 
bridled Licentiouſneſs reigned in Rome : That Sub- 
| | ordination and Obedience ſeemed quite baniſhed 
| from it: That now: but lately, to the Shame 
| | of the Roman Name, ſome ſeditious Men had 
been ſeen to put a Price upon the Defence of their 
| City, ready to acknowledge Herdonius for their 
i . Sovereign, if they hag, 77 not change the Form of 
| the Government. © This is the Fruit, cried he, 
| 4 of thoſe continual Harangues with which the 
| „ People are fo infatuated : But I ſhall take care 
« to carry them out of the Way of theſe Sedu- 
| &  cers, Which now reign in Romaywith more In- 
&« ſolence and Tyranny than ever did the Targquins. 


— 
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„ Know then, ye Roman People, that my Col- 
% league and I have reſolved to make War upon 
« the Æqui and the Yoſci: We declare too, that 
« we will even paſs the Winter in the Field, with- 

L out ever re-entering, during our Conſulate, into 
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_ «into a City ſo full of Seditions. We command 
all thoſe that have taken the military Oath to 
« appear To- morrow with their Arms at the Lake 
« Regillus; that ſhall be the Rendezvous of the 
„whole Army. 58 5 
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The Tribunes anſwered in à ſcoffing Manner, p;pas 
that they did not know but he might chance to tween 


go to the War alone with. his Colleague, and 


by 


be Tri- 
bunes and 


that they would take care no Levy ſhould be made. Conſali. 


« We ſhall not want Soldiers, replied Quintius; 
« and we have yet under our Command all thoſe 
that took Arms before the Capitol, and ſwore 
“ ſolemnly not to lay them down again without 

« Permiffion from the Conſuls: If by your Inſti- 
“ gation they refuſe to obey us, the Gods, Aven- 

2 9 of Perjury, will know how to puniſh them 
< tor their Deſertion. “ CY 


The Tribunes, to evade fo poſitive an Engage- Religlouf: 
ment, cried out, that that Oath bound them onl my of the 


| to the Perſon of Valerius, and ſo was buried wich 
him in his Tomb. But the People, more plain- 


hearted, and, in thoſe Days, ignorant of the perni- 


inns, 


cious Art of hee e Laws of Religion 


according to their own 


rpoſes, rejected ſo fri- 5 


volous a Diſtinction. Every Man pn. him- 


ſelf to take Arms, though very unwillingly : What 
_ ſtill increaſed their Repugnance, was a R 
which was ſpread about, that the Conſuls had 


given private Directions to the Augyrs to be very 
It 


early in the Morning at the Bank of the Lake. It 
was apprehended that their Deſign was to hold a 
neral Aſſembly there, and that ſo all which had 


done in former ones for the Advantage of 


| the People might there be annulled, ſince they 
could then receive no Benefit from the Aſſiſtance 


and Oppoſition of the Tribunes, whoſe Autho- 


rity and Function were confined to a Mile about 
Rome: So that if they had gone to that Aſſembly, 

would have had no more Regard paid to 
ir 8 e 


Pra, 


\ 
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them than the meaneſt Plebetay, and been equally 
| ject to the car of 2 — 1 . 
Quintins's Qvu1T1vs, to keep eaple in Awe, gave 
— 2 . nn and above, that at his Return he 1 
Conduct. convene no Aſſembly for the Election of new 
Conſuls; but that he was reſolved to name a Dic- 
tator, to the Intent that the Seditious might learn 
by their Puniſhment, that all the Harangues of 
the Tribunes would not be ſufficient to ſhelter 
them from the Power and definitive Sentences of 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate, „ STRg , 
The People, who till then had never made 
War but againſt Enemies bordering upon Rome, 
being always accuſtomed to return home to their 
Hl ouſes at the End of every Campaign, were ſtruck 
with Conſternation at a Deſign which threatened 
to make them ſpend the Winter in a Camp. The 
Tribunes were no leſs alarmed at the Thoughts of 
aan Afembly out of Rome, where Reſolutions 
might be taken contrary to their Intereſts. Both 
one and the other, intimidated by the Firmneſs of the 
Conſuls, had recourſe to the Senate. The Wo- 
men and Children, all in Tears, conjured the prin- 

_ cipal Men in the Senate to mollify Quintius, and 
to prevail with that ' rigorous Magiſtrate, that 
their Huſbands and their Fathers might return 
to their Homes at the End of the Campaign. 
The Affair was put upon a kind of Negotiation. 

This was the Point to which the Conſul, by this 
affected, but neceſſary Severity, wanted to bring 
the Tribunes. A Sort of proviſional Treaty was 
made between them: Qvidrius promiſed not to 
take Arms, and not to force the Troops to winter 
in the Field, unleſs he were conſtrained to do it by 
ſome new Incurſions of the Enemies; and the. 
Tribunes, on their Parts, bound themſelves to make 
no Propoſal to the People concerning the Eſtab- 
liſhment of the new Laws. = 
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Qurius, inſtead of making War, ſpent the 
> Tune of his Conſulate in diſpenſing Juſtice 


* _ 


between Man and Man: He gave Audience to 


every body freely ; he examined the Pleas of each 
Party with Attention, and then gave ſuch equi- 
table Judgments, that the People, charmed with the 


Mildneſs of his Government, ſeemed to have for- 
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got that there was any ſuch thing as Tribunes in 


Notwithſtanding a Conduct ſo full of Modera- 


tion and Equity, Virginius, Volſcius, and the Reſt 


of the Tribunes, uſed all their Endeavours to get 


themſelves perpetuated in the Tribuneſhip, al. 


ledging that the People ſtood in need of their Zeal 
and Capacity to procure the Reception of Teren- 
tillus's Pro he Senate, foreſeeing the Abuſes 


that might proceed from ſuch a perpetual Ma- 5 


giſtracy, made a Decree prohibiting any Citizen 
(in the Elections) from ſtanding two Years to- 
gether for the ſame Office. But, without any Re- 
gard to a Regulation fo neceſſary for the maintain- 
ing of the public Liberty, thoſe Tribunes, accuſ- 


tomed to the Sweets of Authority, made ſo much 
ſtir, that they were continued in the ſame Employ- 


ment a third Time. The Senate apprehending there 
was nothing which thoſe ſeditious Spirits would 
not attempt, without conſidering the Decree they 
had juſt publiſhed, were alſo on their Side for con- 
tinuing Qurius in the Conſulſhip; but that 


0 2 ravity to the Senators the Wrong 
they di 
own Laws: That nothing ſhewed the Weakneſs 
of the Government more than that Multitude of 
new Laws. which were propoſed daily, but ne- 
ver obſerved: That it was by this wavering 
Conduct, that they juſtly drew upon themſelves 
the Contempt of the. Multitude. The Senate, 
equally touched with ay Dogs and the Mode- 
| 82 | ration 


d themſelves in offering. to violate their 


Val. Max, 
great oppoſed it warmly. He repreſented 4+ Ce Is 
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declaring they wo 
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ration of Quintius, returned to his Opinion. The 
Election was made; 9. Fabius Vibulanus and L. 
Cornelius Maluginenfis were named Conſuls for the 


enſuing Year. Scarce was Qurius out of his 


Poſt, but he went back to the Country to reſume 
his former Labour and Occupations. 


After his Departure, the Friends of his F amily, 
and among others A. Cornelius and Q. Servilius, 


both Quæſtors that Year, provoked at the unjuſt 


Volſcius 


Exile of Ceſo, proſecuted M. Volſcius his Accuſer 


for being the Author and Miniſter of ſo cruel a 
Proſecution. Thoſe two Quæſtors, by the Power 


belonging to their 9 convened the Aſſembly 
of the People: roduced their Witneſſes, 
ſome of r gave 4 — that they had — 
Ceſo in the Army, on the very Day when Volſcius 
pretended he killed his Brother at Rome; others 
affirmed that Volſcius's Brother died of a languiſh- 
ing Diſtemper, which was upon him ſome 
onths, and that he never ſtirred out of biz 
Houſe after he fell ill. Theſe Facts, and many 
others, were atteſted by ſo many Perſons of un- 
quettionable Credit, that there was no Room left te 
toubt of Velſciuss Malice in this Calumny. But 
the Tribunes being the Colleagues and Accom- 
plices of Volſcius, por a Stop to this Proſecution, 
uld not ſufter the Peoples Votes 
to be gathered upon any Affair whatſoever, be- 
fore they had given their Suffrages with relation 


to the Laws propoſed. The Senate made uſe of 


Tear of 
Rome 


295: 
| Fins marched. a gainſt. the Sabines, defeated them, 


the ſame Excuſe in their Turn, and whenever the 
tive Commiſſioners demanded by the T'ribunes. 
were talked of, revived the Buſineſs of Volſcius. 
The Conſulate of Falius and Cornelius paſſed away | 
in theſe ſucceſſive Contentions. 

The Wars broke out . afreſh under that of C. 
Nautius and L. Minutius their Succeſſors. The 
Sabines and Aqui renewed their Irruptions. Nau- 


* and 


/ 
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and entered their Territory, where he had laid all. 
waſte with Fire and Sword. Minutius was not ſo ſuc- | 
ceſsful againſt the gui: That timorous General, 
who thought leſs of conquering than of avoid- 
ing being conquered, had like to have periſhed 
with his whole Army through Exceſs of Precau- 
tion. He ſuffered himſelf to be puſhed by the Ene- 
my into Straights, where, at his Back, at his Right . 
and Left, he had Mountains that indeed covered 
his Camp, but at the ſame time hindered him from . 
going out of it. This rugged Place left him but one 
aſſage out: The Aqui were beforehand with the 
Romans, and got Poſſeſſion of it. They then for- 
tified themſelves there in ſuch a manner, that it was 
impoſſible to conſtrain them to fight : They eaſily 
fetched their Proviſions and Forage from the Coun- | 
try behind them, while the Roman Army, ſhut up- 
within the Straights of thoſe Mountains, were in want 
of every thing. Some Horſemen, who, under Cover 
of che Night. made their Way through the Enemy's 
Camp, carried the News to Rome. They ſaid, that 
the Army being ſurrounded on all Sides, and in a 
manner beſie x. would for want of Proviſions be - 
obliged to throw' down their Arms, if they were 
not ſpeedily relieved. Quintius Fabius, the Gover- 
nor of the City, immediately diſpatched a Meſſen- 
ger to the other Conſul to inform him of the Ex- 
tremity his Colleague was in: Nautius leaving his 
Army under the Command of his Lieutenants, ſet 
out privately, and repaired to Rome in all Haſte. 
He arrived there in the Night, and after conferring 


out of hand with ſome of the Chief of the Senate, 1 
it was agreed, that it was neceſſary upon this Occa- 
ſion to have recourſe to the Remedy, which was 


. 


that is to ſay, to name a Dictator. The Conſul, ac- Rome 

| cording to the Prerogative of the Conſulſhip, na-? _ 
med L. Quixtius CixcixnaTus, and returned E. Q. Cin- 
with the ſame Diligence 7 * himſelf again it Pa, 


wont to be made uſe of in the greateſt Calamines, 3747 of > 
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the Head of his Army. The Governor of Rome 
ſent the Conſul's Decree to Quintius; they found 
that great Man, as before, cultivating his little In- 
heritance with his own Hands : The Deputies, 
at the ſame time that they gave him Information 
of his new Dignity, preſented to him four- and- 
twenty Lictors, armed with Axes bound up in 


their Faſces, a kind of Guards uſed by the ancient 


Kings of Rome, and which the Conſuls had re- 
tained in Part, only they never carried Axes in 


| the City but before the Dictator. The Senate 


having Notice that Quintivs drew near, ſent him 
a Boat in which he crofſed the Tybey z his three 


Children, his Friends, and the Principal of the 


Senate, received him at his Landing, and con- 
ducted him to his Houſe, The Dictator next 
Duy named for General of his Horſe L. Tarquitius, 
a Patrician of uncommon Valour, but who not 
having wherewithal to buy and keep a Horſe, had 
kill cken never ſerved byt in the Infantry. * Thus 
all the Foes of the oh, a lay in an old Man 


uſt taken from the Plovigh, and in a Foot-Solfliex 
intruſted with the general Command of the Horſe, 
But theſe Men, whoſe 3 was glorlous. to 
them, wanted for no Greatneſs of Soul and Valour 
in Command. The Dictator ordered the Shops 


to be ſhut up, and all Inhabitants that were of an 


+ Age fit to bear Arms, to be before Sun-ſet in the 


Qulntlus 
7 
Conſulꝰ 
Arp. 


Field of Mart, each with twelve Stakes, and Vic- 
tuals for five Days; He then put himſelf at che 
Head of theſe Troops, and before Day arrived 
pony near the Enemy's Camp. He went him- 
elf” and viewed it, as well as the Obſcurity of the 
Night would' permit him. *His Soldiers, by his 
Command, made ſeveral loud Shouts, to give the 
Conſul” Notice of the Arrival of Succour; they 
intrenched themſelves, and fortified'their Intrench- 
ments with a Palliſado made of the Stakes they 
ec Sym Kong, Apd theſe Intrencte, 

OY FLO Tem 
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ments ſerved at the ſame time to ſhut up the 
Enemy's Camp. The General of the gui, na- 
med Gracebius Duilius, endeavoured, notwithſtand- 
ing the Darknefs, to interrupt .this Work: His 


Troops advanced, but with that Fear and Doubt 


which is always occaſioned by the Night and a 
Surprize, Quintius, who foreſaw this Attack, ſet 
one Part of his Army againſt them, while the other 
continued to intrench themſelves. The Noiſe of 
Arms and the Shouts of the Combatants made 
the Conful yet more certain that Succour was 
come. He attacked the Camp of the Agui on 
his Side, not fo much with Hopes of carrying it, 
as with a Deſign to make a Diverſion. This ſecond 
Attack drew Part of the Aqui to that Side, and 
gave the Dictator time to finiſh his Intrench- 
ments z ſo that the Enemy, at Break of Day, ſaw 
themſelves in their Turn beſieged by two Armies, 
The Battle began a-new at the Retyrn of Light: 
The Dictator and Conſul then attacked the Ene- 
my's Camp with their whole Power, Quintins 
found the Part that he attacked the leaſt fortified, 
becauſe the General of the Aqui did not imagine 
he ſhould have occaſion to defend himſelf on that 
Side: He made but a weak Reſiſtance, and bein 

apprehenſive that his Camp would be won Swo 

in Hand, he had recourſe to Negotiation, He 
ſent Deputies to the Conſul, who, without fo 
much as hearing their Meſſage, referred them to 
the Dictator. Thoſe Deputies being come to his 
Preſence, notwithſtanding the Heat of the Ac- 


tion, conjured him to reſtrain the Impetuoſity of 


his Soldiers, and not to make his Glory of the 
Deſtruction of almoſt a whole Nation; and of- 
fered him to quit their Camp, and retire with- 


out Baggage, without Cloaths, and without Arms, D.H.l.r | 


1, J. 3. 


QuivTrvs replięd ſternly, that he did not eſteem 


| = 


them, ſo much as to think their Death would be e. 28. 
here- J l. Ot 


4 


of any Conſequence to the Republic; that t 


S 4 fore 
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ing the Troops of the Conſul, whom he had re- 


hic Worg they defigned he ſhoyld take go bimſelf 


were wont to im _ upon the Vanquiſhe 
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fore he freely granted them their Lives; but that 


their General and principal Officers muſt remain 


Priſoners of War, and all their Soldiers paſs under 


Two Javelins were fixed in the Earth, and a third 


ui faſtened acroſs upon the Points of. thoſe. All the 


aſs under 
22 Yoke „ 


Aqui, naked and unarmed, paſſed under this mi- 
litary Portico: An Infamy which the 2 

„ who 
could neither fight nor retire. At the ſame time 
they delivered up to the Remans their General and 


Officers, who were reſerved to attend the Dicta- 
tor's Triumph. | 


Quintius gave the Plunder of the Enemy's C amp 


to the Army he had brought with him from Reme, 
without retaining any thing for himſelf, or ſuffer- 


lieved, to take any Share in it. © Soldiers, ſaid 
„he to them ſeverely, you that were upon the 


Brink of falling a Prey to our Enemies, you ſhall | 


t have no Share in their Spoils ;” then turning to 
the Conſu] ; And you, Minutius, added he, you 
„ ſhall never more command theſe Legions. in 
Chief, till you haye ſhewn more Courage and 
« Ca ax i This military Correction did not at 
all leſſen the Reſpect and Acknowledgment which 
theſe Troops paid their Deliverer; and the Conſul 


and his Soldiers decreed him a Crown. of Gold of : 
a Pound Weight, for having ſaved the Lives and 


Honour of his Felloy-citizens. | 

The Senate having received Advice of the Vic- 
tory which the Dictator had obtained, and the ju- 
diczous Partition he had made of the Enemies 


Spoils, being perfectly aſhamed that ſo great a 


the Yoke, otherwiſe he would immediately cur 
them all to Pieces. The /#qui being ſurrounded 
every Way ſubmitted to all the, Conditions that, 
their victorious Enemy | rome to impoſe on them. 


Captain ſhould ſpend his old Age in Poverty, ſent 


à Col}? 


a conſiderable Share of the Booty he had won from 
the Enemy. They were even for allotting him a 
Portion of the Lands conquered from the Aqui, 
with a ſufficient Number of Slaves and Cattle to 
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ftock it. But QuinTivs thou cht he owed his Quintius's 
Country yet a greater Example: He preferred that Pines 


Poverty which he looked upon as the Alum and 
Support of Liberty, to all the Wealth that was 
offered him; being perſuaded that nothing can be 
more free and independent than a Citizen, who, with- 
out having any Expectations from others, receives. 
his whole Subſiſtence from his own Labour or In- 
ber, 4 Rey 5 
his great Man, in leſs than a Fortnight's Time, 
brought off the Conſul's Army, defeated that 


the Enemy, and returned back to Rome in Tri- | 


umph. There were led before his Chariot the 
Enemy's General, and-a great Number of Officers 
in Chains, who were the chief Ornament of that 
Proceſſion. - The Roman Soldiers followed him 


with Garlands of Flowers upon their a cele- * 
He then 


brating his Victory with military Songs. 
abdicated the Dictature the ſixteenth Day after his 


Advancement to it, though he might legally have 
held that Dignity ſix Months. Such uncommon. 
Moderation added yet more to his Glory, and the 


Love of his Fellow citizens. | | 


The Friends of his Family laying hold of this 


favourable Conjuncture, at length prevailed to have 


Volſcius, the Accuſer of Quintius Ceſo, his Son, 


brought to a Trial before his Abdication. The Af. 


tedneſs., _ 


4 i 


ſembly was held; the Informer being convicted of Cie. pro 
Calumny and falſe Teſtimony, was condemned to demo ſuo. 
perpetual Baniſhmentz Ceſo was recalled home, Ceſo e 

and the Tribunes finding the People adored his Fa- © 


ther, durſt not oppoſe ſo juſt a Sentence. Quintius, 
contented with his Son's Return, and cloathed with 
| Glory, broke away from the Praiſes and Applauſe. 

of the Romans, and went again and buried himſelf 
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in his Cottage, where he fell once more to his odd 


He did not ſtay there long ; new Difturbances' 


New Diſ- 

64 „ raiſed by the Tribunes of the People upon account 

be Tri- of the Publication of the Ferentillian Law, out of 

the Ph ſpite at Ceſe's Return, obliged the Senate to recal 

Year e his Father, to ſet him up againſt thoſe ſeditious 

ov gg Magiſtrates. The Sabines and Aqui, under the 
Conſulate of C. Horatius and 9. Minucins, had 


lately been making their cuſtomary Inroads up to 


the very Gates of Rome - The Senate immediately 
ordered the two Confuls to march againſt the Ene- 
mies out of hand. The Conduct of the Army 
appointed againſt the Æqui fell by Lot to Horatids, 
and Minucius was intruſted with the Command of 
that which was deſigned againſt the Sabines. But 
when the People were to arm, the Tribunes op- 
poſed it, and proteſted in their old Way, that they 
would not ſuffer one Plebeian to give his Name to 
go to the War, till they proceeded to the Election 
of the Commiſſioners. The Conſuls, who could 
not without Concern fee the Enemy laying waſte 


the Territory of Nome with Impunity, convened' 


the Senate to. find Means to remove op 748 
ſition. Quintius, who was come back from his 


Country Retreat, repreſented with his uſual Firm« 


neſs, that inſtead of waſting Time in contending 
with the Tribunes, they ought to march directly 
againſt the Enemy; that if the People, ſtill mif. 
led by their Tribune, perſiſted in their Diſobe- 
cence, he adviſed that the whole Senate and the 
Patricians, with their Friends and Clients, ſnould 


take Arms; that ſpite of the Tribunes, they 
ſhould be followed by all good Men who fin- 


cerely loved their Country; that for his Part, 
though depreſſed with Years, He was ready to ſet 
the Example firſt, and that they ſhould find in 
Battle either a glorious Victory or an honourable 


Death. 
ET, The 
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The whole Senate applauded fo generous a Re- 
folution : Thoſe venerable old Men haſted to their 
Houſes to take Arms; and attended by their Sons, 
their Clients, and their Servants, they repaired to 
the Forum, where the Conſul C. Horatius had con- 
vened the Aſſembly. The People all flocked thi- 
ther, and ſeemed touched at fo new a Sight: The 
Conſul repreſented to them, that all thoſe illuſ- 
trious Men choſe rather to expoſe themſelves to 
_ almoſt a certain Death, than to endure the Enemy 
any lorger at the Gates of Rome, and exhiorteq 
all good Citizens to join them, in order to avenge 
the Glory of the Roman Name. But Firginias, 
who had got himſelf continued five Years: to- 
gether in the Tribuneſhip, cried out with great 
Vehemence, that he would never ſuffer the Peo- 
ple to take Arms till the Buſineſs of the Laws was: 
firſt determined. The Conful upon this turn- 
ing towards the Tribune, with a Countenance full 
of Indignation, It muſt be confeſſed, ſaid he 7% Conus 
to him, you perform a very heroic Action, and g H- 
keep ſtrictiy up to your ordinary Behaviour, in Speccb. 
< fomenting eternal Diviſtons between the People 
and the Senate; but do not imagine your Cla- 
mours and Oppoſition ſhall make us abandon: 
the Republic, founded upon ſuch fortunate Au- 
* ſpices. Know, Virginius, and you other Tri- 
* bunes, that theſe illuſtrious old Men, whom ye 
. * ſee bending more under the Number of their 
* Years than the Weight of their Armour, are 
going to fight rouſly againſt the Enemies 
of the Roman Name, while you, the intrepid 
Defenders of the People's Rights, lie hid behind 
our Walls, and, like fearful Women, wait with 
« Anxiety for the Event of War: Unleſs per- 
* haps you pleaſe yourſelves with a Fancy, that 
* after the doubtful Chance of Arms has rid you 
of the Senate and the Roman Nobility, the Ene- 
my, when victorious, as a Recompence of your 
JJC rr 
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« Cowardice and Baſeneſs, will leave E in a quiet 
* Enjoyment of the Tyranny you have uſurped, 
« and not deſtroy Rome, though in every Part of it 
they find nothing but Monuments and Trophies 
« of their former Defeats. - - . 
Zut even though for your Sakes they ſhould 


e ſpare it, be aſſured that our Wives and Children, 


« after having loſt their Fathers, their Huſbands, 
« and all that was moſt dear to them, will have 


too much Courage to ſurvive us; they are firmly 


<« reſolved to ſet every Thing in Flames, and ſo 
„ bury themſelves under the Ruins of their Coun- 


| © try, Such, O Romans! added the Conſul, are 


( the diſmal Effects which your perpetual Diſſen- 


« ſions muſt unavoidably produce.“ | | 
The People were melted at ſo moving a Diſ- 
courſe, every Body ſhed Tears: The Conſul find- * 
ing them ſoftened, and giving Way himſelf to his 
Sorrow, Are not you aſhamed, added he, to fee _ 
<«<. thoſe illuſtrious old Men, thoſe Senators whom 


you call your Fathers, devote themſelves gene- 
.. *. rouſly to a certain Death for a rebellious and 
e inſolent People? Do you deſerve the Name of 


«© Romans? And ought you not to hide your Heads 
4 with Confuſion, falſe as you are to your Coun- 
« try, Deſerters of her Armies, and greater Ene- 


„ mies to your Generals than the very qui and 
_ -  Virginius perceiving that the Conſul's Reproach 


The Tri- 
bune's mo- 
derate An- 


Feeer. 


made an Impreſſion upon the Multitude, - thought - 
it Time to conform to the preſent Conjuncture, 
and aſſuming a milder Behaviour, No, we will 
“ never. abandon you, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, 
« nor are we capable of betraying the Intereſts of 
« our Country; we will live and die with you: 


Death muſt be pleaſant to us, fighting under 
ſuch worthy Leaders for the common Defence 
of our Country. It is true, that being Citi- 


gens of the ſame State, ard contributing all. 


3 
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« equally, and with the Price of our Blood, to 
« eſtabliſh Liberty, we have demanded Laws ſu- 
« perior to the Authority of the Senate, and re- 
«. ſtrictive of its Extent: But is it not the eſſen- 
« tial Conſtitution of all Republican States, that 
% no Body ſhould be ſubject to any but the Law, 
« and that the Law ſhould be more powerful than 
« the Magiſtrate ? Nevertheleſs, if you perſiſt in 
« your Reſolution of ſtanding to the ancient Cuſ- 
„ toms, I conſent for my Particular to mention 
e it no more; I will even wave my Oppoſition, 
« and J am ready to exhort the People to take 
« Arms and follow'you, 3 you will grant 
« them one Favour, which will be of Service to 
„them, without being at all detrimental to your 
Authority.“ " ©Þ + 
The Conſul made Anſwer, that if his Requeſt. 
was reaſonable, the People would always find the 
| Senate ready to favour them, and that he might 
freely ſpeak his Mind. Virginius having confer- 
ted a Moment with his Colleagues, replied, that 
he deſired he might explain himſelf in the Senate. 
The Conſuls immediately adjourned to it; Vir- 
ginius followed them: He carried with him the 
original Decree of the Creation of the Tribunes. 
Being admitted into the Aſſembly, he read it 
aloud with the Permiſſion of the Conſuls, and ad- 
ded, All that the People requeſt of you by my virgiaius 
« Mouth, Conſcript Fathers, 1s, that you would ge 
« pleaſe to add five Tribunes more to thoſe that Tribanss 
vuere firſt eſtabliſhed upon the Mons Sacer, ſo 9 the Peo- 
« that henceforth the five firſt Claſſes may each gde. 
have two Tribunes.” Virginius then retired, tofrve, / 
leave the Senate to deliberate about his Propoſal. 
Caius Claudius highly oppoſed this new Demand; Diſputes 
he repreſented to the Aſſembly, - that to. add five rob : 
more Tribunes to the five old ones, was to mul- 
tiply the Number of their Enemies; that by De- 
grees they would form a ſecond Senate, whoſe 
6 | | only 
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only Aim would be to ruin the Authority of the 
firſt. But Nantius took this in another Light; 
he maintained on the contrary, that by mukiply- 
ing the Number of the Tribunes, it would make 
it che more eaſy to ſow Diviſion among them: 
That there would always be ſome one leſs ſedi- 
tious than the Reſt, who, out of Reſpect to the Se- 
nate, or perhaps out of Jealouſy, would oppoſe 
the Enterprizes of the others, which would be 

ſufficient to prevent them from taking Effect: 
That they ought to rejoice to fee them renounce 
for this the new Laws which they before de- 
manded- ſo earneſtly, ſince no Body was to be 
told, that in Matter of Government, all Change 
in the Laws ſhook the very Foundations ofthe 


Year of State. The Opinion of that great Man paſſed by 


Rome Plurality of Voices: Virginius was called in again, 
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Efablis- the firſt Conſul informed him that the Senate 
rent of the granted his Requeſt ; he took care to ſer off this 


new Favour m Terms agreeable to the Dignity of 
the Body which he was at the Head of: And the 

Senate and People, with a mutual Agreement, 

concurred equally, though with oppoſite Views, | 
the Augmentation of the Number of the Tri- 
It was not long ere the Senate found that their- 


Compliance with the laſt Demands of the Peo- 
e ui. ple only put them upon new Pretenſions. And 


7% indeed the Tribunes, grown more audacious than 
Han ever by their Number, propoſed that Mount 
Aventine Aventine ſhould be granted to the People, or at 


e "leaſt that Part of it which was not occupied by 
Pele. Patricians. L. Teilius, the Head of the College 


of Tribunes, remonſtrated, that the Land of that 
Mountain belonged to the Republic; that ſome 
D. H. l. 19. Patricians had indeed purchaſed certain Parcels of 


it, but that others had Poſſeſſion of what 


they enjoyed by mere ation: That the re- 
maming Fart of that Ground being . 
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and uninhabited, he demanded that it ſhould he 
given gratis to the People, who growing daily 
more numerous, began now to want Habnations, 
He propoſed at the ſame Time, that the Patricians 
ſhould be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Par- 
cels which they ſhould fhew good Claims to, and 
hat thoſe of that Order ſhould be turned out who 

1 built upon it without any lawful Title, being 
however rk repaid the Value of the Houſes they 
had built. „ 9 88 
To outward Appearance there was nothing but 
Juſtice in this Propoſal: It was beſides a Matter 
of ſmall Importance: But M. Valerius and Sp. Vir- Year of 
ginius, the Conſuls for that Year, apprehending Bonne. 
that from this Partition of Mount Aventine, the 
People might claim a Right to renew their old 
Pretenſions upon the conquered Lands, delayed 
calling the Senate, in Hopes this new Demand 
would by vs tv fall of itſelf. Icilius perceiving Enterprize 
the Deſign of the Conſuls in this affected Omil- 7 ng ug 
fion to conyene the Senate, ventured upon an ius. 
Attempt never heard of before: He ſent them an 
Apparitor, commanding them to aſſemble the Se- 
Dee and repair to.it themſelves without 
| The Conſuls, juſtly provoked at the-Tribune's 
Audaciouſneſs, and the Apparitor's Want of Re- 
ſpect, ordered that Errand-bringer of theirs to be 

ven away ignominiouſly, and one of the Con- 
ſuls Lictors, by their Directions, gave him ſome . 
Baſtinadoes for his Pains. This was enough to 
open the ſeditious Mouth of the Tribune, who 
only wanted a Pretence to inveigh againſt the Se- 
nate: He repreſented to the People, that in the 
Perſon of his - Apparitor they had violated the 
ſacred Privileges of the Tribuneſhip; he cauſed 
the Conſuls Lictor to be ſeized, and was imme- 
diately for putting him to Death, as a Man guilty 
of Sacritege, and devoted to the infernal 24 


* 
o& * 
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The Conſuls, though the chief Magiſtrates of the 


Republic, could not reſcue him out of the Hands 


of thoſe who were both his Adverſaries and his 


The Senate endeavoured to gain over ſome one 


of the Tribunes that might put a Stop to this 
Fury of one of his Colleagues; but Icilius had been 
beforehand with them there, and had ſo warmly 
repreſented to all the Tribunes, that the Power 
and Strength of their Colleague lay wholly in the 
Union, that they agreed none ſhould oppoſe what 
was determined among them by Plurality of Voi- 
ces. Thus the — Foes ſaw himſelf juſt upon 


ttzhe Point of loſing his Life for having obeyed the 


Orders of the Conſuls too punctually. The Se- 


nate, to ſave him, were obliged to come to a 


Compoſition with the Tribunes: The Lictor was 


indeed ſet at Liberty, but Mount Aventine was 
yielded to the People by a Senatuſconſultum : And 
this was what made a very great Breach in the 
Authority of the Conſuls; for the Tribunes, af- 
the Example of Icilius, kept themſelves” always 
afterwards in Poſſeſſion of this new Prerogative'of 


- convening the Senate; they who at their Inftitu- 


Enter- 2 


prize of 


the Tri- 
bunes a- 
gainſt the 


| Conſuls. 


flicers. 


tion durſt not ſo much as go into it, but attended 
its Commands under a Portico like common Of. 
They did not ſtop here; Tcrlius, the boldeſt and 

moſt enterprizing of all the Tribunes, being con- 
tinued in that Magiſtracy for the following Year, 
laid a Deſign to bring the Conſuls theimſelves under 
their Subjection, ancf to oblige thoſe chief Magiſ- 


trates of the Republic, though inveſted with the 


ſovereign Power, to undergo the Judgment of the 


Aſſembly of the People. 


FT. Romilius and C. Veturius, who were Conſuls 


this Lear, finding the State was never more at 


Reſt at Home than when her Arms were carried 
abroad, reſolved to make War againſt tue * 
. | | | : an 
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and Sabines, in Revenge of their continual Inroads 
and Devaſtations. The Buſineſs was to raiſe 


Troops, and get the Legions to ' march out of 
Rome. The two Conſuls, but eſpecially Romi- 
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lius, a Magiſtrate ſevere and haughty in his Na- 


ture, raiſed thoſe Troops, and n in the 
Inrolment of the Plebeians with a Rig 


improper in the preſent Diſpoſition df ae Peo- 


ple's Minds: They admitted no Manner of Ex- 
cuſe, and condemned to heavy Fines all thoſe that 
did not appear immediately upon their being 


called. Romilius even cauſed ſeveral to be taken 


into Cuſtody for trying upon different Pretences 
to get off from going to the War that Campaign. 

The Tribunes did not fail to take their Parts, and 
they endeavoured to reſcue thoſe Priſoners out of 
the Hands of the Lictors: The Conſuls advanced 
to ſupport the Execution of their Orders; the 


Tribunes, enraged at their Reſiſtance, and backed 
by the angry Populace, were ſo preſumptuous as 


to offer to ſeize the Conſuls themſelves, and to 
command the Adiles to lead them to the pub- 


lic Priſons. This Attempt upon the ſovereign 


Magiſtrates of the Republic increaſes the Tu- 
mult; the Patricians, provoked at the Auda- 
ciouſneſs and Inſolence of theſe Tribunes, fly 
among the Crowd, ſtrike all without Diſtinction 
that oppoſe chem, diſperſe the Aſſembly, and ob- 


lige the Tribunes to fly like the Reſt, after WC | 


been ſoundly beaten. Theſe latter, confounde 

and e at the ill Succeſs of their Under- 
taking, convened the Aſſembly for the next Day, 
and took care to bring to it moſt of the Plebevans 


out of the Country, The Aſſembly was very, 


numerous; the Tribunes, ſeeing themſelves the 
ſtrongeſt, cauſed the two Conſuls to be ſummon- 
ed like the meaneſt private Men; and the Appa- 
ritor cited them to come and anſwer bales the 
e of the 9 - what had * 
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high Strain, that they 


Tumult; that they had carried their Audaciouſ- 
neſs ſo far, as to go about to ſeize upon the Con- 


them without a Senataſconſultum on Purpeſe. And 
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the Day before: The Conſuls rejected the Cita - 
tion with Scorn. Then the Tribunes, who flatter- 
ed themſelves the Senate would oblige them, as 
they had done Coriolanus and Ceſo, to acknowledge 
the Authority of the Aſſembly of the People, and 
ſubmit to their Judgment, repaired to the Palace: 
Being introduced into the Senate, they demanded 
Juſtice for the Violence which they pretended to 
bave been done them by the Conſuls: They ad- 
ded, that in their Perſons the ſacred Laws of the 
T'ribuneſhip had been violated ; that they hoped 
the Senate would never-ſuffer ſo great a Crime to 


eſcape without Puniſhment ; and that they expect- 
ed in the firſt Place, either that the Conſuls ſhould 
clear themſelves by Oath from having had any 
Hand in the laſt Tumult; or, if 2 juſt Remorſe of 


Conſcience hindered them from taking ſuch an 


Oath, that they ſhould be condemned by a Sena- 
tuſconſultum to appear before the Aſſembly of the 
People, and undergo their Judgment. Romilius 


anſwered them, 3 them in a very 
hemſelves, by op the 
Levy aof Soldiers, were the only Beginners of this 


fuls, the ſovereign Magiſtrates of the Republic; 
that even now they had. the Inſolence to threaten 
them in full Senate to make them ſubmit to the 
Judgment of the People, when they had not Power 
to bring the very meaneſt of the Patriciaus before 


he declared to them, that if they were ſo daring 
as to offer to proceed a Step further in ſo. unnea- 


ſonable an Enterprize, he would immediately put 


the whole Body of Patricigns in Arms, march into 
the Forum at their Head, fall upon every Body 
that appeared againſt them, and that perhaps he 
might make them repent their having abuſed the 
Senate's Patience in ſo groſs a Manner, 8 their 
$53 | 4 3 vang 
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having given ſuch a Looſe to their unbounded Au- 
daciouſneſs. „„ | 


Theſe Diſputes held {o-long, that it grew Night 
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before the Senate could come to any Reſolution in 


this Affair, and moſt of the Senators were glad 
that theſe mutual Complaints and Reproaches had 
waſted the Time of the Aſſembly, that they might 
not be obliged to decide the Conteſt between the 


Tribunes, and Conſuls, and eſpecially that they 
might avoid giving the former, by a Refuſal, the 


Pretence they wanted to raiſe a new Sedition. 

| Thoſe Tribunes plainly perceiving that the 
Senate intended to draw the Buſineſs into Length, 
convened the Aflembly of the People next Day, 


and made their Report to them of what had 


paſſed in the Senate: They declared, that no 
Juſtice was to be expected from a W which 
their Enemies governed; and that they would 
throw up the Tribuneſhip, if the People did 
not come to ſome vigorous Reſolution, which 
was ſo neceſſary for the Preſervation of their 
Dignity, - 44 1 


The moſt mutinous among the Plebeians were 
for retiring a ſecond Time upon the Mons Sacer in 
Arms, and from thence to begin the War againſt 


the . Patriciays: Others, more moderate in Ap- 
pearance, but indeed reſtrained only by the Fear 


of a Civil War, propoſed, that without taking up 


Arms, or ſoliciting a Senatuſconſultum any longer, 
the People, by their own proper Authority, ſhould 
try the Conſuls, and condemn- them to-a large 
Fine. Laſtly, Such as had not entirely loſt the 
Reſpect that was due to the firſt Magiſtrates in 
the Republic, repreſented that it was a Thing un- 


heard of, for an Aſſembly of the People to pre- 


tend to try two Conſuls in the very Year of their 
. Conſulate, and eſpecially without the Participa- 
tion of the Senate: That ſuch a Step ſeemed to 
them very bold; that they did not doubt it would 
"2 TL -2 Ir 
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ſtir- up freſh Tumults, which at length might 
produce a Civil War: That the Succeſs of that 
was uncertain ; that it was even to be feared if 
the Patricians got the better, they would utterly 
deſtroy the People's Authority, to be revenged of 
thoſe who had gone about to carry it too far: 
That therefore they were for deferring all further 
Proceeding againſt the Conſuls, till they were out 
of their Office; and that in the mean while they 
might proſecute only ſuch private Perſons as had 

ſhewn moſt Zeal for their Intereſts © 

Of theſe three different Opinions, the Tri- 
bunes ſtuck to the ſecond, which they thought 
the ſafeſt and moſt ready Way to ſatisfy their 
Reſentment; and they appointed an Aſſembly, 
wherein the People at their Suit ſnould condemn 

the Conſuls in a Fine. But the Tribunes perceiv- 
ing, after the People's firſt Heat was over, that 
they ſhewed leſs Eagerneſs to carry a Point which 
they thought concerned only thoſe Magiſtrates, 
they refolved, in order to make.the more ſure of 
their Revenge, to defer it, and even to cloath it 
with the old Pretence of the People's Good, with- 
out making the leaſt Mention of their Difference 
with the Conſuls. Thus the Day ſet for the 
Aſſembly being come, Icilius, who ſpoke for the 
Reſt of his Colleagues, declared that the College 
of Tribunes, at the Intreaty, and for the Sakes of 
the beſt Men in the Senate, dropped their Suit 
againſt the Conſuls; but that though they gave 
up their own Intereſts, they were not capable of 
neglecting thoſe of the People: That therefore 
they demanded, that a Body of Laws ſhould be 

drawn up and made public; that the Buſineſs of 
Icilius re- the Partition of the Lands ſhould next be pro- 
wives #* ceeded to; that it was high Time to paſs fo equi- 
lian Pro- table a Law, which had been long propoſed, ' but 
Jed. always kept off by the Artifices of the Patricians. 
At the ſame Time he exhorted ſuch Plebeians as 
; 1 were 
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were perſonally intereſted in this Affair, to ſpeak 
their Minds freely to the Afſembly. 

Upon this. a Plebeian, named L. Siccius, or 
Sicinius Dentatus, aſcended the Roſtrum. He was 
an old Man of a handſome Aſpect, though near 


threeſcore Years of Age; and, with a Soldier's 


Eloquence, he ſpoke gloriouſſy of his own Valour, 
and of all the Actions in which he had ſignalized 
himſelf : He firſt repreſented, that it was full forty 
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Siccius's 
Speech, 


Years that he had bore Arms; that he had been 


in a hundred and twenty Engagements ; that he 
had received five-and-forty Wounds, and all be- 
fore ; that in one ſingle Battle he had been wound- 
ed in twelve ſeveral Places; that he had obtained 
fourteen Civic Crowns for having ſaved the Lives 
of ſo many Citizens in Battle ; that he had received 


three Mural. Crowns for having firſt mounted 
the Breach in Towns taken by Storm; that his 
Generals had given him eight other Crowns for 


having reſcued the Standards of the Legions out 
of the Hands of the Enemies; that he had to 
ſhew in his Houſe fourſcore Collars of Gold, 


above threeicore Bracelets, gilded Javelins, gorge - 


ous Armours, and Furnitures of Horſes, as the 
Teſtimonies and Rewards of the Victories he had 
gained in ſingle Combats 'in the View of the two 
Armies; That nevertheleſs no Manner of Regard 
had ever been had to all theſe honourable Marks 
of his Services; and that neither he, nor Numbers 
of other brave Soldiers, who with the Loſs of 
their Blood had won for the Republic the better 
Part of her Territory, poſſeſſed the leaſt Portion 
of it: That their Conqueits were fallen a Prey to 
ſome few Patricians, whoſe only Merit was the 
Nobility of their Deſcent, and the Recommenda- 
tion of their Names : That not one of them could 
juſtify his Poſſeſſion of thoſe Lands by any lawful 
Title, unleſs they looked upon the Domain of 
: . 


the 
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the State to be their Patrimony, and the Plebeians 
to be vile Slaves, unworthy of having any Share 


in the Fortune of the Commonwealth. But that 


it was Time for that generous People to do them- 
ſelves Juſtice, and that they ought to ſhew imme. 
diately, by paſſing the Law for the Partition of 
the Lands without Delay, that they had no leſs 
Reſolution to ſtand by the Propoſals of their Tri- 


10. bunes, than they had ſhewn Courage in the Field 


againſt the Enemies of the State, 
Tcilinus gave great Commendations to the Pro- 
nouncer of this Diſcourſe : But as he affected to 
appear a ſtriẽt Obſerver of the Laws, he told him, 
they could not with Juſtice refuſe to hear what 


the Patricians ſhould pleaſe to alledge againſt the 


Law; and ſo adjourned the Aſſembly to the Day 


following. 


The two Conſuls, during great Part of the 
Night, held private Conferences with the chief 
Men of the Senate, to conſider what Meaſures 
were moſt proper to be taken to fruſtrate the De- 


ſigns of the Tribune. After various Counſels, it 


was reſolved to employ, firſt, the moſt inſinuating 


M anners, and the whole Art of Eloquence, to win 


upon the People, and diſſuade them from the Pub- 


hcation of the Law; but that if, by the Inſtiga- 
tion of their Tribunes, they continued obſtinately 
reſolute to give their Voices for it, they ſhould 
oppoſe it with a high Hand, and even make uſe of 
Extremities. Word was ſent to all the Patricians 


to be at the Forum very early with their Friends 
and Clients; that Part of them ſhould ſurround 


the Roſtrum, to prevent the Tribunes from being 
the ſtrongeſt about it, and that the Reſt of the 
Nobility ſhould diſperſe themſelves among the 
Aſſembly in ſmall Parties, to oppoſe the Dittribu- 
tion of the Tablets. 85 a « 
The Patricians did not fail to be in the Forum 
yery early, and took Poſſeſſion of all the Poſts 
ö | agreed 
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agreed upon. The Conſuls being come, the Tri- Tumult on 


bunes cauſed Proclamation to be made by a He- 


rald, that it any Citizen had any ſolid Reaſons to Terenn 
offer againſt the Publication of the Law, he might tilla. 


aſcend the Reſtrum, and lay them before the People. 
Divers. Senators preſented themſelves one after 
another, but the Moment they began to ſpeak, 
an iniolent Pack of ſcoundrel People, ſuborned by 
the Tribunes, ſer up ſuch confuſed Clamours, that 
it was impoſſible to hear what they ſaid. The 
Coniuls, full of Indignation at this Inſolence, pro- 
teſted warmly againſt all that ſhould be done in ſo 

tumultuous an Aſſembly. Then the Fribunes, 


throwing aſide the Maſk, told them confidently, | | 


that their Proteſt ſhould not hinder the Promulga- 
tion of the Law; that the People had already been 
too long amuſed with vain Speeches, whoſe affected 


Prolixicy was only intended to ſtave off the 


Deciſion of this Affair; and that therefore the 
Voices of the Aſſembly muſt now bring it to ſome 
Ifive : And thereupon [cil;ius commanded the Urns 
to. be opened, and the Tablets to be delivered 
out to the People. The Officers making ready 
to execute his Orders, ſeveral young Patriciaus 
of the belt Families in the Republic, taking this 
Command as the Signal which they had pri- 
vately agreed upon, took away the Urns, and 
ſcattered about the Billets : Others, at the Head 
of their. Friends and Clients, throw themſelves 

into the Crowd, puſh, ſtrike, and diſperſe the 
People, and at length remain Maſters of the 
Forum. The Tribunes, exaſperated to the higheſt _ 
Pitch to ſee their Meaſures thus diſconcerted, 
retired laſt of all: But they convened the Al- 
ſembly again for the next Day; and, after hav- 
ing complained that the Majeſty of the Roman 
People ſhould be thus openly violated, they de- 
manded Permiſſion to enquire after the Authors 
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« this Tumult, which was immediately granted 
them. PEI 
They did not want for Witneſſes, who de- 
poſed unanimouſly, that the Diſorder was raiſed 
by moſt of the young Patricians: But as their 
great Number ſewed them in a Manner for an 
Aſytum, and it was impoſſible to include in the 
Indictment all the Patricians in the Republic, the 
Tribunes, who only wanted to ſacrifice ſuch Vic- 
tims to their Reſentment as might intimidate 
the Senate, turned the whole Accuſation upon 
thoſe who were of the Poſthumian, Sempronian, 
and Clelian Families: They were cited to appear 
before the next Aſſembly of the People. But 
though theſe young Patricians valued themſelves 


upon having hindered the Law from being paſſ- 


ed, the Senate did not care to let them appear, 
nor that any Body ſhould undertake their De- 
fence. The wiſeſt Senators flattered themſelves, 
that by giving them up to the People, this Mo- 
deration would diminiſh their Reſentment, or 
that having given a Vent to their Fury by con- 
demning of them, this Revenge would put the 
Proſecution of the Law out of their. Heads. 
Mean while, the Day of the Aſſembly being 
come, the more violent Spirits atnong the Peo- 
ple were for enquiring into this Affair with 
the utmoſt Severity; but the more prudent Sort, 
who looked upon this Silence of the Patri- 


cians as a tacit Acknowledgment of the Fault of 


the Perſons accuſed, being ſatisfied that they 
were left to the People's ud ment, were only 


for condemning them to a Fine, which was 


agreed to by Plurality of Voices. The Senate 
did not oppoſe it; they even ſuffered the Ef- 
fects of the Criminals to be ſold publicly to pay 


it, and the Produce was conſecrated to Ceres. 


But the Senate cauſed thoſe Effects to be bought 
| | 5 | again 
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in by private Hands with their Money; 
_ Peas Time afterwards reſtored 3 2 
mer Proprietors, and the Senate was not diſpleaſed 
at having ſtopped the Publication of the Law only 
with the Expence of a little Money. But the Tri- 
bunes were not ſo eaſily blinded; they ſoon fell 


again upon the Diviſion of the Lands: It was the 
common Subject of their es. 
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Whilſt the People ſpent whole Days in the Fo- Tuſculum 


rum liſtening to thoſe Declaimers, there arrived 


attacked 
and re- 


Expreſſes from Tu/culum, with Advice, that the lieweg. 


Aqui were fallen upon the Territory of that City, 
which was allied to .the Roman People; that they 
laid waſte the whole Country with Fire and Sword 


that it was even to be feared they would carry 


that Town if they laid Siege to it; and the Inha- 
bitants begged for Succour with the greateſt Ear- 
neſtneſs. The Senate immediately decreed, that 


the Conſul ſhould take the Field with the Forces 


of the Republic. The Tribunes failed not to 
oppoſe it, aſus ; to their old - Cuſtom, and 
would fain have had their Conſent bought by the 
Publication of the Law: But the People, more 


generous than their Magiſtrates, remembering the 


. Aſſiſtance they had received from Tuſculum againſt 
Herdonius's Invaſion, heartily offered to take Arms. 
An Army was raiſed out of hand; the two Con- 
ſuls put themſelves at the Head of it. Siccius Den- 
 tatus, the Plebeian that had ſpoke fo 22 in 
favour of the Agrarian Law, appeared under their 
Standard with eight hundred Veterans like himſelf, 
who had all completed the Time of Service pre- 
ſcribed by Law, but yet would go once more to 
the War under the particular Command of Siccius, 
whom they loudly named the Roman Achilles. 
Their Army advanced to Algidium, ſixteen Miles 


from Rome, and met the Enemy-not far from the 


City Antium: They were intrenched upon the 
Top of a Hill, The 
Eminen 


* 


Romans incamped upon an 
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Eminence over-againſt them; they fortified them- 


| ſelves carefully, and the Generals kept their Sot- 


Victory 
over the 
Aqui. 


dliers within the Camp, to conceal their Force from 
the Enemy. The Aqui took theſe Precautions 
for a Sign of Fear in the Conſuls they often de- 
ſoended into the Plain, and came ſometimes to the 
very Edge of the Intrenchments of the Camp, 
whence they upbraided the Romans with the Faint- 


heartedneſs of their Generals. The two Conſuls, 


to confirm the Enemy in this falſe Confidence, ſtill 
kept the Gates of the Camp ſhut: But one Day, 
when Nomilius commanded in chief, and had the 
ſole Power of giving Orders, that Conſul, perceiv- 
ing that the whole Army of the Aqai was gone 


dut of their Camp, and that moſt of the Soldiers 


ſcatrering up and down the Country, were foraging. 


in Security quite to the very Foot of his Intrench- - 
ments, he reſolved to charge them in the Plain, 
and at the ſame Time to fall upon the Camp they 


D. H. I. 10. 


had upon the Hill, chat chey might not know on 
which Side the true Attack was: For this Purpoſe 
he ſent for Sirdus Deutatus, who commanded the 
Body of Veterans mentioned above, and either out 
vf Eſteem for his Valour, or with Deſign to 

that Plebeiax in à very dangerous Action, he gave 
him the Charge of attacking the Enemy's Camp. 
„My Colleague and I, ſaid he to him, intend to 
march againſt the Enemy: While we draw all 
all the Forces on this Side, do you throw your- 
„ ſelf with the Body under your Command into 


.< the narrow By-way in the Mountain which leads 


to their Camp. Puſh on quite to their Intrench- 
ments, and try to make yourſelf Maſter of 
« them. By atracking chem in different Places 


at the ſame Time, we ſhall make a- beneficial 


Siccius's 
Yalour, 


„ Diverſion,” and by dividing our Enemy's Forces 
* weaken their Defence.” Siccius told him he 
was ready to obey his Orders implicitly z '< But 
give me leave, lays he,. to repreſent to you, 2 * 
; : ee e 
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e the Execution of them ſeems impoſſible, and 


« extremely dangerous at the ſame Time. Do 


« you believe, continued that old Officer, that the 
« Enemy, when they left their Camp and came 


« down from the Hill, did not ſecure with a good 


« Body of Infantry the only Paſſage that can faci- 
« litate their Retreat? Can I force ſuch a Poſt 
„ with the Veterans only, without being ſupported 
by greater Forces? Such an Enterprize is only 
„likely to cut us all off, Is it poſſible. eight 
« hundred Men ſhould withſtand the Enemy's 


„whole Army, which will fall upon our Rear at 
the ſame Time that we have thoſe who guard 
« the Way through the Mountain in our Front.“ 
The Conſul, angered at Siccius's Remonſtrance, 


replied. abruptly, that without pretending to act 
the General, his Buſineſs was only to obey his. 
Orders: Or if he thought there was too much 

Danger in it, he would employ ſome other Offi- 


cer, who. without ſetting up for a Director, would 


bring the Undertaking to a glonous Iflue.. © And 
« you, mighty Captain, added the Conſul with a 


« .3eering, Scorn, you that have followed the Wars 
« forty Years, that have been in ſix ſcore Battles, 
and whoſe whole Body is covered over with 


« Wounds, return to Rome without having dared 
to face the Enemy, and carry back to the Fo- 


rum that eloquent Tongue which is more for- 


* midable to your Fellow- citizens than your 


„Sword is to the Aqui and the Enemies of your 


Country.? | 


The Officer, enraged at the General's Reproaches, i 
told him boldly, that he found he was reſolved either 


to deſtroy an old Soldier or ſname him; but that one 
was much eaſier to do than the other; that he would 
march up to the Enemy's Camp, and win it, or 


fall in the Attempt with all his Comrades. Thoſe 


Veterans then took their Leaves of the Reſt of the 
Soldiers, who looked after them as upon Men ſent 


'to 
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to the Slaughter: Happily for them they were 
under the Conduct of an old Officer that under- 
ſtood his Trade. Siccius went round about a te- 
dious Way, and after a long March deſcried afar 


off, and upon the neighbouring Mountains, a great 


Wood that ſeemed to ſtretch quite to the Enemy's 
Camp. He was — reſolved to gain it: 
„Cheer up, my Lads, cried he, making his Way 


up to it, either I am much miſtaken, or I per- 


% cave a Path that will lead us much more 
“ ſafely to the Enemy's Camp than that which our 
General directed me.” It was not was not with- 
out Difficulty that thoſe old Soldiers, cumbered 
with their Arms, got to the Top of that Hill: 
But they were no ſooner there, but they found 
that they were upon a Height which commanded - 
the Enemy's Camp, and they drew near to it under 


the Concealment of the Wood, without being per- 


ceived by the Centinels and advanced Guards. 
During this March the two Armies of the Romans 
and the Aqui were come to an Engagement in the 
Plain : They fought a great while with equal Va- 
lour, and Victory had yet declared for neither 
Side. Moſt of the Soldiers that the Aqui had left 
for the Guard of their Camp, not „ e 
any Danger from behind, were got to the Top o 
the Hill to ſee the Battle: While they were ſcat- 
tered about for the more eaſy Enjoyment of ſo 
great a Sight, Siccius, who had viewed them care- 


fully, took Advantage of this their Negligence; 


he falls upon the Camp, ſurprizes the Guard, cuts 
in Pieces all that withſtand him, takes the Reſt Pri- 
ſoners, and having poſted ſome Soldiers to guard 
the Camp, he next throws himſelf upon thoſe that 
were looking upon the Fight at their Eaſe, and 
ſoon maſters them. Some, who being at a Diſ- 
tance, had Time to fly, ran immediately and got 
Poſſeſſion of the hollow Road that led into the 
Plain, and where the Æqui had left ſome Cohorts 

| „ 
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to ſecure their Retreat, as Siccius foreſaw they 
would. The Roman Officer, who purſued them 
briſkly, is there almoſt as ſoon as they, puſhes 
them hard, and drives them in Confuſion among 
that Body of: Troops. All take to Flight : the 
Soldier terrified does not perceive what a ſmall 
Number he has to deal with; Fear makes them 
ſeem double in his Eyes; he runs for Safety into 
the main Body of the Army, and carries Fear and 
Confuſion thither along with him: Siccius follows 
cloſe, and adds to it. The Aqui ſeeing themſelves 
attacked in their Rear, gave Ground. After this, 
it was not ſo much a Battle as a general Rour : 
Some try to regain the Hill, others diſperſe dif- 
ferent Ways over the Plain, and wherever they 
turn themſelves they meet the Enemy and Death. 
| Moſt of them were cut to Pieces, and none were 
ſaved but ſuch as the Romans thought fit to make 
Priſoners, or that eſcaped by Favour of the Night, 
which came on during the Engagement. 
While the Conſuls were finiſhing their Victory, Siccius's 
and purſuing thoſe that fled, Sirtius, full of Re- enge. 
ſentment againſt the Generals, forms a Deſign to 
deprive them of the Fruits and Honours of the 
Victory: He aſcends the Enemy's Camp once 
more with none but his own Troop, cuts the 
Throats of the Priſoners, kills the Horſes, ſets 
Fire to the Tents, the Arms, and all the Baggage, 
and leaves none of thoſe Marks of Victory Which 
were required from a General when he demanded 
the Triumph: He then marches away with ex- 
treme Diligence, arrives at Rome with his Cohort, 
and gives an Account to the Tribunes of what had 
paſſed. . The People _ thoſe old Men alone, 
and yet covered with the Blood of their Enemies, 
flock about them, and enquire News of the Army. 
| Siccius tells them of the Victory they had gained 
| over the qui, and at the ſame Time complains 
of the Inhumanity of the Conſuls, who, he ſaid, 
1 | . without 


* 
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without Neceſſity, and only to ſatisfy their Hatred 

to the Plebeians, had expoſed eight hundred Vete- 

rans to Death, in all Likelihood, unavoidable, 

He then related by what good Fortune they had 

eſcaped the Snares which the Conſuls had laid for 

them. Nevertheleſs, added he, we took the 

+ Enemy's Camp, and cut to Pieces thoſe that 

- * guarded it; then we made ourſelves Maſters of the 

* Straights in the Mountain, we drove the Aqui 

* 'qut of them, and by our Valour paved the-Way 

for the Victory of the Conſals. The only Re- 

compence we deſire is, that the Honqurs of Tri- 

* umph may not be allowed to Generals who have 

„ made uſe of their Authority only to deſtroy 

ge their own Fellow-citizens without a Cauſe.” “ 

The 2 The People, who already were but very ill in- 

Triumph clined to the Patricians, promiſed they would. ne- 

refuſed to ver conſent that the Conſuls ſhould have a Tri- 

tbe Confuls. umph. The Soldiers of thoſe Generals, at their 

Return, entered into this Cabal, in Revenge that 

the two Conſuls had depriyed them of the Booty, 

. which they had fold for the Benefit of the publie 
Liv. I. 5. Treaſury, under Pretence that it was exhayſted, 

The Conſuls, to obtain the Honour of the Tri- 

umph, repreſented in vain, that they had won a 

complete Victory, cut the Enemy's Army to Pieces, 

and taken ſeven thouſand Priſoners. The People, 

rejudiced againſt them with the Belief that they 

had endeavoured to deſtroy the Veterans, obſti- 

nately refuſed to let them return public Thanks to 

the Gods for their Victory, or enter the City with 

the Ornaments of the Triumph. The Senate, 

whether out of a Principle of Equity, or whether 

for Fear of ſome new Commotion, did not think 

proper to make themſelves Parties in this Affair; 

and the People, who looked upon this Affront as a 

Victory over the whole Order of Patricians, did 

in the next Comitia beſtow the Quality of Tri- 


bune upon Siccius. 
. The 
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The two Conſuls were nn. ſooper out of their The c 
Office, but they were cited before the Aſſembly N 
of the People, in the Conſulate of their Succeſſors demned. 
Sp. Tarpeius and A. Eternius. This was the Ron 27 
ral Fate of thoſe ſovereign Magiſtrates. The Ac- 29 
cuſation ran upon the Buſineſs of Siccius; but their Fl NN 
real Crime was the conſtant Oppoſition they had bi i. on 
both. made to the Prom ation of the Agrarian c. 28. 
Law. The People fined them both, Romilius in 
ten thouſand Aſſes, and Veturius in fifteen thouſand. 
Hiſtory does not inform us of the Reaſon of the 
the Difference which the People made in the Fines : 
It was perhaps becauſe Veturius had the greateſt 
Hand in the ill Treatment of Icilius's Apparitor. 
What confirms this Conjecture is, that at the ſame 
Time fr ge b 8 made, with the Conſent of all 
the Orders tate, Magiſtrate ſhould 
have Power to lay a F. 3 ſuch as ſhould be : 
wanting of Reſpect to his Dignity ; a Prerogativle _ 
reſerved before to the Conſuls only. But to pre- D.H.1. 10. 
vent any particular 9 — ſoon abuſing and {ub fin. 
ſtretching this 'new Authori rovided by 
the ſame Law, that the hig he Fir ine for uy ch Crimes 
ſhould never for the foruee exceed the Value of two 
Oxen or thirty Sheep, Cop r Coins ſo called for 
their Impreſſion, ad ſtruck in the Ren Ws Ser- 


ws Twins, b 
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ROMAN REPUBLIC. | 


Ambaſſadors are ſent to Athens to cole the Laws 
f Solon. Upon their Return, the Adminiftra- 
tion of the Government is intruſted with ten Com- 
miſſioners or Decemvirs choſen from among the 
Patricians. Appius, Head of the College of De- 
cemvirs, becomes ſuſpetted by bis Colleagues. To 
binder him from being continued in the Decem- 
virate, they declare him a Prefident of the Aſſembly 
that was to make a ſecond Election. But be 

names himſelf for the firſt Decemvir, and the 
- _ People 


| ftrates to govern accord; 


"6 v. The e of the 1 evolutions, Ge. 
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People confirm that Nomination. Theſe. new Ma- Dy 


piſtrates.are for making themſelves perpetual. - Not- 

\ withſtanting 
they obtain for themſelves the Command of the 
Armies againſt the Equi and the Sabines. The 


Romans 9 Conqueſt, for fear of 9 


their Power. The Severity of their Government, 
their Pride, Injuſtice, but, above all, the Paſſion of 
Appius for Virginia, cauſe their Ruin. Virginius, 
Father of that unfortunate Maid, being reduced to 
the ſad Neceſſity of ſtabbing her with bis own Hands, 
to ſecure her from the Brutality of that Decemvir, 
| the Soldiers mutiny and return to Rome, where they 


vbtain the Suppreſſion of the Decempirate, and.the . 
Puniſhment of the Decemvirs. Conſuls and Tribune: 
are once more revived, oh the 1 e to el 


_ their Privileges. 


k have ſeen, in the prec 

* 2X Rome, jealous of her Liberty, ſhake 7 

4 off her Kings monarchic Govern- 

mient turned into Republican under 

wo Conſuls; the Nobility. and 

| Popu lace of. that infant n through the 
be. Love of Liberty, di 


Magiſtrates, rpetual Makebates, urſi 
h — the brighteſt and Ft de 


inſomuch that a Conſular was to look upon 

s a Sacrifice of the People, and the Object of the 
Tribunes Fury. Such was the State of Nome, 
where it was then criminal i in the ſuprene Magi- 


Yer the Misfortune that befel 


Vor. . F cage, HS: 


the Oppoſition of the prime Senators, 


united and — 2 to 
part; the Tribuneſhip, which had been ſet up 
rely as a Pledge 0: their Re-union, become the 
„ new Diſſenſions; and thoſe — 


hunting 
| Senators, and eſpecially eager after the Ruin of the - 
Conſuls as ſoon as ever their Time was expired; 


— Sheets, Recaitus, 


4M 


to the ancient Laws: 
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'before-mentioned, frighted hot their Succeſſdr; : 


. . Tarpeius and A. Haterius expreſſed never a Whit 


leſs Courage. Thoſe gallant Conſuls declared 
undauntedly to the People, that they might fine 
them as much as they pleaſed, or inflict yet more 
— 5 Tanilhinents upon them, when their Time 


: was up; but that neither ſuch Vexations, nor 
even 12018 of their Lives, ſhould ever oblige 


them to conſent to the Publication of the Agrarian 
Law. So much Reſolution, together with the 


Vnanimity of the Senate, ſtartled the Tribunes. 


Both Parties, equally tited with thoſe continual 
Bickerings, looked as if they were going to be re- 


_ . conciled: Not a Word was heard about the Par- 
tition of the Lands, for ſome Time; all Heart- 


The Peop 1 the 


demand a 
12. 


burnings ſeemed to be quite over, or at leaſt ſuſ. 
pended. But the Populace, ever reſtleſs only 
changed their View and Object: They returned to 
er Law, and 3 ef the Senate, 

that inſtead of thoſe arbitrary Judgments given b 
the Mag 4 Body of: Lives fndold: 4 O4s 


eſtabli ed and made public, as well for the "Guid- 
bars of thoſe at the x 


elm of Affairs, as for the 
the Conteſts * y aroſe between 
private Perſons. e 


The Senators were nat againſt this Piopoſal: : 


But when the Legiſlators were to be named, they 
would admit of none to be choſen but their own 


that as their Intere 
Affair of that Impordinoe, ſo they ought: b 


Members; the Peo — on the contrary, inſiſted, 
ually concerned 1 5 an 


reſentatives” to have s Share in 2 hon n | 


an Employ: Accordingly they deputed the Tri- 
bune Haas and his ws 4 


and maintain their Claim. be Affair was debated 


agues to go to the Senate 


with much Heat, and the Senators were divided 


ws'the Conduct of Romilius, that * "HI 


In their Opinions; but nothing was ſo ſurprizing 
the 


Bock . in te Ronan — 


: the People had but a. little before condemned 
| 5 Y Fine: e 
Pretenſions, a8 was cxpected, lared, 

b G about to. frame new Lays, it was 
. Me d to compile ſuch of the Tama 


ey need only diſpatch away Deputies 9 


of Sopron as ware ee eee po * 


among the Greeks. that thoſe Deputies ſhould take 
care at the ſame time to make themſelves acquaint- 
ed with the Form of Government in the; re- 
ſpective Cities and States of that Country; and 
when they were come back, Commiſſioners ſhould 
... 
* to m ta to 
Conſtitution of the Roman Republic: And may 
« 85 Gods, * 5 25 he, that thoſe Soak 
« ſioners propoſe to us .Eaws.equally favourable to 
« the SOV, of che Pec 


arties. A Senate, 


tisſted that thoſe whom they "ould pitch upon 


(fon this Collection, would bring home no- 
= — 4 to Pe OT. And the. Tri- 
. reformed by the Model. _of 2 Ls 

IC the whole Authorit lay ins Son 


iy of. the People, beſtowed.; the 


og dis declared, that in Name of the Peopl 
E, e which de. had 133 
der uuyen 


TBS So 20 But Remilius, 
8 chu cha he en i other Recor 


> * N * 7 Pp 
* * 
? «8 4 


ple 9 eee i 


thoſe Embaſſadors no body. dif Re Als 15 


745 ; Stccing himſelf, 8 4 gh . 


om the Hand of an Enemy. He 


wer always to Ipeak his ph: gy with 
5 Roman Senator: den 
ted c 0 
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think it Sacrilege not to pay it. The Senathſcoy- 
ſultum was then drawn and confirmed the 
unanimous Voice of the People; and in purſuance 
thereof the Senate ſent as Ambaffadofs Athens, 
Sp. *Poſthumius, | A. Mailius, and P. Snlpitius Ca- 
merinus, with Directions to gather the Laws and 
Cuſtorns of chat City, and of the other Republics 
of Greece, During the Reſt of that Year the 


Year of State was pretty quiet; but the next Year, in 
100% the Conſulate of P. Caratias and Sextus Quintilins, 


almoſt all Italy was afflicted with a Plague. The 
Conſul e four Tribunes of the People, 
died of it. The People diſperſed Hittnfelves o 
all Sides e to avoid it. Nome in this" a] Deſo- 
lation became a Defart, and ſome Surprize Was 
to be feared from the" gu, the v and the 

Sabiner: But the Contagion raged àmo Ko 
too with the ſame ehe a e e 


ee ſerxed inſteacl ngth and eee to 
785 —_— 


| Fear The next Year began ich bappür Aukicak: 

_ The be” Plats ceaſed in the Conſul gn P. Seftius 

Ambaſa- Capitolinus and T. Mentnius, and the Ambaffadors 
returned that had been ſent to collect the Laws 
of Greece.” The Trihunes of the People preſently 
Liv. 1 15 made warm Inſtances to the Conſuls e Elec- 
1 85 95 the Commiffioners of Decemvirs "that were 


wirs de- ed in the great Work of fi d 
mandia, Boch of Laar for the Gelee of the Com- 


but Menenius, who looked 


State to be icious, 
forgot the Va t pd Fo er 
the Tribunes, put ol ihe Eon 28 28 . 
ben. He at firſt cicctilecl Miner rf r-account 
f the Neceffiry' chere was of chooſing firſt he 
S next” Year?! He"faid; that — great 
Bo OTE er their Con 


ö e * 


me n Seſtius was not fern mpg 
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men fps. Ayes be done in it till they were ap⸗ =» 


nay, and not without their Participation; 

ut this as only a Pretence: He flattered himſelf 

that the Election of the Conſuls would ſuſpend 

that of the Decemvirs, or at leaſt, that the Diffe- 

rence which might happen between them would 
weaken the Kolbe of thoſe new Magiſtrates 

The Impatience of rhe Tribunes haſtened on the 


Comitia. Apprus Cr aupits was choſen firſt Con- 2 
ſul: This was the third from Father to Son in the © Go 


GO Family that hail been ' raiſed to that Dig- 
All the Patricians\gave'him their Voices, in 


onſul. 


Hopes he would be no leſs zealous for the Power of 


the Senate than his Anceſtors. T. Genutius was 
named for his Colleague.' The Tribunes, after 


this Election was over, renewed their Purſuit and | 


Solicitations to the Conſuls then in Office, to 


oblige them to proceed to the Nomination of the 
Decemvirs. Menenius, who made nothing but dread- 


ful Predictions of the Innovations to de brought 
in, confined himſelf to his Houſe under Pretence 
of Sickneſs,” and choſe rather not to ſtir out of it 
than be forced, if he went to the Senate, to pro- 
poſe there the Buſineſs of the new Laws. Seftius, 
on his Part, though more favourable to the Tribunes, 
did not think it would be decent for him to take 
upon him the Direction of {6 great an Affair 8 
out the Preſence and Agreement of his Collea 


The Tribunes, who were very jealous all = 


theſe Delays; a plied to Appius and his Colle: 

the Confuls elect for the enſuing Year : — 

found Means to bring them into their Intereſts, 

in all Likelihood by giving them Hopes of having 

the greateſt Share in the Commiſſion for the creat- 

ing of the Laws. After having made ſure of 
| thoſe two Senators, whoſe Election of "the enſu- 


ing Conſulate gave them a greater en of $ 
introduced them into an Aſſembly of the e, 


5 rg they. at" on 7 to- fake 


Meaſures 


Claudius 


1 
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Meaſures againſt the ſtudied Put-offs of che Con- 


ſuls then in Poſt. Appius mounting the Roftrum; 
ſpoke ſo artfully, that without declaring again 
he Senate, he won the Hearts of the People. The 


the People. chief Heads of his Diſcourſe turned upon the Juſ- 


tice of eſtabliſning equitable Laws among all the 
Citizens, to the Intent that Rome, ſo long ſplit into 
two Parties, and in a Manner into two different 
Cities, might for the future make but one Com- 
monwealth. He added, that he was convinced 
the Nomination of the Decemvirs ought not to 


be deferred any longer; that the Propoſal ought to 


be made to the Senate forthwith; and that if his 
Election to the Conſulate and that of his Colleague 
were any manner of Hindrance to the Appoint: 


ment and Authority of the Decemvirs, they. were 


ready to n and declared that they actually 
did ſo, and they would gladly ſacrifice even their 

Lives to procure ſo great a Benefit to their Coun⸗ 
try, as Peace and Union among their | Fellow- 


_ citizens, | 


This Diſcourſe was looked upon by. the greateſt 
Part of the Aſſembly to be that of a true Repub- 
lican, that ſincerely loved his Country's Li: 
berty. The People eſpecially, who expected no- 
thing like this from a Patrician of the Claudian 
Family, heard him with no leſs Pleaſure than Sur- 


prize. Some Senators on the contrary, who knew 


the proud ambitious Diſpoſition of Apprus, very 
much feared, that under this ſeeming Moderation 
and diſintereſted Outſide, he concealed Deſigns 
of a very different Nature. But as this; after all, 
was mere Suſpicion, the Patricians, as well as the 
Plebeians, gave great Praiſes to the Abdication he 
ſo freely made of his Title to the Conſulate. The 
next Work was to bring the Affair before the Se- 
nate. Menenius, truſting to the Engagements he 


had privately entered into with his Colleague, ſtill 
feigned to be ſick, in order to avoid convening 


— 


that 
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that Body; but Seſtius, won over probably by | 4 


Promiſe of being included in the Number of De- 
cemvirs, broke his Word with him: He aſſembled 
the Senate, and propoſed the Nomination of the 
Decemvirs, The Opinions were divided, as uſual, 
ſome Senators, fond of the old Cuſtoms, were 
averſe to all Changes in the Government of the 
State, and the Adminiſtration of Juſtice : But 
Appius, who had a ſtrong Party in the Society, 
maintained on the contrary, that there was great 
Juſtice in eſtabliſhing with the People's Conſent, 
Laws that might be'conſtant Rules for the future 
to direct the Judgments of the Magiſtrates. ' And 
this at laſt was carried by Plurality of Voices. It 
was reſolved to proceed forthwith to the Nomi- 


nation of the Decemvirs; but this created a ner 
Difficulty. . The Tribunes of the People demand- 

| 7 nld be let 
into that Commiſſion. All the Senators unani- 


ed in their Name, that five Plebeians f 
mouſly oppoſed this Pretenſion: They repreſented, 
that as the Decemvirs were to take "he Place and 
the Authority of the Confuls, it was a Thing 
unheard of, that common Plebeians, who were by 
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their very Birth excluded from all Curule Magi. 


ſtracies, ſhould be inveſted with the fovereign 


Power. The Tribunes found plainly that the- 
Senate would never give up this Point, After many 


Reaſons offered on both Sides, they at length de- 
fiſted from their Demand, for fear the Nomina- 
tion of Decemvirs - ſhould be dropped entirel 


lY 3 Decem- 


and ſo it was agreed that they ſhould all be choſen vir: cre- | 
out of the Body of the Senate; that thoſe Com e 


miſſioners ſnould, for one whole Vear, be inveſted 
with the ſovereign Power, without any Appeal 


from their Judgments and Decrees; that during 


the ſaid Space of Time, there ſhould be neither 


= * 


Conſuls nor Tribunes; that the Authority and 


Functions of all the other Magiſtrates | ſhould 
be ſuſpended during their Adminiſtration; that 
; - I | . 5 8 fs U L ; e 5 * they | 
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| they ſhould draw up a Body of Laws extracted 
from thoſe of Greece, and from the antient Uſages 
of Rome; and that after they had been communi- 
cated to the Senate and People, and had received 
their Confirmation, they ſhould always for the 


future be ſtrictly 


obſerved in the Government of 


the State and the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 

Some time afterwards, a ſolemn Aſſembly was 
held of the whole Roman People convened by 
Centuries: This Aſſembly was preceded by Au- 


ſpi 


ch 


ces, and the other Ceremonies of Religion; 
ey went then upon the Election of the Decem- 


rar of virs. Aplus CLavpivs and T. Genutius were 


Rome pp firſt; and it was thought they deſerved 
* this honourable Preference for the 
dication they had made of the Con 
Votes fell next 
lius, A. Manlius, 


Tg Ab- 
r Ja 
Sulpitius, P. Curatius, T. Ro- 


milius, Sp. Poſthumius, all conſular Perſons. The 
Senate hoped they had made choice of the moſt 
zealous Defenders of their Prerogatives ; but 
moſt of them, to attain this - Dignity, had en- 
tered into private Engaz ments with» the Tri- 


bunes of the People. 


us each Party looked 


upon this Election as their own particular Work, 
and concurred jointly in it, though with Views - 
widely different. Though Appius was the firſt, 
and in a manner the Head df the College of 
Decemvirs, yet he lived with his Colleagues in 
a perfect Equality and good Underſtanding. He 


eſpec 


| ally affected the moſt popular Behaviour; 


at he met in. his 


degation. Way; he took upon himſelf. the Care of their 
'- Afﬀaxirs and Intereſts, and procured them ſpeedy 
Juſtice. Each Decemvir preſided in his Turn one 

whole Day: He had then the twelve Lictors, who 
walked before him with the Faſces.- They ſuc- 
ceſſively diſpenſed Juſtice in the Forum, which 

they did with ſo much Equity, that the People; 


\ 


| - 


8 charmed 
„ 3 


charmed with their Conduct, ſeemed to have for- 
got their Tribunes. Moſt of them prayed to the 
Gods for the Continuance of a Government fo 
full of Moderation; nay, there were many Ple- 
| #tians' who declared, that inſtead of reſtoring: the 
Conſulſhip and Tribunate, the beſt Thing they 
could do, would be to find Ways to make the De- 
cemvirate perpetual. The Decemvirs laboured 75 , 
with great Application that whole Year upon the M : 
Compilation of the Laws, which they gathered 
partly from the ancient Pecrees of the Rings of 
Rome, and partly from the Laws of Greece, which 
one Hermodorus of Ep 25 who happened to be * . 34. 
then at Rome, interpreted to them. When their 
Work was completed, they propoſed it in ten 
Tables, of which only a few Fragments are come 
down to us. Some relate to the Concerns of Re. Cicei. de 
ligion, others to the public Right, and the greater S 3. 
Part to private Perſons. Theſe Tables were 
affixed up in Public, that every Man might read 
them, make his Reflections upon them, and com- 
municate them to the Decemvirs, before they re- 
ceived the Force of Laws: They wefe then carried 
before the Senate, where they were examined and 
agreed to by Plurality of Voices; and it was de- 
creed by a Snaraſcen/altas that the Comitia of Cen- 
turies ſhould immediately be called to haye them 
ratified by the whole Roman People. —_ 


The Day of the Aſſembly being come, the Au: 
ſpices were ſolemnly taken, and the Laws read 
over again in Preſence of the Minitters of Reli- 
gion. The Decemvirs repreſented to the People 
with great Modeſty, that they did not know th 
had omitted any Thing which ſeemed neceſſary 
for the Preſervation of Liberty, and the Eftablifhs 
ment of that Equality which was ſo neceſſary in 
a Republic: - That however they would have their 
Fellow-citizens . examine their Performance care- 
fully, and declare freely what they conceived 
VF 3 „ ought 


J 


0 
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ought to be retrenched or added; to the Intent 
that for the future the People might live under 
Laws which they themſelves might be ſaid. th 


have made, rather than approved. A Diſcourſe 


ſo modeſt and candid had no other Anſwer but 
the higheſt Praiſes. The Laws contained in the 


ten Tables were received with the Conſent of all 


the Centuries : There were only ſome few par- 


other Tables, and that. 


ticular Perſons who were of 8. 5 that ſeveral 
Regulations were 2 which might make two 
they were added to the 


former ten, they ſhould then have a complete 
Body of the whole Roman Law, This Defect 
created a Deſire to make another Election of De- 


De De- 


 cemevirate 
Continues 


cemvirs for one Year more. The Senate and the 
People equally approved of this Deſign, though for 


different Ends. The People only wanted to keep 


back the Reſtoration of the Conſular Authority, 


Appius's 
Ambition 
and Difſi- 
mulation. 


which they were jealous of; and the Senate | 
their Parts were glad to be freed of the Tribunes, 
who were ſo odious to them. 5 
The Aſſembly being agreed, the Day was ap- 
pointed for proceeding to a new Election of Be- 
cemuirs. During the Interval before the Comitia, 
the Senate fell into Diviſions about that Dignity, 
Some. aſpired to it out of Ambition; others, who 
t firſt had been the greateſt Sticklers againſt its 
ſtabliſhment, courted. it then, but only in order 


to exclude thoſe whoſe Conduct and Deſigns they 


ſuſpected. Appius pretended not to deſire it at 
all; and to induce his Colleagues to renounce it, 
he declared ee that having fully performed 
the Duty of good Citizens by the aſſiduous La- 
bour of a whole Year, it was now juſt to grant them 


ſome Repoſe by appointing others to ſucceed 


* 


them. . 
But this public and avowed Engagements with 
the Duilli and Icilii, that is to ſay, with the Heads 

of the People, and the Favourers of the former 
5 5 | 9 ? 


Tribunes of that Name; the Pains he took to 


make himſelf agreeable to the Plobeians; his Aﬀa- 


bility and Moderation, ſo; contrary to the Pride of 
which the Claudian Family was accuſed ; all this 
gave great Uneaſineſs to his Rivals, and rendered 
him ſuſpicious to his Colleagues :; Theſe latter, to 
make ſage of his Excluſion, . appointed him i 0 
ſide at the new Election; and as it was the C 
for him that preſided in the Aſſembly to name 
thoſe who courted the Poſt that was to be filled, 
they N that after the Declaration he had 
made of 


have the Face to name himſelf for a Candidate: Be: 


ſides that was a thing unheard. of, that he who 


preſided at the Benin ſhould propoſe himſelf, 
excepting indeed an Inſtance or two. of ſome Tri- 
bunes of the People, ho, upon the like Occaſions, 
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s renouncing that Dignity, he could not 


had not been aſhamed to a uſe the Confidence of 


their Fellow- citizens. Aprius had no more Mo- 


deſty than thoſe ambitious Plebeiant. The Day of 1 tar Tx 
Election being come, contrary to all Rules of Pe- 5 


cency, he named himſelf for firſt Decemvir; and 
the People, ever he Tools of thoſe who know how 
to blind them with an Appearance of acting for 


7 


dinary a Nomination. That Decemvir had the Cun- 


ning then to get the Majority of Votes for Quintus | 


Fabius Vibulanus, a Confulas Perſon indeed, and of 
Manners too till then unblameable, but of a ſlow 
inactive Temper, naturally averſe to Buſineſs, with- 
out Reſolution, and uncapable of withſtanding him 
in the Execution of the Deſigns which he. was me- 
ditating. It was upon the ſame Motive, that he 
next- got the Election to fall upon M. Cornelius, 
M. Servilius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M. Ra- 


buleius, Senators very little eſteemed in their own 
Body, but devoted to his Service; and by his pri- 


vate Brigues they carried that Dignity from the 
, and even from his own Uncle Claudius, 
5 aà zealous 
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a zealous Patrician, whom he excluded, as well as 
all his Colleagues in the firſt Decemvirate. Laſtly, 


what ſurprized and alarmed the Senate was, that 


Appius, forgetting his own Glory and that of his 
Anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of Complaiſance 
to the late Tribunes, to whom he had ſold. his 
Faith, to propoſe three Plebeians for Decemvirs, 
pretending it was but juſt, that there ſhould be 
ſomebody in that College to take care of the In- 
tereſts of the People; Thus he brought in Q. Pe. 
Pius, C. Dueiliut, and Sp. :Oppins, three Pie. 
Zeians, excluded by their Birth from thoſe prime 
Nagiſtracies, and who attained them only for 
having borne Apprvs through all the Voices of the 
People, whom they led as they pleaſed, and whom 
hey had perſuaded to be for him, ackerding: 20 the 
private Agreement detween chem. 1 8 
Appius at length ſeeing himſelf, by means of 
his Diſſienutation And Cabals, arrived-at the Head 


Zh rag of the Decemvirate,' thought now of nothin Na 


— 
. 


how to make his Dominion perpetual; he i 
dlately afſembked his new Colleagues, who — 
all obliged to Hun for their Dignity; then throw- 
ing off the Mafk of A Republican, he repreſented 
to them, that nothing Was more eaſy than to re- 
tain the ſovereign Power for their whole Lives; 
* they were ent trüſted with a Commiſſion where. 
in the Conſular! Authority and the Triburlitian 
Power were both- united; that the Senate and 
People, always at Variance,” rather than ſee the 
Reſtoration of''rhoſe two Mapiſtracies, Whick were 
equally odious to them, would chooſe to leave rhe 
Government a as a Pledge in their Hands; that the 
private People would by Degrees grow accuſtomed 
to their Authority; and that to preſerve it, they 
muſt bring into their Tribunal the Cognizance 
of all manner of Affairs, without ſuffering them 
to be carried either before the Senate, or the 
Aſſembly of the People: That above m_ Wy 
. ER ns : thou 
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ſhould: carefully avoid convening either of thoſe 
two Bocdies, Aich might make them ſenſible 
either of their Rights or Strength: That there 
would always de found in ſuch Afſemblies unquiet 
Spirits, impatient of all Dominion; and that to 
render the Authority of the Decemvirate. ankhokis 


able, it behoved the Decemvirs to continue 


firmly united among themſelves : That they ought 
to have a mutual Complaiſance for each other; 
that the whole College ought to intereſt themſelves 
warmly for the particular Affairs of each Decem- 
vir; and he added, that he thought they ſnould 
all bind themſelves by the moſt ſolemn Oaths, 


never to interrupt one another in the Execution | 
of their particular Deſigns. As this Propoſal of 


Appius agreeably flattered the Ambition 6 of his 


Colleagues, they ' readily came into his Scheme. 
Every one uded his Thought; all took the 


Oaths that: he — — and unanimouſly 


to omit nothing ht ſerve to their keepi 
as lo — * Empire and — 
Which ha. i —— to ks but for one 


1 Tear: it on mew! "Conſpiracy . the Public 
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D. 10. 


ud fin. 


pores new Magiſtrates entered into Poſſelion Id. Ibid. 


| * their Dignity on the des of May; and to ſtrike ia 15th of 


immediate Terror and Reſpect into the People, 
bw appeared in public each with twelve Lictors 


* . —.— Faſees, like thoſe that 


ancient Kings of Rome, or 
the . he . that the pon, was filled with 
a-hundred and rwenty Lictors, Who diſperſed the 
Multitude with a Pride and State inſupportable in 


2 City where and Equality Always rei 
deore. The — — this Teen 


May. 


Danny of 


e Decem- 


Parade of Tyr without Indignation. The 7. 


Toimpariſon they detween the” Moderation 
ef ce Confuls? amd the pompous and haugh 
Behaviour: of. che * ſoon Jed" ther: 


regret 
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regret their old Government. They complained 
in private, that now ten Kings were ſet up over 


them inſtead: of two Conſuls. But theſe Reflec- 


tions came too late, and it was no l in their 
Power to undo their own Work. The Decem: 
virs began to reign imperiouſly, and with a de- 
ſpotic Authority. Beſides their Lictors, they were 
always ſurrounded: by a Band of Fellows without 


Houſe or Home, moſt of them blackened with 
Crimes, or loaded with Debts, and that could 


find no Safety but in the Troubles of the State: 
But what was ſtill more deplorable, there followed 
in the Train of theſe new Magiſtrates a Crowd 
of young Patricians, who - preferring Licentiouſ- 
neſs to Liberty, made their Court to the Diſpen- 


ſers of Favours in the moſt abject Manner: Nay, 
and to gratify their Paſſions, and provide for their 


Pleaſures, did not bluſn to be the Miniſters and 


Accomplices to thoſe of the Decemvirs. There 
was now no Aſylum that could be called ſafe: for 


Beauty and Virtue. Thoſe unbridled Youth, un- 


der Shelter of the ſovereign Power, tore the Daugh- 


ter out of the Boſom of her Mother with Impunity; 
others, upon frivolous Pretenſions, took Poſſeſſion 


of the Eſtates of their Neighbours that lay con- 


Vvenient for them: In vain, Complaint was made 


to the Decemvirs; the unhappy People were driven 


away with Contempt, and Favour and Self. intereſt 
ſat in the Place of Law. and Juſtice. If any 
Citizen, warmed with a remaining Spark of the 
ancient Liberty, was ſo bold as to expreſs his Re- 
ſentment, thoſe Tyrants ordered him to be beaten 
with Rods like a Slave; others were baniſned; 


ſome were even put to Death; and Confiſcas 
tion always followed the Puniſhment of the poor 
; bs 1 1 FF 


Wretches. 


The People; groaning under ſo -tyrahnical-'a 
Dominion, turned their Eyes to the Senate; 
from whence they hoped for Liberty: But _ 
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of the Senators, dreading the Fury of the De- 
cemvirs, were retired into the Country. Thoſe 
that ſtaid in the City were not diſpleaſed to 
find that the Severity of the preſent Government 

made them wiſh for that of the Conſuls; and 
they flattered them ſelves the People would glad- 
ly give up their Tribunes, if they could but 
2 delivered from the Dominion of the Du 
virs. 

C. Claudius, a :Confutzr Perſon, und Appivs's 
Uncle, deeply concerned to fee his Nephew make 
himſelf the Tyrant of his Country, went ſeveral 
Times to get to the Speech of him, to put him in 
mind how much he ſhamed the Memory of his 
Anceſtors by ſo odious a Conduct: But the Head 
of the Decemvirs, who could not bear the Thoughts 
of his Remonſtrances, eluded” his Viſits with dif- 
ferent Pretences. C. Claudius could never penetrate 
ſo far as his Apartment, and that old Magiſtrate 
found by Experience, that Tyrants never own 
Udier Relations or Friends. | 

In the mean time thoſe new Magiſtrates added 7 7 
two Tables of Laws to the Ten that had been 4% . "Tem. 
promulgated the Year before; but they ſettled 
nothing in them about the Partition of the con- 
qu Lands. It was particularly obſerved alſo, 
at in the-two laſt Tables there was an Article 
prokibiting Alliances between the Patricians and 
Plebeians by Inter-Marriage, and that they had 
made an expreſs Law of an old Cuſtom, It was 
ſuſpected that the Decemvirs eſtabliſhed this new 

Law, and at the ſame Time glected to make 
any Regulations in the Buſineſs of the Partition of 

Lands, only to perpetuate the Diviſion between 
the two Orders of the Republic. They were ap- 
prehenſive, that if the Nobility and People ſhould 
ever unite, they would turn againſt them that an - 
cient Animoſity which it was ſo much their In- 
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of theſe Decemvirs was to hold but for one Year; 
it was hoped their Tyranny would expire with 
that Term. But the Jdes of May came, and not 
the leaſt Appearance of any Comitia, or of an Afſ- 


I Uſur pation ſembly for an Election: The Tyrants then ſhewed 
vf the De- themſelves bare-faced, and in Spite both of Senate 


and People retained the Government, without any 
other Title but Force and Violence. All that gave 
them the leaſt Umbrage were proſcribed : Many 
Citizens voluntarily baniſhed themſelves from their 
Country ; ſome took Refuge even among the Latins 
and Hernici; and Rome, now almoſt a Deſart, was 
left a Prey to thoſe Tyrants. | ES 

Every Body ſecretly: deplored the Loſs of Li- 
berty, but not one Citizen in the whole Republic 


was ſo generous as to attempt to break their 
Chains. The Roman People ſeemed to have loſt 


that Courage which before got them ſo much 
Fear and Reſpect among their Neighbours. The 
Latins, and thoſe that had ſubmitted to the Do- 
minion of the Romans, deſpiſed the Orders that 


were ſent them, as if they could not bear to ſee 
the Empire remain in a City which had loſt its own 
Liberty; and the Aqui and Sabines made In- 


curſions quite up to the very Gates of Rome with 
hoſe eternal Enemies of the Republic, taking 


Advantage of the Conſternation the Roman Peo- 


ple was in, raiſed two Armies. The Sabines ad- 
vanced along the Tyber to within an hundred and 
forty Stadia of Rome ; and the Ægqui, after having 


| plundered the Territory of Tuſculum, came and 


encamped near Algidum. Thoſe two Armies ſeemed 


to threaten Rome with a Siege. This News very 


much ſurprized the Decemvirs; they were obliged 
to arm on their Parts, but there was no doing this 
without the joint Conſent of the Senate and People, 
and they could not but know how odious they 
were to both. They had ſeveral Councils among 


-them- 
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themſelves, full of Trouble and Confuſion. The 

Queſtion was, Whether they ſhould apply to the 

People, or the Senate? and what perplexed the 

Decemvirs moſt was, their Fear that the Year of 

their Magiſtracy being expired, the very Right of 

Convocation would be diſputed with them, as be- 

ing now but mere private Men. At length, after 

ſeveral Deliberations, as the Decemvirs were moſt 

of them of the Body of the Senate, and had 

Friends in it, they determined to call that, and 

agreed upon the Part that each of them ſhould act 

in the Aﬀembly. Their Creatures undertook to 

_ anſwer the Complaints of thoſe that ſhould demand 

the Abolition of the Decemvirate : They choſe. 

this Way in Hopes they ſhould obtain a Levy of 

Troops by their Intereſt; and they thought the 

People, as much as they ſeemed enraged, could 

not reſiſt it, having with their Tribunes loft the 

Privilege of Oppoſition. 

A Herald, by the Decemvirs Order, immedi- Year of 
ately convened the Senate; they then went to id Rome 
themſelves, but they found none there but their 
own Adherents. The other Senators had thrown 
up the Care of the public Affairs, and were retired, 
as we ſaid before, to their Country Houſes, The 
Decemvirs ſent Meſſengers thither to them, ap- 
pointing another Aſſembly for next Day. Moſt 
of them returned to Rome, and came to the Se- 
nate; but with Views widely different from thoſe 
of the Decemvirs. Appius, in a ſtudied Diſ- 
courſe, laid open the Neceſſity of taking Arms 
- repel the Incurſions of the Agazi and the Sa- 

Bines. 3 | 

L. Valerius Potitus, without waiting till it came P. H. I. rr. 
to his Turn to give his Opinion, Pony ſtood — au gt 
up. He was the Son of that Valerius who was tus'sIntre- * 
Nain at the Head of the Romans fighting againſt 2/9: 
Herdonius, and Grandſon of the famous VALERIUs, 
ſurnamed Publicola, one of the chief Founders of 
_ Vt. L * the 
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the public Liberty. Appius fearing that a Man 
of his Birth and Character, if he ſpoke firſt, 
would propoſe ſomething contrary to the Intereſt 


of the Decemvirs, ſternly commanded him to fit 


down and hold his Peace, and wait till Senators 
older than himſelf, and more conſiderable in the 
Republic, had declared their Opinions firſt. [ 
« would have done ſo, replied Valerius calmly, 
if I had nothing to ſpeak upon but the Buſineſs 
% you propoſed ; but the Liberty of the Repub- 


lic is to be looked to firſt, Shall it ever be ſaid 


„chat a mere private Man, whoſe Magiſtracy is 
« expired, impoſed Silence upon Valerius? Muſt 


your Tyranny reduce a Senator to regret that 


« Aſſiſtance which the meaneſt of the People uſed 
« to receive from the Oppoſition of their Tri- 
« bunes? But ſince you Ka your Colleagues have . 
e uſurped their Power, I appeal to thoſe very Col. 
« leagues, not ſo much with Hopes of being re- 
e lieved by them, as to lay open to the Eyes of the 
« World the Conſpiracy you have formed againſt 
% the public Liberty. And you eſpecially, Fa- 
% bjus Vibulanus, you that have been honoured 
„ with three Contulates, will you give Occaſion _ 
& for Men to ſay, that out of Complaiſance to Ty- 
&« rants you betrayed the Intereſts of your Coun- 
«yy 7” | . 

Fabius, doubtſul and confounded, knew not 
what to anſwer: But Appius, tranſported with 
Rage, cried out to him once more to hold his 
Peace; and the other Decemvirs threatened to have 
him thrown down from the Top of the Tarpeian 
Rock, as an Incendiary and Diſturber of the pub- 


lic Quiet. A Way of proceeding. ſo violent and ſo 


1 


M. Hora - 
. tius3arha- 
tus's Iaty/e- 


piidi y. | 


extraordinary in a Body where all were indeed upon 
a perfect Equality, filled the whole Aſſembly 
with Indignation : M. Horatius Barbatus ſeemed 
moſt provoked at it. He was Grandſon of that 
Hor Arrius Cocles, who, in Defence of his Coun- 

| try's 
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try's Liberty, ſuſtained alone upon a Bridge the 
Shock of Porſenna's whole Army. The ſame Re- 
publican Spirit that had been ſogreat an Honour to 


the Fathers, deſcended to their Children. The 
Horatius we now ſpeak of, not able ng longer to 


bear the Pride and Inſolence of the Decemvirs, 


ſtood up, and money called them the Targquins 


and Tyrants of their Country, 


« You tell us, ſays he, of the War of the Sa- 


« Bines, as if the Roman People had any Enemies 
greater than yourſelves. I would gladly know 
« by what Authority you convened this Aſſembly, 


« and by what Right you pretend to preſide in it? 


« Is not the Time of your Magiſtracy expired? 


« Do you not know that the Power of the De- 


« cemvirate was given you but for one Year? We 
« choſe you to eſtabliſh ſuch Laws as were fit for 


« a free State to ſubmit to, and you have left no 


Foot- ſtep of that Equality which was the ſole 
Object the Romans had in View. You have ſu 


« preſſed the Aſſemblies of the People, and the 


« Convocations of the Senate. There is now no 


« Talk of, Elections, neither of Conſuls, nor of 


* Tribunes. All the annual Magiſtracies are 
« aboiiſhed : You have totally ſubverted the an- 
„ cient Order of Government, to build upon its 


*« Ruins your own particular. Empire and Domi- 


4 nion. But know, that the Blood of Valerius and 


Horatius, who formerly drove the Targuins out 


« of Rome, yet runs in the Veins of their De- 
% ſcendants; We have the ſame Courage and 


the ſame Zeal for the Liberty of our Country. 
* The Gods, Protectors of this City, will grant 
* us the ſame Succeſs; and I hope the People, 


* no leſs jealous of their Freedom than their 


* Anceſtors, will never deſert us in ſo juſt a 


« Cauſe,” | 1 
A Diſcourſe ſo reſolute, quite ſtunned the De. 


cemvirs ; They knew not whether they ſhould 


A 3 ſhew 
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ſhew their Anger, or affect Moderation. Appius, 

to ſoften the Minds of the Senate, repreſented that 

they were ſo far from ſetting up for Tyrants, that 

they had called the Senate only to take its Advice 

upon the preſent State of Affairs: that if he 

had impoſed Silence upon Valerius, it was only to 

oblige him to conform to the ordinary Method, 

which was, that every Man ſhould ſpeak accord- 

ing to his Rank, unleſs he was particularly applied 

to by him that preſided in the Senate. Then turn- 

ing to his Uncle C. Claudius, he bid him ſpeak 

his Mind with all the Freedom that the Aſſembly 

could wiſh for. He flattered himſelf, that the In- 

tereſt of his Family, the Ties of Blood, and, in 

ſome meaſure, the Honour he did him in aſking 

his Opinion firſt, would induce him to coufute 

what ſeemed too harſh againſt him in Horatrus's - 

| C.Claudi- Speech. But he directed himſelf to a true Roman, 

8 ova and one that would have ſacrificed his own Chil- 
| dren to the Preſervation of the public Liberty: 

He had even been very often, as we ſaid before, 

at his Nephew Aeeivs's Houſe to endeavour to 

13 make him ſenſible of the Unlawfulneſs of his Go- 

vernment; but the Servants, by their Maſter's Di- 

rection, had always kept him from his Preſence 

with various Excuſes, and he had no Opportunity, 

Ez but in ſo public an Aſſembly, to tell him his 
Thoughts ſincerely. © 5 

That Senator obſerved firſt to the Aſſembly, 

that two Affairs of different Natures were then to 

be conſidered of; a War which was to be car- 

ried on Abroad, and remedying the Diſſenſions 

which raged at Home with relation to the Go- 

vernment. That what was termed a War, was 

nothing but ſome tranſient Incurſions of a few 

Parties of the Enemy, who ventured to come 

near the Frontiers of the State, only upon the En: 

couragement of the inteſtine Diviſions that ſplit 

the Republic; that therezore they 3 

: | ettle 
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| ſettle Peace and Union in the City, and that then 
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only diſplaying the Standards of the Legions would 


be enough to frighten away the Aqui, and the 
Sabines, over whom the Romans had already ſo 
often triumphed. But that he doubted whether 
che People would range themſelves under the En- 
ſigns of the Decemvirs, whom they juſtly looked 
upon as private Men, who had uſurped the ſo- 
vereign Power, and without either the Agreement 
of the Senate, or Conſent of the People, had by 
their own private Authority continued themſelves 
in the Government of the State. Then directing 
his Speech to Appaus: © Can you be now to learn, 


« ſaid he to him, how very odious ſo unjuſt an - 


« Enterprize is to all good Men? And if you 
doubt it, the voluntary Exile to which our moſt 
<« 1lluſtrious Senators have condemned themſelves, 
<« does it not ſufficiently ſhew that they look upon 
„you to be no better than a Tyrant? The 
« Senate very impatiently bears that you ſhould 
rob them of their Authority; the People de- 
« manded their Right of Appeal, or that of O 

e poſition, which you have ſuppreſſed ; all our Ci- 


tizens call upon you, ſome for their Eſtates, . 


« which have been made a Prey to your Ruffians, 
« others for their Daughters, which you have forced 
% away to ſatisfy your guilty Paſſions. The whole 
« City, the whole Nation deteſt a Magiſtracy, 


e which has deſtroyed their Liberty, aboliſhed the 


« Uſe of Comitia, uſurped the legal Authority of 
* the Conſuls, and put down the Power of the 
„ Tribunes. Reſtore. to the Commonwealth the 
« Power with which ſhe intruſted you but for 
« one Year; reſtore to us our antient Form of 
« Government z reſtore yourſelves to your own 


*« Innocence. Call to mind your former Virtue, 


* and generouſly quit, together with an unwarrant- 
& able Power, the Name of a Decemvir, which 


« you have made ſo odious. I conjure you to this 
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* by our common Anceſtors, by the Manes of 
« your Father, that illuſtrious Citizen, who left 


« you ſo noble an Example of Moderation, and 


« of Zeal for the public Liberty; I conjure 
© you above all, by your own Preſervation, and 


the Care of your Life, which you muſt unavoid- 
e ably loſe by ſome ignominious Puniſhment, if 


you obſtinately perſiſt to hold any longer the 


„ unjuſt Power which you have uſurped over your 


| Appius's 
Confuſion. 


M. Cor- 
nelius's 
Pride. / 


% Fellow-citizens.” 5 

Appius, covered with Shame at ſuch juſt Re- 
proaches, had not Power to anſwer: His Silence 
was looked upon as a tacit Confeſſion of his In- 


juſtice, and even as an approaching Diſpoſition to 


abdicate the Decemvirate. But M. Cornelius, one 
of his Colleagues, taking upon him to ſpeak, and 
applying hinfelf directly to C. Claudius, told him 


proudly, that thoſe who had the Government of 


the Republic, did not ſtand in need of his Advice 


to direct their Conduct; that if he thought he 


had a Right to give particular Counſels to his 
Nephew, 2 might go to him at his Houſe; that 
in the Senate nothing was to be debated but the 
Affairs of the Public; and that they were now 
met upon the Neceſſity of taking up Arms againſt 


the Aqui and Sabines, who were advancing to- 


wards Rome, and that he might ſpeak his Opi- 


nion as to this Point, without running wide of 


cc 


the Purpoſe in hand by unneceſſary Digreſſions. 
Claudius, yet more provoked at the ſcornful St- 
lence of Appius than at his Colleague's inſolent 
Anſwer, turned to the, Senate; „Since my Ne- 
phew, ſays he, will not condeſcend to ſpeak to 
me, neither in his own Houſe, nor in full Se- 
nate, and J am ſo unhappy as to ſee the Tyrant 
, of my Country ariſe out of my own Family, 1 
declare, Conſcript Fathers, that 1 am refolved 
to retire to Regillus: T baniſh' myſelf from 


xe 
«c 
te 
ce 
* 

te 
. 


ifs Rome, and make an Oath never to enter it 
| Ss &' „ we ©, 4. ors S#= @ 8 * * "oy 


e again 
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« again but with our Liberty. However, to fulfil. 
_ « the Obligation I lic under of giving my Opt- 
„nion wita relation to the prefent Buſineſs, I do 
„not think that any Levy of Troops ought 
e to be made till Conſuls are firſt choſen to lead 
« them.” | & HE 

L. Quintius Cincinnatus, T. Quintius Capitolinus, 
and L. Lucretius, all conſular Perſons, and the 
principal Men in the Senate, declared themſelves 
of the ſame Opinion, and one after another voted 
for the Abolition of the Decemvirate. M. Cor- 
nelius, one of the Decemvirs, apprehending that 


the Authority of thoſe great Men would draw 
the Reſt of the Senate after them, interrupted the 


Order of gathering the Suffrages, and aſked the 
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Opinion of his Brother L. Cornelius, with whom L. Cor- 


nator riſing up, never went about to juſtify either 
the Authority or Conduct of the Decemvirs; but 
taking a more cunning Turn, he only repreſented, 


that he thought it would be expedient to defer the 
Election of new Magiſtrates till they had driven 


the Enemy out of the Territory of Rome. © Have 
e thoſe, ſaid he, who proſecute the Abdication of 
the Decemvirs with ſo much Warmth, had any 


he had before concerted the Speech he ſhould 3 : 
make in Defence of the Decemvirate. That Se- Fa of 


the De- 
cemvirs. 


Promiſe from the Aqui and Sabines, that theß 


vill put a Stop to the Progreſs of their Arms 
* till we have changed the Form of our Govern- 
ment? You know, ſaid he, Conſcript Fathers, 


4 the tedious Delays which our Elections require: 
« Firſt, there mult a Senatuſconſultum to ap- 


« point the Comitia; that Aſſembly, whether con- 
« vened by Centuries or by Tribes, cannot be held 
till ſeven-and-twenty Days after Notice given; 
« and before' the new Magiſtrates can be named 
and confirmed by a ſecond Afſembly, and have 
faken Poſſeſſion of the Government of the State, 
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kdhem long to come to an Engagement with the 
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and raiſed the Troops neceſſary to repel the Enemy, 
who will warrant us that we ſhall not ſee them at 
the Gates of Rome, and in a Condition to lay ſiege 
to the City ? Shall we go ridiculouſly and ſay 
to the Aquzi and Sabines, Gentlemen, pray ſuſ- 
pend the Progreſs of your Arms; let us be quiet 
till we have put an End to our Diviſions at 
Home; the Senate 1s not yet agreed about the 


Form of our Government; but when once the 


Conſulſhip is reſtored, when once we have new 
Magiſtrates at the Head of our Armies, then get 
ye out of our Territories without. Delay, take 
Branches of Vervain, and return and fue to us 
humbly for Peace, unleſs you have a mind to 
feel the Fury of our Legions ? Is ſuch a Diſcourſe 
fit to be heard in ſo venerable an Aſſembly? And 
yet theſe are the natural Conſequences of Clau- 
dias's Propoſal. Mine is, that our Decemvirs im- 
mediately inliſt the Legions, and march forth- 
with againſt the Enemies. Let us drive them 
from our Frontiers ; let us force them, by the 
Terror of our Arms, to befeech us to grant them 
Peace; and when we have ſecured ourſelves 
Abroad, then, Fathers, employ your Thoughts 
upon our domeſtic Affairs. Revoke, by your 
Authority that of the Decemvirs, if they will not 
lay it down themſelves with a good Grace: Call 
them to an Account for their Adminiſtration 
ele& new Magiſtrates in their Room, and let the 


% Republic return again to her antient Conſtitu- 


tion. But permit me to tell you, that in Matter 
of Government, Things muſt be done accordin 
to the preſent Conjuncture, and the Neceſſities o 
V | LN» 
The Creatures of the Decemvirs declared loudly 


for this Opinion. The younger Senators, when 
it came to their Turn to ſpeak, agreed to it, 
put of the Heat of their Courage, which made 


Foe. 


— > 
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Foe. Some of the oldeſt Senators were of the ſame 


Side, in Hopes that after the War was finiſhed, 


the Abdication of the Decemuirs would follow 


quietly of courſe, and ſo the Government return 
naturally into the Hands of the Conſuls; and that 
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prudent Magiſtrates, by their Moderation, might 


perhaps accuſtom the People, by ſlow Degrees, to 


do without their Tribunes. | 

Appius, who with a ſecret Pleaſure ſaw that 
the Majority were of the Opinion of Cornelius, 
did then only, for Form-ſake deſire that of Vale- 
rius, on whom he had impoſed Silence at the Be- 


ginning of the Aſſembly. * Is it poſſible, cried Bold Dip 
that Senator, that we can bear to ſee our Ty- az, 


« rants exerciſe their Dominion thus in the Se- 
H nate, and in the very Sanctuary of Liberty? My 
« Mouth was ſtopped when my ſpeaking could 
have been of any Service, and now I am allowed 
e to declare my Mind when the Votes are already 
„gathered, when the Majority has declared for 
<« the Opinion of Cornelius, and when all further 
% Remonſtrances are hardly to any Manner of Pur- 
„ poſe. However, I will not betray my Con- 


“ ſcience, and the Intereſts of my Country: I will 


+ ſpeak what I think of the Continuance of the 
„ Power which the Decemvirs have uſurped, and 
« I will do it with all the Courage and Freedom 
„ of a true Roman. a 
« I declare firſt, that I heartily ſubſcribe to all 
that C. Claudius has ſo wiſely repreſented to you 
with relation to the Neceſſity there is of creati 


% new Magiſtrates before we take the Field: But 


“ ſince L. Cornelius, the avowed Defender of Ty- 


Counſel into Ridicule, upon Pretence that the 
« Delays requiſite in the Election of thoſe Magiſ- 


„ trates would waſte the Time that ſhould be em- 


„ ployed in repelling the Enemy, I think myſelf 
0 obliged to ſhew you the Artifice that lies hid 


ranny, has endeavoured to turn ſo judicious a 


eius. 
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beneath this falſe Reaſoning. To convince you 
of it, do but call to Mind the Meaſures which 
the Republic took about ten Years ſince, againſt 
the ſame Enemies, in the Conſulate of C. Nau- 


ties and L. Minutius. 5 
« You know, that while Nautius was on one 


Side fighting againſt the Sabines, Minutius, his 


Colleague, ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up by the 
gui in the narrow Paſſages of ſome Moun- 


tains, There was a Neceſlity to raiſe a new 


Army to relieve him; the Tribunes, as uſual, 
oppoſed raiſing any Troops, unleſs the Senate 
would admit the Law concerning the Partition 
of the Lands. In this Extremity, as neither 
Party would abate any Thing of its Pretenſions, 
Recourſe was had to a Dictator, whoſe * . 
rity was ſuperior both to the Senate and the 

Tribunes of the People: IL. Quintius was cho- 
ſen; he was ſent for out of the Country; he re- 
turned to R:me, he raiſed a new Army, and in 
a Fortnight's Time brought off that of Minu- 
tius, and triumphed over the Enemy. What hin- 
ders now but that we ſhould follow ſo wiſe and 
ſo recent an Example? Let us choofe an Inter- rex, 
as we ſhould do if the two Conſuls were dead; 
let him name a Dictator; you will then have 
a lawful Magiſtrate; all this may be done in 
leſs than a Day: He will raiſe Troops by the 
ſupreme Power belonging to his Dignity we 
ſhall march againſt our Enemies out of hand; 
and, at our Rgturn from the Campaign, that 


« Magiſtrate, whoſe Power cannot laſt more than 


cc 
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ſix Months, will, by his Abdication, give us Time 
to proceed at Leiſure, and according to the uſual 


Forms upon the Election of Conſuls. If, on the 


contrary, you intruſt the Command" of your 
Armies to the Decemvirs, do you imagine thoſe 
ambirious' Men, who have uſurped a tyrannical 
Power, and, in ſpite of all our — 0 

ö « obfti. 
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« be brought to lay down their Arms? Believe 
rather they will turn them againſt yourſelves, 


« and make uſe of them to perpetuate their Ty- 


« ranny. I demand, therefore, in the extreme 
« Danger which the public Liberty is now in, 
that the Propoſal I make to name a Dictator 
« be examined, and the Opinions and Votes of 
« the Senate gathered, whether it ſhall be done 
6 or no.“ | 


Such of the Senators as abhorred or feared the 
Power of the Decemvirs declared themſelves of 


this Opinion : But the Favourers of the Decem- 
wirs cried out, that the Command of the Armies 
had already been aſſigned to the Decemvirs 0 
Plurality of Voices; that it was an Affair decide 

and that Valerius Oppoſition ought to be looked 
upon only as one Voice the leſs in favour of the 


Decemvirs, Appius, in Confirmation of this Argu- 


ment, added, that the Aſſembly was called only to 
give Order about the War, which the Aqui and 
Sabines made upon the Republic : That C. Clau- 
dius, Cornelius, and Yalerius had propoſed different 


Opinions; but that of Cornelius having prevailed | 


with the Majority, he ordered the Secretary to 
draw up the Senatuſconſultum out of hand, com- 
mitting to the Decemvirs the Care of this War, 
and the Command of the Armies. Then turning 
to Valerius, he told him with a contemptuous 
Smile, that if ever he attained to the Conſulſhip, 
he might then have an Affair already decided re- 
viſed ver again. The Decemvirs aroſe after having 
ſigned the Senatuſconſultum, and went out of the 
Senate, followed by their Adherents, who con- 
gratulated them upon the Advantage they had juſt 
gained over the oppoſite Part. 


(Rep „ 
« obſtinately to deliver up the Faſces, will eaſily | 


i 


The Command of the Armies now allotted them Tyrawy of 


ee TO og. th 
confirmed their Authority, and made it yet more wire. 


formidable: They employed it to revenge them- 
ow EY Soy wa 4 , e {elves 


Decem- 
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ſelves of their private Enemies, and they reckoned 
as ſuch all thoſe that did nat ſubmit to be their 
Slaves. Every body in Secret bewailed the Loſs 
of Liberty. L. Valerius and M. Horatius, who 
would be wanting neither to the Republic nor 
themfelves, gathered together in their Houſes a 
great Number of their Friends and Clients, to ſe- 
cure them againſt the Violence of the Decemvim; 
and they never appeared in the City without a 
werful Attendance, ſtrong enough to repel the 
Inſult they had Reaſon to expect. The Common- 
wealth was ſplit into two Parties; of one Side was 
a noble Zeal for Liberty, and an inviolable Adhe- 
rence to the Laws; of the other was an immode- 
rate Thirſt of Dominion, ſupported by the Magi- 
ſtracy, and the Appearances of a legal Authority. 
The Animoſity which raged in thete two Parties 
ve Cauſe to dread a Civil War. C. Claudius, 
Uncle to the. Decemvir Appius Claudius, for fear 
of being engaged in it, left Rome, as he had' de- 
clared in full Senate he would do, and retired to 
Regillus, his old Country. Other Senators, and the 
principal Citizens of Rome, who could not endure 
the Tyranny of the Decemvirs, and yet found 
themſelves unable to deſtroy it, ſought an Alum 
in the. Country, or among the ia Na- 
tions. Appius, enraged at this Retirement, which 
was fo ant a Proof of the Averſion which was 
borne to his Government, placed Guards at the 
City Gates; but finding this Precaution only in- 
_ creaſed the Number of the Malecontents, he re- 
moved that Guard, and to be revenged of thoſe 
that withdrew, he confiſcated the Effects they had 
in Rome, with which he paid and rewarded his 
Ruffians. 3 e | 
A Conduct fo violent opened the Eyes of the 
People, as well as of the Senate: Both ſaw with 
Indignation, that inſtead of wiſe Legiſlators, they 
Bad eſtabliſned no better than ſo many Tos 
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The People, jealous of and averſe to the Senate's 
Authority, had at firſt, with Pleaſure, beheld 
ariſing upon the Ruins of the Conſulſhip a new 


Power, which allowed the Senators no Share in 


the Government. The Senate, on their Parts, did 
not oppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of a Tribunal which 


delivered them from the ſeditious Harangues of the 


Tribunes of the People: And thus both the Or- 
ders of the Commonwealth had mutually ſacrificed 
their particular Magiſtrates to each other. The 
Decemvirs, in Whoſe Hands their Authority was 
depoſited, took Advantage of this Folly : Their 
Aim was to perpetuate themſelves in the Govern- 
ment; and having now got the Command of the 
Armies, they deſpiſed Malecontents whom they no 
longer feared. The People, deitirute of their Tn. 
bunes, were forced to liſt themſelves; the Le- 


ions were ſoon completed; they were divided Year of 
into three Bodies: Q. Fabius Vibulanus marched 
againſt the Sabines at the Head of one Army, and . 


| 9. Pet:lius and M. Rabuleius were appointed for 
his Colleague and his Council; M. Cornelius was 
named General, of the Troops that were to be ſent 


againſt the Æqui, and with him went L. Minucius, 


M. Sergius, T. Antonius, and C. Duellius, all De- 


temvirs. Appius, their Head, ſtaid at Rome with 


Oppius, and kept with him a Body of Troops 


which he placed as a Garriſon in the Capitol, to 


maintain his Authority againſt the Enemy at 
Home, who was much more formidable than that 
Abroad. Thus mere private Men, under the 
Title of Decemvirs, got Poſſeſſion of the whole 
Strength of the State, which, under their Do- 
minion, retained nothing but the bare Name of a 
Commonwealth. | | | 


The People, who compoſed the Legions, that The Aries 
of the De- 
cem 


is to ſay, the Centurions and the Soldiers, exaſ- 


perated at the Loſs of their Liberty, would not t. 
conquer, for fear of increaſing the Power of the 


Decemvirs, 
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Decemvirs by gerting them Victory. The two 
Armies were defeated almoſt without fighting; 


they were not ſo properly Battles as concerted _ 


Flights. The Army that was appointed againſt 
a | loſt their Arms and 12 hg 
which was to fight the Sabines abandoned their 
Camp, and made a haſty Retreat to the Territory 
of Rome. The Soldiers diſperſed different Ways, 
and never rallied till they were out of Sight of the 
Enemy; and the News of theſe Defeats was re- 
ceived at Rome with the ſame Joy that would at 
another Time have been ſhewn for a complete 
Victory. | 

It was openly ſaid in the City, that it was no 
Wonder the Armies of the Republic had ill Suc- 
ceſs under Leaders that had uſurped the Com- 
mand. Some called for Conſuls, others propoſed . 
to chooſe a Dictator, as in a public Calamity, and 


the People languiſhed for the Reſtoration of their 


Hiftory of 
Siccius 
Dentatus. 


Tribunes. 5 
Siccius Dentatus, the renowned Plebeian, that 
had been in an hundred and twenty Engagements, 
filled the Ears of the Multitude with nothing but 
the Faults which he affirmed the Decemvirs had 
committed in the Management of this War. His 
Opinion, and his Contempt of thoſe Generals, 
ſpread over |lioth the Armies: Scarce would the 
Soldiers ſo much as give ear to their Orders; ſome - 
demanded Proviſions, others Arms, and a general 
Diſcontent ſeemed to foreſhew an approaching 


Revolt. 


Appius, who took care to provide againſt all 


Events, ſends Recruits and Proviſions to his Col- 


leagues: He exhorts them to keep the Soldiers 
in Awe by the Terror of Puniſnment; but that if 
they thought thoſe Methods dangerous in the pre- 
ſent Conjuncture, they would not want Oppor- 
tunities in that Campaign to * the moſt mu- 
tinous by private Means. He himſelf ſet them an 

= Example: 
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Example: Siccius was odious to him upon account 
of the Freedom of his Talk, and the Power he had 
gained over the Minds of the People: He reſolved 
to rid himſelf of him. To draw him out of Rome, 
he conſulted him upon the Operations of the Cam- 

paien : He diſcourſed with him ſeveral Times; 

and after having beſtowed great Praiſes upon the 
Advice he received from him, he engaged him, 
though a Veteran, to go to the Army that was fight- 
ing with the Sabines, pretending that he ſhould aſſiſt 
the General with his Counſels; and the ſooner to 
induce him to make the Campaign, he inveſted 
him with the Title of Envoy or Legate, a Func- 


tion which among the Romans, according to Dio- D. H. l. 2. 


nus Halicarnaſſeus, was ſacred and inviolable, and 
which included the Sanctity of the Prieſthood, to- 
gether with the Authority of a general Officer, and 
Power of the chief Magiſtrates. ä 
Siccius, free from Diſtruſt, and with the Since- 
rity of a brave Soldier, gladly embraces an Oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his Country : He repairs to the 
Camp with all Speed. The Decemvirs, inſtructed 
by Appius, receive him with outward Marks 
of Joy, and treat him with Diſtinction: Nothing 
1s undertaken without his Advice. But this feem- 
ing Deference only concealed a private Deſign of 
making away with him. An Occaſion ſoon of- 
fered : Siccius, with his accuſtomed Freedom, hav- 


ing plainly told the Decemvirs, he did not think 14. ibid. 


they were encamped ſo advantageouſly as they 
might be, they commiſſioned him to mark out a 
new Camp as 4 thought proper, and gave him a 
Guard to and view the Situation of the Coun- 
try: But this Guard conſiſted only of the Decem- 
virs Ruffians, who had ſecret Orders to diſ- 
patch him. Siccius having led them into the nar- 
row Paſſages of ſome Mountains, they took that 
Opportunity to fall upon him. Siccius no ſooner 
perceived their baſe Deſign, but ſetting his Back 
| = | againſt 
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Dentatus 


killed. 


Liv. I. 3. 
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againſt a Rock, that he might not be attacked 
behind, he received them with a Courage that 
ſtruck a Terror into the boldeſt of them. That 

nerous Roman, calling up all his ancient Va- 
our, ſlew ſeveral of them, and wounded others: 
Not one of them now durſt venture near him; 
they ſtood at a Diſtance, and flung their Darts at 
him. But as even this would not effect their 
Tapes, the Villains climbed up to the Top of 
the Rock, and thence knocked him on the Head 


with Stones. And thus this brave Soldier, that 
Shad returned victorious from ſo many Battles, at, 


laſt fell unhappily by the Hands of Traitors hired 


by the Decemvirs. They then went back to the 


Camp, and gave out that they fell into an Am- 


buſn, in which they had loſt their Captain and 


Part of their Comrades. At firſt they were be- 
lieved; but a Band of Soldiers, that looked upon 
Siccius as their Father, going of their own Accord 


to fetch his Corps, in order to pay their laſt Du- 


ties to it, perceived that the Slain were all Ro- 
mans; that they were all fallen with their Faces 
towards him ; that they were ſtripped neither of 
their Arms nor Cloaths; and, beſides, that there 
was not one Man of the Enemy among them, or 
the leaſt Footſteps to be diſcovered of their Re- 
treat. All theſe Circumſtances laid together, 


made them ſuſpect that Siccius had been murdered 


by his Guard: This Suſpicion ran all through 


the Camp, and raiſed loud Complaints and a ge- 
neral Diſcontent. The whole Army demanded, 
with the greateſt Fury, that the Aſſaſſins ſhould 
be Due to Juſtice; but the Decemvirs help- 


ed them to make their Eſcape; and to ſtifle all 
Thoughts that they themſelves could have any 
Hand in ſo horrid an Action, they gave Siceius a 
military Funeral, no leſs honourable than if he 
had commanded the Army in Chief. Theſe Ho- 

nours, ſo extraordinary for a Plebeian, whom 2 
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Body knew they hated, fully convinced the 
Soldiers that Siccius was not murdered without 
their Knowledge, The Diſcontent of this Army 
uickly ſpread to the other Camp, and even to 
Hand The Citizens and the Soldiers, the Senate 
and the People, publicly. cried out againſt ſo in- 
famous a Deed: All were ready to ſhake off the 
Yoke of ſo bloody a Ruler, when Appius, by a 
new Attempt, ſtill more odious and tyrannical, 
filled up the Meaſure of his Tyrannies, and of the 
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The Army 
— 
ed, | 


Averſion which all the Orders of the State had 


for him. 


We have already ſaid, that by Agreement with 


his Colleagues he ſtaid at Rome at the Head of a 
Body of Troops to keep the Inhabitants in Obe- 
dience to the 3 That Decemvir, who 
had brought into his own ſingle Perſon the Au- 
thority of all the Magiſtrates, uſed to adminiſter 
| Juſtice in the Forum. As he was one Day in his 
Tribunal, he ſaw paſſing by a young Woman of 
uncommon Beauty, of about fifteen Years of 
Age, going with her Nurſe to the public Schools: 
Her Charms, and the blooming Graces of Youth, 
immediately drew his Attention. He could not 


The Sto 
of Vins 
nia. 


help beholding her with a ſecret Pleaſure : His 


Curioſity increaſed the next Day ; he thought her 
more lovely than before. And as the young Crea- 
ture went every Day through the Forum, he by de- 

rees conceived a violent Paſſion for her, which 


in the End proved equally fatal to himſelf and her 


too. He had taken care, the very firſt Day he 
ſaw her, to enquire qut her Name and Family : 
He was informed that ſhe was by Birth a Plebeian; 
that her Name was Vircinia ; that ſhe had loſt 
her Mother, who was called Numitoria, that her 
Father Virginius then ſerved as Centurion in- the 
Army of F. Vibulanus the Decemvir ; and that Vir- 
ginius had promiſed his Daughter to Icilius, who 
Wei. Y had 
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married Vigcinta himſelf; but beſides 
had a Wife already, he had not forgot that the laſt 
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had been Tribune of. the le, and who was to 
marry her at the End of the Campaign. _ _ 

This Account, ſo perplexing for Arrius's Love, 
only ſerved to increaſe it: He would _— have 


at he 


Laws of the twelve Fables, of which he was the 
chief Framer, prohibited all Alliances between 
Patricians and Plebeians; and he had no Room to 


hope for the Accompliſhmenit of his guilty Wiſhes, 


rectly to herſelf: He 


but by the ſcandalous Means of debauching the 
young Lady. | xo 
The Innocence and Modeſty of VIX GIxIA hin- 
dered him from 8 his diſhoneft Purpoſe di- 
ought it more proper to 


begin the Work by Means of one of thoſe Women 


. 1. 1 1. 


p. 710. 
Liv. I. 3. 
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of Intrigue, who make a private Market of the 
Beauty and Charms of Youth. He loaded her 
with Favours, and after having let her into | his 
Deſires, he ordered her not to name him, and to 
ſpeak of him no otherwiſe than as a Man of one 
of the beſt Fam ilies in the City, and that had an 
abſolute Authority in the Commonwealth. This 
Woman, by his Directions, applied herſelf to 
Virxcira's Nurſe; ſhe made an Acquaintance 
with her, tried to inſinuate herſelf into her Con- 
fidence, and after great Preparations, backed with 


noble Preſents, and Promiſes yet more glorious, 


the wicked Wretch diſcovered to her the Subject 
of her Errand: But the Nurſe, equally prudent 


and faithful, rejected with Horror both her Gifts 


and ker. Propoſals. Appius learned with Grief 
that it was equally, impoſſible either to deceive or 


corrupt her: That Magiſtrate, furious and obſti- 


nate in his Paſſions, was however not diſheartened : 


He Had Recourſe to another Artifice, and laid 


a moſt deteſtable Scheme, which, if it ſucceeded, 


would put VIX CIXIA wholly in his Power 


He 


* 
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He intruſted the chief Part to a Client of his, 
named M. Claudius, a Man without Shame or 
Fear, and one of thoſe that introduce themſelves 


to the Ear of the Great * by a baſe Complai- 


ſance for their Pleaſures. This Miniſter of the 
Decemuir's Paſſion entered the public School 
where VIROIxIA was, took her by the Hand, and 


was dragging her by Force to his own Houſe, pre- 


_ tending ſhe was the Daughter of one of his Slaves; 
and it was the Cuſtom that the Children of Slaves 
were Slaves themſelves to the Maſters of their 


Father and Mother. The young Lady, over- 


whelmed with Confuſion, - defended herſelf only 


by her Tears; but the People, moved at the Cries. 


of her Nurſe, ran to her Aſſiſtance, and hindered 
Claudius from carrying her away. The impudent 
Villain immediately implored the Aſſiſtance of the 
Laws: He ſaid, he did not mean to uſe any Vio- 
lence; but that he thought a Maſter might ſeize 
his Slave where- ever he found her, and called 
thoſe who oppoſed the Juſtice of his Pretenſions 
to appear with him immediately before the De- 


cemvir ; and with this he led the 1 | 


to his Tribunal. All the People followed her, 


ſome out of Curioſity to ſee the Iſſue of ſo ſtrange 
a Buſineſs, and others out of Affection to [cilins, 


who, during his Tribunate, had made himſelf very 
acceptable to the Multitude. Numitorius, VIR Gi- 
vra's Uncle, having Notice of what was doing, 
preſently haſted to her Aſſiſtance, together with 


him to whom ſhe was betrothed. Claudius laid | 


open his Claim before a Judge that was himſelf 
the Author of the Villainy: He ſaid the Girl was 
born in his. Houſe; that ſhe was privately ſtolen 
away by a Slave, that was her Mother, and who, 
to conceal her Theft, had pretended to be delivered 
of a dead Child: But that it had ſince been diſ- 


covered. that ſhe had fold this Girl to Vigcinivs's 


Wife, who was barren, and who being uneaſy at 
1 FE c 
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having no Child, had made her paſs for her Daugh- 
ter: That he was ready to produce undeniable 
Teſtimonies of what he advanced; but that in 
the mean while, till the Conteſt was decided, it 
was but juſt that a Slave ſhould go with her Maſ- 


ter, and that he would = good Security for 
irg 


inius, at his Return, 


umitorius preſently ſaw that there was ſome Body 
much more powerful at the Bottom of this Con- 
trivance; but he prudently concealed his Suſpicions, 
and repreſented to the Decemvir with a great deal 


of Calmaneſs, that his Niece's Father was abſent 


p 


in the Service of his Country; that 'it was very 

unjuſt to diſpute a Citizen's Right to his very 
Children, when he was not preſent to aſſert it; 
that he aſked a Reſpite but of two Days to fetch 
him from his Army; that till his Return he would 
keep VirGiNni1A in his own Houſe; that this Care 
belonged to him as being his Uncle; © that he 
would give any Security. whatſoever for produ- 


eing her again; but that it was not reaſonable 
to truſt the Daughter of Virginius in the Houſe 


of ſuch a one as Claudius, where her Honour 
would be more in Danger even than her Li- 
berty. He added, that what he demanded was 
conformable to the Laws, which ordained, that in 


a Law-fſuit, before a definitive Sentence, the Plain- 


tiff ſhould not diſturb the Defendant in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion, 5 

The whole Aſſembly approved the Juſtice of 
this Requeſt. Appius having cauſed Silence to be 
proclaimed, and affecting the Equity and Impar- 


tiality of a juſt Judge, declared that he ſhould al- 


ways be the Protector of fo reaſonable a Law, 
and which he himſelf had inferted in the twelve 
Tables; but that in the preſent Diſpute, there 
were ſome particular Circumſtances which altered 
the Caſe; that none but the Father could claim 


Poſſeſſion 
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Poſſeſſion of her he pretended to be his Daughter, 
and that if he were preſent he would allow him 


the proviſional Keeping of her; but that a Bro- 


ther-1n-law had not the ſame Privilege in his Ab- 
| ſence :* That he was indeed willing to grant 
whatever Time was neceſſary to ſend for Virginius 
from the Army, in order to know his Intentions, 
but that Delay ſhould not be in Prejudice of a Maſ- 
ter that laid Claim to his Slave; and that there- 
fore he decreed that Claudius ſhould take Viroi- 


N14 to his Houſe, giving good Security to pro- 


duce her again at the Return of him who was 
called her Father... 55 ä a 
The whole Aſſembly exclaimed againſt the In- 


juſtice of this Decree: Nothing was to be heard 


but Murmurs and Complaints. The Women eſpe- 


cially, with Tears in their Eyes, gathered round 
VIX OI NIA, and placed her in the Midit of them, 


as if they meant to defend her. But Claudius, with- 
out any Regard to their Shrieks or Intreaties, went 


to force her away; when Icilius, to whom ſhe 


was promiſed, came into the Forum with Rage 
and Fury in his Eyes. Aprius, who was fearful 
of his Credit with the People, ordered a Lictor 
to bid him withdraw, and to tell him that the Af- 


fair was already judged : But Icilius, whoſe Pal- 


ſion made him regardleſs of Danger, being in- 
formed of Aypivs's baſe Deſigns, and looking 


upon him as a hated Rival: Thou ſhalt tear my Icilius's 


Life from me, cried he to him, before thou 
« ſhalt enjoy the Fruit of thy vile Artifices and 
e inſupportable Tyranny. Is it not enough that 
* thou haſt depriyed us of the two ſtrongeſt Bul- 
* warks of our Liberty, the Protection of our 
* Tribunes, and our Right of Appeal tothe Aſſem- 
<< bly of the People? Cannot the Honour of the 
« Roman Maids be ſafe from thee? Thou canſt 


d not be to learn that VIRGINIA is betrathed to me. 


I expect to matry a Virgin and one free - born; 
SJ ©" 


Speech 


aga inſt 


Appius 
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« will receive her from no Man's Hands but her 


„ Father's. If in his Abſence any Attempt is made 


< to do her Violence, I will implore the Aid of 
* the Roman People for my Wife; Virginius will 


demand the Aſſiſtance of all his Fellow-ſoldiers, 


« for his Daughter; and both Gods and Men will 


<« be of our Side. But, though I had not a Man to | 


« affiſt me, Juſtice and virtuous Love will give 
me ſufficient Power to prevent the Execution 
« of thy unjuſt Sentence.” ot 

The People, egyally moved with his Misfor. 
tune and his Courage, drive back Claudius, who 
takes Refuge at Aypivs's Feet. The Aſſembl 
was full of Diſorder and Confuſion: The Tumu 
increaſed by the Arrival of thoſe that flocked to 
the Forum from all Parts of the City. The Decem- 


vir fearing an open Revolt, thought fit to ſuſpend - 


the Execution of his Decree; and having cauſed Si. 
lence to be made: It is well known, ſaid he, 1:5- 


„ Aus only wants an Opportunity of reſtoring the 


„ Tribuneſhip by Means of a Sedition : But that 


xc 


he may have no Pretence of Complaint, I am 
willing to wait for Virginiuss Return till To-mor- 


« row. Let his Friends take care to give him No- 
tice. It 1s not above four Hours Journey from 


< hence to the Camp. I will prevail upon Claudius 
to yield up ſomewhat of his Right for the Sake of 
the public Peace and Tranquillity, and to kt 
the Girl remain at Liberty till the Return of 


the Man ſhe imagines to be her Father.“ 
Claudius, feigning to admit, though unwillingly, 
of this Delay, requeſted ar laſt that 7cilins might 


555 Security for producing VIX IN IA on the 


Morrow. The People all round immediately held 
up their Hands, and every Man offered eagerly to 


be his Security, Icilius, touched with the Affection 


of his Fellow- citizens, after having returned them 


＋ hanks; 4 We will make uſe of your Aſſiſtance 
_ # To-morrow, ſaid he tg them, if 


Claudius does 


5 pot 
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4 not deſiſt from his unjuſt Pretenſions; but for 
„ To-day, I hope they will be ſatisfied with my 
« Security and that of all VI x IXI 2's Relations.” 


Appius, though quite blinded by his. Paſſion, 


durſt not refuſe ſuch Security; but dreading Virgi- 
nius's Return, he privately. diſpatched a Meſſenger 
to his Colleagues who commanded the Army, beg- 
ging them to arreſt Virginius upon ſome Pretence or 
other; or at leaſt not to give him leave in any- 
wiſe to return to Rome. He thought that he not 
appearing at the Time appointed, he might then 
with a good Colour deliver up his Daughter into 


Claudius s Hands: But his Courier came to the 


Camp too late. Numitorius's Son, and a Brother 
of Icilius, had been before-hand with him, and 


had already given Virginius an Account of his. 


Daughter's Danger; and that Roman, finding her 
Preſervation depended upon his Return to Rome, 
had obtained Leave, and was departed before the 
Arrival of Appius's Meſſenger. The Decemvirs 
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had no ſooner received his Letter, but they diſ-—- 


patched ſome Horſemen after him to ſtop him. 
Appius had placed ſome too with the ſame De- 
ſign in the Road that lead from the City to the 


Camp: But all theſe Precautions were ineffectual. | 


Virginius, who foreſaw them, went out of the 
common Way, and came into Rome at a Gate di- 


rectly contrary to that which went to the Roman 


Army. | 


He appeared next Day in the Forum, pierced to 


the Heart with Grief, and leading in his Hand his 


Daughter all drowned in Tears. She was accom- 


panied by her Kinſwoman, who aſked the People 


in the moſt melting Terms, whether it was fit that 


while ſo good a Citizen ventured his Life for the 


Defence of his Country, his Children ſhould be 


expoſed to more barbarous Inſults than if the 
City were fallen into the Hands of the Enemy. 
Virginius uſed almoſt the ſame Expreſſions to all 


4 he 
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he met, and conjured them to take his. Daughter 
into their Protection. ITcilius, quite furious with 
Love and Reſentment, inveighed loudly againſt 
Apprvus's Luft: But the Tears of Virginia, her 
Youth, her Innocence, her Beauty, moved the 
Multitude more than all rhe Complaints and In- 
treaties of her Family. UE, | 
Appius heard not without extreme Surprize that 

Virginius was in the Forum, with his Friends and 
his whole Family. His Return broke all his Mea- 
ſures ; and he feared with the Aid of the People 
he would forcibly oppoſe the Execution of the 
Decree he had N upon. To ſecure himſelf 
againſt all Reſiſtance, he ordered down from the 
Capitol the Troops that were lodged there under 


his Command, and they took Poſſeſſion of the 


Forum: He then repaired thither himſelf, and. 


having ſeated himſelf in his Tribunal with that 


Emotion which his Impatience to complete his 
Crime raiſed in him, he ſaid, he was not unac- 
quainted with the Methods Icilius had uſed to in- 


flame the People; but that he would have them 
know he wanted neither Power nor Reſolution 
to chaſtiſe thoſe that ſhould dare to diſturb the 


public Peace; and thereupon he commanded. 


. Claudius to*open his Demand, and proceed in his 


Action. Claudius then ſaid, that no Body was to 


learn that the Children of Slaves belonged to thein 


Maſters z that as ſuch he challenged Virginia: He 
at the ſame time produced the Slave whom he 
had fuborned, and who, out of Fear of her Maſ- 
ter, declared that ſhe had fold VIRGINIA to Vir- 
ginius's Wife. Claudius added, that he did not 
want for other Witneſſes if there were Occaſion, 
and that he had Hopes from the Decemwvir's Juſtice, 
that he would not ſuffer himſelf to be moved by 
the Clamours and Threats of Iciliuss Adherents, 


nor to be worked upon by the Tears of a young 


E reature, whoſe F ate he muſt own deſerved Com- 
PT Es paſſion ; 


paſſion z; but who being born in Servitude, ought 
to return to it, though ſhe had been educated like 
a free Perſon. | L | 
The Friends and Relations of Virginius, to de- 
ſtroy theſe Impoſtures, repreſented, that his Wife 
had had ſeveral Children, and that if upon her 
loſing them ſhe had been minded to introduce a 
Stranger into her Family, ſhe would never have 
taken the Child of a Slave, and certainly not a 
Girl, when ſhe might as eaſily have choſen a Boy. 
That her Kinsfolks and Neighbours had ſeen her 
big of this Daughter; that the Child when it 
came into the World was received into the Hands 
of her Relations : That it was notorious her Mo- 
ther Numitoria did herſelf give Suck to young 
ViRGINIA; which ſhe could not have done had 
ſhe been barren, as Claudius falſely alledged : Thar 
it was ſtrange that Impoſtor ſhould be ſo pro- 
foundly ſilent in ſuch an Affair for fifteen Years, 
and ſhould never declare his Pretenſions till the 


young Woman was grown up to that wonderful 


Beauty which was the Cauſe of the Perſecution ſhe 
then ſuffered. as x 


# 


Appius fearing this Argument would make too 
great, an Impreſſion upon the Multitude, inter- 


rupted him, pretending he had ſomething to ſay 
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kimſelf; and addreſſing his Speech to the Aſſem- 


_ bly, „ Vigeimia's Friends, ſaid he, muſt not 
< pound to take Advantage of Claudius's long 
e Forbearance; for my Canſcience obliges me 
to declare, that I myſelf have a long while ſince 
„ known of: this Cheat. Every body knows that 


% Claudius's Father, at his Death, left me Guar- 


„ dian of his Son; ſoon afterwards I was told, 
« thar as ſuch I ought to reclaim this young Slave 

c as Part of the Succeſſion of my Ward and my 
Client, and I then heard the ſame Witneſſes as- 
& have given Teſtimony this Day. It is true, our 
_ # domeſtic Feuds, and the Hurry of public Bu- 
Men | | ' <. es, 
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e fineſs, hindered me then from taking due care of 
« that of a private Perſon; but the Poſt I am now 
« in will not allow me to refuſe him the Juſtice 
« which I owe to every Man: Therefore I decree 
„ that the Plaintiff take home this Girl as his 
„ Slave.” D eee air] Gon 
Virginius, provoked to the higheſt Pitch at ſo 
unjuſt a Sentence, no longer kept any Meaſures 
with the Decemoir. He made known to the 
- whole Aſſembly, that he himſelf was the Contri- 
ver of the Impoſture which his Client acted ; and 
addrefling his Speech to him; Know, Appius, 
* ſaid he, I did not educate my Daughter to pro- 
* ſtitute her to thy infamous Pleaſures; I gave her 
<< to Jcilius, and not td'thee : Couldft thou ima» 
Liv. Dec. gine the Romans would ſuffer their Wives and 
ms Daughters to be taken from them to ſatisfy the 
« lewd Paſſion of a Tyrant?“ S 
The Multitude, at hearing this, raiſed a thou- 
ſand Clamours full of Indignation. Appius, al. 
moſt mad to ſee his Crime diſcovered, commanded 
the Soldiers that ſurrounded his Tribunal to drive 
away the People. And you, ſaid he, turning to 
© one of his Lictors, go, force a Paſſage through 
* the Croud, and make way for a Maſter to lay 
« hold of his Slave.” FHP OS avg 
The People, who always fear thoſe: that do not 
fear them, finding themſelves attacked by Ap- 
pius's Soldiers, diſperſe, retire, and, as it were, de- 
' _ liver up Virginius's Daughter to the Decemvir's Paſ- 
fion : Then that unhappy Father, who ſees with 
Deſpair that Innocence 1s going to be oppreſſed 
with an unjuſt Power, deſires of the Magiſtrate, 


that before Claudius carries away his Daughter, he 
may at leaſt be allowed to talk a Moment to her 

in private with her Nurſe; To the Intent, ſaid 
4 he, that if I can diſcover ſome Token that I am 
« not her Father, I raay return to the Camp with 

<« leſs Grief and Concern,” 


Appivs 
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Appius readily granted him this Requeſt, upon 
Condition, however, that it ſhould be in Claudius's 
Sight, and without ftirring out of the Forum. 
Virginius, pierced to the Heart with the ſharpeſt 
Afffiction, takes his Daughter, half dead, in his 
Arms, he A away the Tears in which her 
Face was all bathed, embraces her, and drawing 
her near to ſome Shops which were on the Side 
of the Forum, Chance directed him to a Butcher's 
Knife; he takes it, and ſpeaking to Vircinia, 
« My dear Child, faid he, this is the only Way to 


« fave thy Honour and thy Liberty; With theſe Me rag 
Daughter, 


Words he plunges the Knife into her Heart, and 
drawing it out again all ſmoaking with the Blood 
of his Daughter, It is with this innocent 
„ Blood, cried. he to Appius, that I devote thy 


Head to the infernal Gods.” What People were 


left in the Forum run to this diſmal Sight, utter 


loud Shrieks, and deteſt the Decemvir's Tyranny, 


which has reduced a Father to ſo cruel a Neceſ- 
fity. Appius, from his Tribunal, calls out in 
the greateſt Fury, that they ſhould ſeize Virgiuius; 
but he _ himſelf a Paſſage with the Knife 


which he had in his Hand, and being favoured by 
the Multitude, gets to the City-gate, and went 


directly to the Camp with Part of his Friends and 


Relations, who would not leave him in ſo great a 


Misfortune. | | | 
Numitorius and Icilius ſtay by the Body of VIx- 
GINIA, ſhew it to the Eyes of the Multitude, and 


beſeech them not to let her Death go unrevenged. 


Crowds flock to the Forum from all Parts of 
the City: Valerius and Horatius, who had fo un- 
dauntedly oppoſed the Continuation of the De- 
cemvirate, come thither ſome of the firſt, with a 
great Number of young Patricians of their Party. 
Appius, fearing their Credit and Eloquence, ſends 


them Orders to withdraw, and at the ſame Time 
commands the Body of VIX MIA to be removed 


from 
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from the Forum: But Valerius and Horatius op- 
ſeit. Appius, exaſperated with the Death of 
IRGINIA, and the Contempt which was ſhewn 

of his Orders, advances with his Lictors and Troo 
of his Guards to ſeize thoſe two Senators : But the 
People, urged to Fury, drive him back, break the 
Faſces in Pieces, purſue him himſelf as a Tyrant, 
ſo that to ſave his Life he was conſtrained to fly 
with his Face covered, and to hide himſelf in a 
neighbouring Houſe. | EP 
 Valerius + Valerius and Horatius place the Corpſe of the 
| tins fir aß Unfortunate Virginia in an open Litter, and under 
the Peeple Pretence of carrying it back to her Father's Houſe 
- apy o till the laſt Duties could be paid to it, they ſhew it 
through the high Streets, to ſtir up the Reſent- 
D. H. l. 11. ment of all the Citizens. Men and Women all 
run out of their Houſes to ſee this Funeral Pomp; 
the Men throw Perfumes into the Litter, the 
Women and Maids, with Tears in their Eyes, put 
Garlands of Flowers on it: All bewail her Fate, 
and, by thoſe mournful Preſents, ſeemed to make 
a Vow to revenge her Death. The whole City 
would have riſen that Moment, had not Valerius 
and Horatius, who managed this Buſineſs, thought 
it more convenient, before they broke out, to ſee 
what Virginiuss Return would produce in the Army 

of Algidum. c 

Virginias He entered the Camp, attended, as we ſaid be- 
arrive: © fore, by Part of his Friends, and holding {till in 
E Army. his 
killed his Daughter. The Soldiers having heard 
of his Misfortune, run about him from all Sides ; 
Virginius gets upon a ſmall Eminence, from whence 
he might the more eaſily be heard : His, Face was 
drowned wich Tears, and Grief for ſome Time 
tied his Tongue; at length breaking this mourn- 
ful Silence, and raiſing his Hands to Heaven, 
« I call you to Witneſs, immortal Gods, ſaid he, 

« that Appius alone is guilty of the Crime I 4 
8 g ee en 


Hand the bloody Knife with which he had 
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« been forced to commit.” He then related with 
Tears the Plot which the Decemvir had laid to 

et his Daughter; and addreſſing himſelf to the 
Soldiers, who heard him with great Compaſſion, 
* 


I Eonjure you, my Fellow-ſoldiers, ſaid he, do Liv. Dec. 
« not drive me out of your Company as a Parri- L 3. 


« cide and the Murderer of my Daughter. I would 
„ with all my Heart have ſacrificed my own Life 
« to have preſerved hers, if ſhe could have lived 
« with her Honour and her Liberty; but finding 
the Tyrant only meant to make her a Slave, that 
he might have an Opportunity to diſhonour her, 
« Pity alone made me cruel: I rather choſe to 
“ loſe my Daughter, than keep her with Shame; 
« but I would not have outlived her one Moment, 


“ had I not hoped to revenge her Death by your 
« Afiſtance.” | . 


All the Soldiers, deteſting ſo baſe an Action, The As 
aſſure him they will not fail him, if he undertook 


any Thing againſt Appius. But their Centurions, 
and the chief Leaders of Bands, reſolved to extend 
their Reſentment to all the Decemvirs, and to ſhake 
off the Yoke of a Dominion that was unlawful, and 
now grown into open Tyranny. | 
The Decemvirs that commanded the Army be- 
ing informed of YVirginiuss Return, and of the 
Diſpoſition of the People, ſent for him with De- 
ſign to ſecure him : Bur his Friends hindered him- 
from obeying their Orders, and the Soldiers being 
gathered together in Parties, their Officers made 
them ſo lively a op rg ee of the. Foulneſs of 
Appius's Attempt, that the Soldiers wanted nothing: 
but to return to Rome to deſtroy the Decemwvirs.: 
Nothing but the military Oath with-held them, 
and they thought they could not leave their En- 
ſigns. and their Generals without offending . the 
Gods, and diſhonouring' themſelves. But Vir- 
ginius, who burnt with Impatience to revenge him- 
ſelf of Appius, removed th . 
, i984 them 


at Scruple, by aſſuringibid. l. 11. 
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them that their Oaths bound them only to Ge- 
nerals inveſted with a lawful Authority ; and that 
the firſt Obligation which a Raman lay under at 
his Birth, was to ſacrifice his Life in Defence of 
the public Liberty. There needed no more to fa- 


tisfy the Conſcience of thoſe Soldiers; they im- 


mediately flew in a Kind of Fury to their Arms, 
took up their Enſigns, and, under the particular 
Conduct of their Centurions, taok the Way to 
Rome. The Decemvirs, ſurprized. at fo general a 
Deſertion, ran to ſtop them: But wherever they 
turned themſelves, they found none but exaſpe- 
rated Spirits, who breathed nothing but Ven- 


geance: They — them with their Pride, 


Continua- 
tion of the 
Kewolt 8 


their Avarice, the Deaths of Siccius and VIR- 
GINIA, and with Aprius's Luſt, yet more in- 
tolerable than their Cruelty. The Soldier ſternl7 
tells them he is born free, and that he is going 
to Rome only to reſtore Liberty to his Fellow- 
citizens. f 
The Army entered Rome about Evening, with- 
out making any Diſturbance, and without ſo much 
as a Soldier's ſtirring out of his Rank: They con- 
tented themſelves, as they paſſed by, with — 138 
their Friends and Relations that they were returned 
only to deſtroy Tyranny. All the Troops marched 
quietly through the City to Mount Aventine, and 


Voere reſolved not to ſeparate till they had obtained 


the Depoſal of the Decemvirs, and the Reſtoration 

of the Tribuneſhip. | 8 e 
Appius, terrified with Remorſe of Conſcience, 
and with this Revolt of the Army, durſt not ap- 
pear in public. But Oppius his Colleague, who 
dreaded the Conſequences of this Tumult, had 
then Recourſe to the Authority of the Senate; and 
contrary to the Cuſtom of the Decemvirs, he 
convened it extraordinarily. Moſt of the Sena- 
tors were not ſorry for a Commotion which might 
help” to re-eſtabliſh the Government upon its. an- 
| 8 cient 
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cient Foundations. However, as it was of dan- 


gerous Conſequence to let the People fee that it 
was in their Power to do themſelves Juſtice, and in 
order to keep the ſupreme Authority ſtill in the 
Senate, they ſent to Mount Aventine Sp. Tarpeius, 
C. Julius, and P. Sulpitius, all three Conſulars, 
who demanded of thoſe Soldiers ſeverally, by 


whoſe Command they had left their Camp and 


their Generals. 


Thoſe Soldiers, perplexed with this . Queſtion, | 


remained for ſame Time in Silence; at length they 
broke it, and cried out all together, that Yalerius 
and Horatius ſhould be ſent to them, and that they 


' would give them a true Account of their Conduct. 
Thoſe two Senators were the Men choſen, becauſe 


the Multitude looked upon them as the declared 
Enemies of the Decemvirs, and the moſt zealous 

Defenders of Liberty. _ 5 t 
While the three Conſulars returned to the Se- 
nate, to give an Account of this Anſwer of the 
Soldiers, Virginius put them in Mind that their 
Intereſt was concerned to chooſe ſome of their 
Centurions to enter into Negotiation with the 
Commiſſioners they had demanded. He himſelf 


was immediately named the firft ; but he excuſed 
himſelf from accepting of that Commiſſion, by 


reaſon of the violent Sorrow with which he was 
oppreſſed, and which did not leave him ſufficient 
Liberty of Mind to maintain the public Intereſts. 
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The Army, upon his Refuſal, appointed ten other Milirary 


Centurions; and to do Honour to their Choice, 
thay gave thoſe Officers the Title of military Tri- 
m if .; ni 
The Army ſent againſt the Sabines followed the 
Example of that of Agidium. Numitorius and 
ſcilius had been there, and raiſed the ſame Tumult 
among them. All the Soldiers having alſo firſt 
choſen Leaders to command them, marched, Co- 


lours flying, ſtraight to Rowe, and joined the other 
* Army. 


* 


2 


Tribune 


choſen. 
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Army. Though the Senate was not ſorry to ſee the 
Authority of the Decemvirs aboliſhed, yet beſides 


that ſuch a Deſertion was of dangerous Example, 
the Frontiers were left expoſed to the Incurſions 


of the Enemies: Therefore Valerius and Horatius 


were haſtened to Mount Aventine to bring the Sol- 


diers back to their Duty. But thoſe two Senators 


finding their Mediation was become abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, declared they would not move a Step, ſo 
long as the Decemvirs, whom they called Uſurpers, 


remained Maſters of the Government. 


Thoſe Magiſtrates, on the contrary, alledged, 
that wa could not lay down their Dignity till 
they had publiſhed and paſſed the two laſt Tables 
of Laws which were to be added to the firſt ten, 
and that that was the only Term fixed for the Ex- 

iration of their Magiſtracy, by the ſecond Eſta. - 
— which the Senate and People conjointly 
had made of it the preceding Year. L. Cornelius, 
yet a warm Stickler for the Decemvirate, even ad- 
viſed that no Negotiation ſhould be entered into 
with the two Armies till they were returned each 
to their former Camp; and that upon that Condi- 
tion the Soldiers ſhould be offered a general Par- 
don, out of which, however, the Authors of the 
Deſertion ſhould be excepted. 
But an Advice fo imperious, and fo very im- 
roper in the preſent Diſpoſition of the Peoples 
Minds, was backed by no Body: On the con- 


trary, the Decemvirs were made ſenſible that they 
muſt abſolutely renounce an Authority which was 


expired, and which the Senate and People were 
reſolved not to continue them in. The Soldiers 


in Fury threatened even to conſtrain them to it by 


Force; and they went over to the Mons Sacer, as 
to a Place I re had laid —_ | 
Foundations of the People's Liberty. Every Thing 
at Rome was in that Commotion which uſually 
e precedes 


- 
42.497 
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precedes the greateſt Revolutions. At length the 


cemvirs, fearing they ſhould be quite borne 


down by the Multitude of their Ehemies, pro- 
miſed in full Senate to depoſe themſelves z they 
only deſired that they might not be ſacrificed to 
the Hatred of their Enemies, and repreſented that 


tit concerned the Senate not to accuſtom the People 


to ſhed the Blood of Patricians. 
Valerius and Horatius having brought this Affair 
to the Point they wanted, repaired to the Army; 
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Mediation 
Valerius 
and Hora- 


they were received by the Soldiers as their Pro- tius. 


tectors. The People demanded only the Reſto- 
ration of their Tribunes, their Privilege of Ap- 
peal, and an Amneſty for all that had left their 
Camp without Permiſſion from their Generals. Bur 
firſt of all they obſtinately inſiſted that the Decem- 
virs ſhould be delivered into their Hands, and loud- 
ly threatened they would burn them all alive. 
Valerius and Horatius were not much more fa- 
vourable to thoſe Magiſtrates than the reopy 
themſelves; but they proſecuted the Deſign o 
deſtroying them with more Art. At the ſame 


Time that in general Terms they exhorted the 


whole Army not to be governed by cruel Thoughts, 
they cunningly inſinuated to the chief Leaders, 
that when the People were in Poſſeſſion again of 
their Rights, and when their Tribunes, their Laws 


and Aſſemblies were reſtored to them, they would 


then have it in their Power to do Juſtice to them- 


ſelves; and that before the Negotiation was out 
of their Hands, they hoped to enable them to diſ- 
poſe uncontroulably of the Lives and Fortunes of 
their Fellow-citizens, let their Quality be what it 
would. | 12 
The People being ſatisfied by their Officers, 
that even their former Tribunes could not have 
more Zeal and Warmth for their Intereſts than 
thoſe two Senators, truſted every Thing to their 
Management. Valerius and Horatius returned im- 
„ 2 meſdiately 
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mediately to the Senate; and in the Account they 
gave in Public of the Demands of the People, 
omitted their Reſentment” and Threats againſt the 

| Decemvirs : They even ſeemed to hint, that they 
conſented every Thing that had paſſed under their 
Government ſhould be buried in Oblivion, pro- 

en ue vided their Tribunes were reſtored to them. The 
aboliſbed. Decemvirs, allured with theſe falſe Hopes, went 
into the Forum, where they publicly laid down 
their Authority. Appius alone, ſtung with Re- 

morſe of Conſcience, made a different Judgment 

of this ſeeming Moderation in the Army, Though 

he had depoſed himſelf as well as the Reſt of his 
Colleagues, © I am not ignorant, ſaid he aloud, of 

e the Miſchiefs which are preparing for us: They 

e only let alone attacking us till they have put 
« Arms into the Hands of our Enemies.“ . 
Valerius and Horatius, without troubling them- 

ſelves with his diſmal Preſages, ran to the Camp 
to acquaint the People with the Abdication of the 
Decemovirs, and the Senate's Decree for the Re- 
ſtoration of the Tribunes: Return, Soldiers, ſaid 

<« they, to your Country; come once more and 
&« ſee your domeſtic Gods, your Wives and Chil 

« dren; and may this Return be happy and pro- 
e pitious to the Republic.” The Army gave — 
the moſt hearty Thanks, the Soldiers proclaimed 

them the People's Protectors, and the generous 
Defenders of the public Liberty. They imme- 
1 diately take up their Enſigns, and exulting with 
„a an Joy, chuſe the ſhorteſt Way to Rome. But before 
(azſulate they ſeparated or returned to their Houſes, the 
| rere. hole Army and People went to Mount Aventine, 
where they made Election of their Tribunes. A. 
| Liv. Dec. Virginius, the Father of the hapleſs Vireinia; 
. Numitorius, her Uncle; and Icilius, to whom ſhe 
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Duillius, M. Titinins, M. Pomponius, C. Apronius, 
P. Villius, and C. Oppius, were appointed oy 
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was. betrothed, were choſen firſt. C. Sicinius, M. 


| Colleagues. An Inter- rex was afterwards created, Year of 
and, according to the Deſires of the People, named pag 

for Conſuls, L. Valerius and M. Horatius; the Re- 

ward of their ſucceſsful Cares for the Reſtoration 

of the public Tranquillity. e 
Their Conſulate was wholly popular, and the Divers 

Plebeians ,obtained from them, what they dur — N 

never have hoped from their very Tribunes them- the People. 

ſelves. We have already ſeen that the Patricians 

and Senators pretended they were not ſubject to 

the Decrees of the People in Aſſemblies convened 

by Tribes. The People, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the Sovereignty of the State lying 
eſſentially in the general Aſſembly of the Roman 
People, all the Citizens of every Rank whatſoever 
ought to be ſubject to it, ſince they had a Right 
to give their Votes in it, each in his Tribe. This 
Diſpute was often renewed between the two Orders 
of the Republic. The two Conſuls taking, Ad- 
vantage of the abſolute Authority they had then 
in the Government, got this important Affair de- 
cided in the People's Favour, and, by a Decree 
paſſed in the Comitia of Centuries, it was declar- 
ed, That all Decrees made in the Comitia by Tribes 
ſhould have the Force of Laws with relation to all 
the Citizens. en — 

The Lex Valeria, touching Appeals to the Aſs 7;, gen... 
ſembly of the People, was confirmed a-new, and tulconſul- 
ſtrengthened with another, making it unlawful %% G., 
to eſtabliſh any Magiſtracy for the future, from rene fs 
whoſe Judgments an Appeal ſhould not lie to 4 1 
that Aſſembly. The Conſuls added to this Law J Ceres. 
a Regulation, importing, that the Senatuſconſulta, 
which were often ſuppreſſed, or altered, by the 
Conſuls, 2 for the future be tranſmitted to 
the Ædiles, and preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. 

Moſt of the Senators ſubſcribed to theſe various 
ö not without Repugnance: They ſaw, 
_ With Grief, that two FO. and Conſulg, * 
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Plebeian than the Tribunes themſelves, under pre- 


tence of ſecuring their Liberty, were abſolutely 
ruining the Authority of the Senate. But the 


more equitable, and leſs ambitious Part of that 
Body, grown wiſer by the tyrannical Conduct of 
the Decemvirs, choſe rather to give the Guardian- 
ſhip of the public Liberty to the People, than to 


intruſt it to the Men of Power, who by their Credit 


Appius 


accuſed. 


— 8 have an Opportunity of making a wrong Uſe 
It. | 3 

The Republic, by theſe ſeveral Regulations, 
and the Re- eſtabliſnment of her old Magiſtrates, 
having reſumed her ancient Form of Government, 
there was now, in a Manner, nothing left of the 
Decemxirate, but the Perſons of the Decemvirs. 
We have already ſeen how odious they were to the 


Multitude : Virginius thought this a good Time 


to proſecute them; and, in Quality of Tribune of 
the People, he brought an Impeachment againſt 
Appius, and declared himſelf his Accuſer. Ap- 
p1vs came before the Aſſembly habited in Black, 
ſuitable to the preſent Condition vf his Fortune. 
The People beheld with Pleaſure that havughty: 
Decemvir with a dejected Countenance, in the very 
ſame Place, where, but a few Days before, he ap- 
peared ſurrounded by his Guards, and proud 


awing the Multitude with the Terror of his Lictors 


| Liv. I. z. 
D. H. I. 13. 
Diod.l. 12. 


armed with their Axes. 7 
Virginius addreſſing his Speech to the Aſſembly. 
J accuſe, ſaid he, O Remans, a Man who made 
<« himſelf the Tyrant of his Country; who obliged 
e you to have recourſe to Arms to defend your 
« Liberty; who, to fatisfy his infamous Luft, was 


. not aſhamed to tear a Roman Maid of free Con- 


« dition out of her Father's Arms, to deliver her 
„over to the vile Miniſter of his Pleaſüres; and 
& who, by a Sentence no leſs unjuſt than cruel, 
« reduced a Father to the Extremity of killing 
his own Daughter to ſave her Honour.“ Then 
N N turning 
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turning to Appius, he told him, that, without 


expatiating upon a Relation of all his Crimes, the 
very leaſt of which deſerved the higheſt Puniſh- 


ments, he on! 1 what he had to ſay for 


the Sentence inſt Vieira: © Why 
« ſaid he, 7 i you * e a Maid of free Con- 
&« dition | her 1 oP proviſionally, while it was 
« yet in Diſpute? If you cannot anſwer me, I 
6 command that you = immediately carried to 
$6 Priſon.” 

Appius repreſented, that a Perſon 1 had 
never been denied the Delays neceſſary to provide 
for his Defence; that it — a Thing unheard-of 

the Republic, that any Citizen ould be im- 
pr oned. before he had been heard in a full, Aſſem- 
ly ; and thatif the Tribune, contrary. to all Laws, 
g's to arreſt him, he appealed. from him to 

Hh People; and that their Conduct towards him 
would one Day ſerve as a Teſtimony to Poſterity, 
Rene the Appe als about whicl Nt Ba rn 
ſeemed ſo 1 were not only t Appeargn 
of a Peg ſubject ta the Cabals and gies 
the Tribunes, or whether they were to be ooked 
upon as the unſhakable Supports of Liberty.  _ . 
Moſt unp pre judiced Men 8 Fly, ay 


£4 6@& 7 © 


| * 2 to 2 Fan es of ark Citizens, 
he had put many of —— Death; * 15 . 
impriſoned others; that he had even built new 


Priſons, high he uſed, with a. barbarous Irony, to | 


Houle and Abades of che Roman Peo 
Thus, = 2 irginius to him, though you pin, 


hun over to the Br 1 order. that 
575 e ee fear ſo, many. heinous Crimes 


JAWS, 
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of Mourning, and made ſtrong Solicitations for 
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bune appointed him a Day for producing his De- ; 


fence. 


'His Uncle, C. Claudius, who had always been 


againſt the Decemvirs, and who had E 
deteſted the Pride and Infotence of his Nephew 


ran however to his Aid as ſoon as ever he. ard | 


of his Difgrace. We have already ſaid, that to 
avoid being an Eye-witneſs of the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, and of the Miſeriez 


ef Rome, he had retired . to Regillus, the ancient 
C guntry of his Anceſtors. He was no ſooner come 


to Rome, but he appeared i in the Forum in a Habit 


his Nephews 2 Liberty: His Friends and Relations 
joined with him in it; and reminded the People, 
that it would be a Shame to themſelves in future 


Ages, that the Man who had framed their Laws, 
and compoſed the Roman Juriſprudence, had been 


buried in a Dungeon with Villains and- Robbers. 


Anj pius's 


Dean. 


Claudius 'beſought every Man particularly not to 


fix fuch an Ignominy upon the Claudian F 'amily ; 


but rather to grant one ſingle Man to ſo 7255 I. 
luſtrious Citizens of the ſame Name and 

who begged him, than to refuſe almoſt the whole 
Senate, Wh the ſole ag of Virginius. He added, 
that the People ha g fortunately recovered their 


Liberty by their Cc „there was now noghing 


wanting to the Rae of the Republic, bu 
che r. boring a Union among the ſeveral Orders of 
rhe State, which would be beſt done by Cle- 


mency, and by forgiving Arpius for the Sakes of 
_ thoſe who begged his Pardon. | 


N Hiomfus Talicarnoſſeus tells us, the the. Tri- 
bufies fearing Appius would eſcape them by the 


Intereſt of hi Family, "cauſed him to be ſtrangled 


in "riff dd then gave out, that that famous 
Cxichinal, den ng ; Mercy, had killed himſelf 
8 before, the Day apf d for His Trial. Lay, 


We wens; © Ford of We" bes 5 
are: 
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barely relates that Appius, to avoid the Infamy of 
a public Puniſhment, put an End to his own 


Lite in Priſon. Be it as it will, Sp. Oppius his 


Colleague had the ſame Fate. Numitorius, another 


Tribune of the People, and Virginia's Uncle, pro- 
ſecuted him as the Accomplice and Aſſiſtant of 


Appius. | Beſides theſe Articles, a Veteran Soldier 

complained, that without the. leaſt Cauſe he had 
ordered his Back to be torn with Whips by his 
Satellites. That Decemvir was condemned by the 


unanimous Suffrages of the People; he was thrown 


into Priſon, and Diony/ius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, he 
was there executed the very ſame Day. The. other 
eight Decemvirs ſought their Safety in Flight, and 
baniſhed themſelves: Their Effects were confiſcated 
and fold publicly, and the Produce carried by the 
Quæſtors into the public Treaſury. - Marcus Clau- 


dius, the Inſtrument that Appius made uſe of to 


85 Virginia into his Power, was condemned to 
ath: But he had Friends who prevailed with 
Virginius to be contented with his Exile. 15 
Thus was Revenge taken for the innocent Blood 
of the unfortunate Virginia, whoſe Death, like that 
of Lucretia, procured the Roman People their Li- 


berty a ſecond Time. 


Though the Puniſhment of the Decemvirs was 


. 
o 
EC 


owned to be juſt ; yet the Senate could hot help 
being under m T uten at the Death and 

Exile of the chief Men of their Body. They 
were eſpecially diſpleaſed with the two Conſuls, 
who had gived them up to YVirginius's Reſentment, 
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without ſhewing the leaſt Inclination to ſoften the _ 


People in their Behalf: Neither was it poſſible 
to foreſee what Bounds the Tribunes, who were 
ſo cloſely united with the two Conſuls, would put 
to their Revenge: They ſeemed to be ſo many new 


Decemvirs, that had a Deſign to bring in the like 


Tyranny again. Duillius, who was one of that 
College, but more moderate, diſpelled the Fears of 
WFP 


the 
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the Senate: At length, ſays he, in a full AC. 
« ſembly,. enough has been * for the Satisfac- 
<« tion of Virginius, and the Reſtoration of our 
Liberty. I FORBID that, during the Reſt of 
< the Year, any more People be brought to 1 
Dor thrown into Priſon, for this Affair.“ 

Word 7 forbid, ſo awful in the Mouth of a Tr? 


bune, put a Stop to the Proſecutions of his Col. 
leagues, e 1 
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The. two Canide Valerius and Horatius, 80 from : 


the People the Honour of the Triumph which the 
Senate bad refuſed them. The Tribunes form a De- 
2 of making themſelves perpetual. One of them 
inders tbe Execution of. it. Two Patricians are 
2 ſeen among the Tribunes. The Equi and 
+ Vollci,.. taking Advantage of the Divifions that 
rage in Rome, plunder the Country to the very 
5 Gates. F that City. They are routed and cut to 
FIR by. \the . Confuls Quintius and Mig 
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Military Tribunes and Cenſors eftablifbed. Sp. 


Melius aſpires to the ſovereign Power. In a pub. 
lic Dearth he wins the meaner Sort of People by 
free Diſtributions of Corn, and ſome of their Tri. 
bunes by Money. He cauſes a great Quantity of 
Arms to be brought into bis Howe by Ntght. Has 


Defigns are found out. Refuſing to appear before 


the Ditftator- Quintius, he is run through. with a 


Sword by Ahala, General of the Horſe, in the Midſt 
of a Band of his Adberents, whom he was ſtirring 


1p to a Revolt. Mamercus Emilius being Dic- 
tator, propoſes a Law for reſtraining the ied 


\ Cenſor toone Year and a Half. C. Furius, and 


tius and C. Julius Mento, are beaten by the Rui 


* 


Aller 10 deſiſt from the. Eraſecution he bad begun 
againſt him. Nevertbeleſs, ſhortly afterwards, that 


of 
8 ” 


Gegariiuy; 2% Cenſors for that Year, revenge them- 


ſelves upon the Diftator by trying to diſhonour Bim. 
The People take his Part. The Conſuls, T. Quin- 


and Volſci. The Senate applies to the Tribunes of 
the People, to get them to cauſe a Didtator to be 
named. C. Sempronius Atratinus brings the whole 


Roman Army into Danger of being cut to Pieces, 


Au Officer of Horſe, names Tempanſus, ſuc- 


cours the Conſul in Time, and prevents the Defeat. 


Tempanius, at his Return to Rome, is raiſed to 


T0 the Tribuneſhip. He  publicly--undertakes the 


Defence of Sempronius, and prevails upon his Ac- 


Ganſular is condemned to a heauy Fine, through the 


Cabals of ſome Tribunes of the People, tht —4 
who/e 


rated, that in the Eleftion for Quæſtors, 


hn, 


5 


4 
1 * 


7 
* 
4 
* 


Number was. increaſed, ibe Patricians bad been 
referred to the Plebeians. The Equi ſurprize 
75 Town of Vola. Poſthumius ig employed to 

toe them qut of it again. He breaks bis Word 
with his Softiers, % whom be had promiſed the 


Plunder of the Town as ſoon a3 it ſhould be taken. 


To make. them amends, a Tribune f the: People. 


demande, that a Colony fhould be fertltd at Vola, 


OO Ao „ ce ot ih uw nsT' Jar cc ny oa” 8 
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' compoſed of thoſe very People that had helped to re- 
take the Town. A haughty Saying of Poſthumius. 
He is killed by his own Soldiers. Plebeian Queſ- 
tors. The Senate make a Decree that the Soldiery, 


who till then bad ſerved at their own Expence, 


ſhould for the future be maintained by the Public; 
and that, in order to defray this Charge, an Impe - 
tion ſhould' be laid, from which no Body ſhould be 


' excuſed. This Senatuſconſultum is ratified by 4 


Plebiſcitum, notwithfanding all the Complaints 
and Proteſtations of the Tribunes. 


\ 77 e 


Laws of the Detemvirs engraved upon the Tables 


Head of his Army': Both obtained complete Vic- 


tories over the Enemy. At their Return they de- 
manded, according to Cuſtom, to have folemn _ 


Thanks paid to the Gods, and then to be received 
at Rome 1n Triumph : But moſt of the Senators, 
who could not forgive them the Partiality they had 
ſhewn to the People, took a ſecret Delight in refuſing 
them an Honour, which till then had always de- 
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T5 HE two Conſuls prepeared to march The Serate 
ainſt the Sabines, the Aqui, and the 7 


olſci: But before they departed from 23.9 


| 4 e Tri- 
Rome, they publicly expoſed the laſt 2 - 
N the IEG 
94 Con- 


of Braſs. They then put themſelves, each at the ju. 


pended entirely upon the Senate. C. Claudius even P. H. ſub. 
upbraided them with being Accomplices in the fin. I. 11. 


Death of his Nephew Appius, whom the Tribunes 
had cauſed to be ſtrangled in Priſon before he was 
ſo much as heard in his Defence. Did you not 
* ſolemnly promiſe us, faid he to them, that the 
% Abdication of the Decemvirs ſhould be followed 
. 8 a general Pardon? And yet no ſooner had we 
* obliged thoſe Magiſtrates to depoſe themſelves, 
but ſome were murdered, and others conſtrained 


to baniſh themſelves from their Country to ſave 
* their Lives. Appius, the Head of the Claudian 
e gee eG 


\ 
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Family, the Chief of the Decemvirs, was ſtran. 
<* glcd. in Priſon without the leaſt Form of] Ulle. 
* and without ſo much as being heard in the AC. 
* ſembly of the People; for fear that generous 
* People, moved with the Tears and with the 
4 Deſolation of a Family that has deſerved ſo well 
of the Republic, ſhould grant him a TELE. 
And our Conſuls, the Heads and Protectors of 
* the Senate, they who ought to expoſe their 


« very Lives for the Pt of its Dignity, 


6 — baſcly connived at the Murder of the un. 


4 fortunate Appius, and proſecuted no Body for it.” 


The Senate, exaſperated againſt the Conſuls by 
the Diſcourſe of C. Claudius declared them un- 
worthy of the Honours of the Triumph, and they 
were given to underſtand, that it was very well for 
them they. were not puniſhed for their criminal In- 

The Proph telligence with Appius's Murderers. V aLzRivs 


Tant the and "Horarivs, provoked at ſo ignominious 2 


| ry Refuſal, carried their Complaints. before the Af. 


fats. ſembly of the People, and the Tribune Icilius there 
demanded the Triumph in their Behalf, : ee 
pators went to the Forum to prevent the of 
this Cabal, and C. Claudius was one of 3 
Though he had always been averſe to the Govern- 
ment of the Decemvirs, yet he could never pardon 
the two Conſuls for having delivered up his Nephew 
to the Fury of the Tribunes. He told the People 


with great Courage and Boldneſs, that it was never 


| known they ſhould take Cognizance or decide 
about the Honours of the Triumph; that it was a 
_=_ ive which belonged entirely to the Senate, 
hat the Re 8 would never be free and 
any longer t van while one Order of the State 
= 40 incroath upon the Rights, apd. Privi- 
leges leges of ther other. hb, 
N "ag. But notwithſtanding: he, Juſtice, of theſe. "Re 
N wangen the, Reople erred the, Tai e 
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the Confuls : A new Enterprize of the Tribunes 
upon the Senate's Authority. They did not ſtop 
here. Thoſe Plebeian ＋ . who, by their 
good Underſtanding with the two Conſuls, had an 0 
abſolute Power in the Commonwealth, reſolved to 
perpetuate themſelves in the Tribuneſhip, and to 
continue the two Confuls in their Poſt : Another 
Conſpiracy againſt the Public Liberty, little dif- 
ferent from that of the Decemvirs. They covered The Tri- 

their Ambition with the Pretence of the Neceſſity „e, 
there was of keeping in the ſame Magiſtrates, at a 3 
Time when the new Laws were not yet ſolidly eſta- theu/zlves. 
bliſned: But to remove the Suſpicion that their 
Aim was to make themſelves ſole Maſters of the 
| Government, they infinuated to the People, that 

they would alſo have them continue VALRERIUVS and 
HoraT1vs in the Conſulate. By good Fortune 
for the Republic, there happened to be a Tribune 
of ſo much Moderation and Ability, as to bring 
this ambitious Project to nothing: It was the ſame ' 
_ Duillius that had lately, by his Authority, put a 

Stop to the Proſecution of his Colleagues againſt 
the Adherents of the D-cemvirs. He refided that 
Day in the Aſſembly held for the Election of new 
Tribunes. He repreſented to the two Conſuls, 

that the People's | iberry was gone, if the high 
Offices of the Republic were truſted above a Year 

in the ſame Hands. Vartrivs and HoraTivs 
gave him their Word, that they would never ac- 
cept of a Continuance in the Conſulate. Duillius, 
to make the more ſure of them, aſked them pub- 
licly, and in a full Aſſembly, what Reſolution 

they would take if the Roman People, in Conſide- 

ration of their good Services in the Reſtoration of 

their Liberty, ſhould think fit to continue the 

in their Dignity. Both of them declared, that for 3. ©... 
the Preſervation of the ſame Liberty, they would , ref 
refuſe any Prolongation of the ſovereign Power, as fn 6 wa 
being contrary to the Laws. Duillius having got 

| | 1 this 
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this Declaration from them, gave them Praiſes for 


their Diſintereſtedneſs, we . were a kind of new 
Tie u n them, and at the ſame time ſerved to 


prejudice the People againſt the of the 
other Tribunes. Some Days afterwards the Aſſem- 
bly was held for the Eletion of new Conſuls. | 


Herminius and T. Virginius were raiſed to that Of. 
fice: They maintained Peace and Union in the 
Commonwealth, by a prudent Im molly be be- - 
tween the Tous and the Senate : | 


— 


ceeded to the Election of the Trans Dui las, | 
as we have ſaid before, preſided 1 in that Aſſembly, 


and upon this Occaſion acted in Concert with the a 
Senate. By means of their Credit and the Union 


of their Followers, five new Tribunes were imme 
diately choſen, in ſpite of the Cabals of the old 
ones: Theſe latter uſed all their Endeavours to fill 
up at leaſt the other five vacant Places. Duillius 


ſtill oppoſed it with great Reſolution; but as they 


ing to the Direction of the Law, which expreſly - 


on = Side, by their Management hindered the 
new Candidates from having t Tae Number 
of Voices, Duillius, to put a End to theſe Conteſts, 
referred the Choice and Nomination of the other 
five Tribunes to the five already choſen, . accord- 


provided, that F upon a Day of Election the full 
Number of Tribunes could not be choſen, thoſe who. 


were elected firſt ſhould have Power to name their . 


Colleagues, He then diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, de- 


Liv. Dec. 


Babe 3. . 


Tavo Pa- 
trician 


Tribunes. 


poſed himſelf, and the new Tribunes entered upon 
the Exerciſe of their Dignity. 


Their firſt Buſineſs was to name their Colleagues, 
among whom every Body was ſtrangely ſurprized 


to ſee 8. Tarpeius and A. Haterius, both Patricians, 
old Senators, and even Conſulars; which was 


directly contrary to the Inſtitution of the Tri- 
buneſhip, which admitted none but Plebeians. 
There is no accounting for 0 extraordinary an 

Event, 
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Event, unleſs we will look upon theſe two Patri- 
cians as Deſerters from their Order, that had got 
themſelves adopted into Plebeian Families to capa- 
citate them to be raiſed, to a Magiſtracy which 
had the greateſt Share in the Government. But 
this is only a Conjecture; Hiſtory gives us no 
Authority for it; Livy, on the contrary, inſinuates 
that the five firſt Tribunes followed the Intentions 
of the Senate in the Choice of their Colleagues : 
And perhaps Men of their Prudence foreſeeing 
what fatal e onſequences muſt follow to the pub- 
lic Liberty, if the ſame Tribunes were perpetu- 
ated in their Office, privately joined with Duillius 
to get ſome Patricians into the Tribuneſhip, with 
Intent to counterbalance the Power of the Plebeian 
Tribunes by their Authority, and in the Election 
for the enſuing. Year keep them from renewing 
the Propoſal of continuing the Tribunes in their 
Poſts; which was looked upon as a Step to 
Tyranny, and the Deſtruction of the Liberty of 
the Republic. . | | ol 
L. Trebonius, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, who The Tre- * 
plainly found that his Predeceſſor Duillius had Tas. 
diſſolved the Aſſembly, and referred to the firſt 
five Tribunes the Nomination of their Colleagues, 
only to make way for introducing Patricians into 
that College, made heavy Complaints of it to the 
People. Fe gave himſelf entirely up, during the 
Whole Year, to croſs thoſe Patrician Tribunes in 
their Functions, whence he acquired the Sirname 
of * Aſper. And in order to prevent for the future, Sour 
any Tribunes (gained over by the Senate) to do 
the like again, he propoſed a Law which he got 
paſſed, and which, from his Name, was called 3 
Lex Trebonia, by which it was ordained, that the | 
Magiſtrate who propoſed the Election of Tribunes Livy . 3. 
to the People, - ſhould be obliged to proſecute it in © 5. 
all the following Aſſemblies, till the Number of 
ten Tribunes was completed by the Votes of the 
N „„ 
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Peop le. This Decree took from the Tribunes | 
4 were firſt choſen, the Right of naming their 
C.olleagues themſelves, which the Romans in thoſe 
Days called Co-optatio. 
| — of Me Geganius and C. Julius Rerebded Z. Hermi- 
"os. - ids pry T. Virginius in the Conſulate, Livy in- 
forms us, that after the Extinction of the Decem- 
virate, and the Death or Expulſion of the Decem- 
virs, the Republic enjoyed a ſeeming Tranquillity, 
and the Union which appeared among the ſeveral 
Orders of the State kept the Neighbours of Rome 
in Awe, and hindered them from renewing their 
uſual Incurſions. But this Calm did not hold 
New Con- long. The Peop le fell to complaining that 


deten the Nobility, 924 eſpecially the young Patritians, 


1 treated them contemptuouſly. Their Tribunes 


bunes and Cited ſome of them before the Aſſembly of the 
ibe Senate: People, into which they ſtrove to brin 8 Cog- 
nizance of all Affairs whatſoever. The Senate, 

to maintain their Authority, oppoſed it ſtifly : And 

though the wiſer Part of that Body did not approve 

this haughty Behaviour of the young Ny Nobility, 

yet they would not give them up to the Perſecu - 

tion of the Tribunes. This Oppoſition, on ac- 

count of the Juriſdiction and rivilege of each 
Order, revived the old Diſſenſions, which ran 
very high in the Conſulate of 7. Quintius and 

Year of Agrippa Furius. It was till the ſame Spring of 
Rome , which upon every Occaſion broke out 
37% #freſh: Neither of thoſe two Orders could bear 


the Thoughts either of Magiſtrates or Authority 


in the contrary Party. If the Conſuls were formi- 
dable to the People, the Tribunes were no leſs 
odious to the Patricians; and neither of thoſe two 
Bodies thought ſthey could be free. till they had 
pulled down the other. 5 
The Aqui and Volſci, informed of theſe hs | 
meſtic * thought it now their Time 


* W . to 
8 * * 1 , * 
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to begin hel old Ravages, and took up Arms. 


Tribunes, refuſed to liſt themſelves. The Ene- 
my, meeting with no Obſtacle, plundered the 
Country, and carried their Boldneſs ſo far as to 
bear off the Cattle that were e near the 
. Auiline Gate. 

The two Conſfuls, OA more ravvelied © at the 
People's Diſobedience, than the Audaciouſneſs of 
the Enemy, convened a general Aſſembly. Qoiy- 
rius, a Man illuſtrious for ſeveral Victories, re- 


ſpected for the Purity of his Manners, and the 


Wiſdom of his Counſels, and who had been ho- 
noured with four Conſulates, ſtood up, and cou- 


ragiouſly told both the Senate and the People, Quintive - 


The Conſuls on their Side prepared to raiſe Troops: = 
Zut the People, at the Inſtigation of the ſeditious 


that their eternal Diſſenſions would at length oc- e Conful 


oaches 


caſion the total Deſtruction of the Republic: That 4 Peoples 


the Senate preſuming too much upon their Dig- 


nity and Wealth, would ſet rio Bounds to their Au- 


thority, nor the People to an unbridled Licence, 
which they cloathed with the Name of Liberty 
and that each defended themſelves againſt the In- 
juries which they pretended to be done them, only 


by greater Outrages. One would think, con- 89 


_ ** rinued that great“ Man, . that Rome holds within 
% her Walls two different Nations, contendin 
* with each other for the Command. When ſhal 
« we ſee an End of this Diſcord ? When ſhall 
e we have one Intereſt, and one common Coun- 
te try? The Enemies are at our Gates: The A 


© quiliz was upon the very Point of being ſur- 


a prized, and no body ſtands up to oppoſe them. 
e From the Top of our Wall we behold our Coun- 
« try laid in Waſte, and our Houſes in Flames and 


<« ſmoaking all round us: And we ſee all this with + 


« a ſhameful Indifference, nay, perhaps with a ſe- 
© cret Pleaſure, when the Miſchiefs fall upon 


the yd — What is there in the Cit7 
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66: ſafficient to repair ſuch Loſſes? The Senat 5 


&© indeed ſees at its Head Conſuls, and: the prim 
Magiſtrates of the Republic ; but thoſe Conſul. 
% without Force, and without Authority, groan 


at the People's Inſenſibility to their Country's 


4 Glory. That People, on their Part, have Tr 8 


« bunes; but can thoſe Tribunes, with all their 
« Harangues, ever reſtore them what they have 
« loſt? Extinguiſh, O Romans ! theſe fatal Divi- 


« ſons; generouſly break this curſed Inchantment, 


« which keeps you buried in a ſcandalous Inaction. 
« Open your Eyes, and conſider the Management 
* of thoſe ambitious Men, who, to make them- 
« ſelves powerful in their Party, ſtudy nothing 


« but how they may foment Diviſion in the Com: 


% monwealth. And if you yet can call to mind 
„ your antient Valour, march out of Rome with 


> (+5 66 your Conſuls, and I devote my Head to the moſt 


« cruel Puniſhments, if in a few Days I do not 


4 drive away thoſe that plunder your Lands, and 


e remove the War into the "oy en o: their 


Country.“ 


Never, ſays Livy, were the People more e pleaſed 3 
even with the flattering Speeches of a Tribune, 


than they were with the ſevere Reproaches of 


this generous Conſul. The Senate was touchdd 
with them no leſs; rhe moſt virtuous Men of 
that Body confeſſed, that thoſe who had preceded 


him in that Dignity had either miſuſed the People, 


to make themſelves agreeable to the Senate, or 


elſe betrayed the Intereſts of their own Body to 
win Favour. of the People; but that T. Quin- 
Tius appeared to have nothing at all at Heart 
but the Union of all the Orders, and the Majeſty 


The Con- 
- fuls beat 
the Aqui 
 andVolici 


of the Roman Name. 

The Conſuls and Tribunes, the Sena and Peo- | 
ple concurred unanimouſly in taking Arms: The 
Contention now wat, which - ſhould appear moſt 
forward. All the Yourh offered themſel ves in 
n | Crowds 
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Crowds to be ialiſted. The Levies were quickly 


made; each Cohort choſe its Officers, and two 
Senators were ſet at their Head; and all this was 


that very Day the Enſigns were taken out of the 
Treaſury, and the Army marched ten Miles on their 
Way. The Conſuls next Day met and ſurprized 
the Enemy at unawares. The Fight however pro- 
ved to be bloody; the Æquj and Volſci fought with 
great Valour; the left Wing of the Romans gave 
Ground. Fuklus ARI PA, who led that Body, 
finding the Heat of his Soldiers began to cool, 


ſnatched an Enſign from an Officer that bore it, 


and threw it into the Middle of a Cohort of the 


| Enemy's. The Romans ew.into the Midſt of fre 


do recover it. and thereby put the Enemy into 
Diſorder, and gave the firſt Turn to the Batrle. 


Quixrius had been no leſs ſucceſsful than his Col- 
league. The Aqui and Volſci, beaten on both 


Sides, retired into their Camp: The Conſuls inveſt- 
ed it; and forced it Sword in hand. A great Num- 
ber of Aqui and Volſci were cut to Pieces; the Reſt 
fled. The Romans, now left ſole Maſters of the 


| done with ſo much Diligence and Expedition, that 


85 3 


915 


Camp, found a great Booty in it, and then returned 


to Rome laden with the Enemy's Spoils, and witn 


| thoſe which they had got in the Territory of Rome. 


| of their own Strength, and the Need which the 


Senate had of them: This made their Ambition 


„ 
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Laws had been eſtabliſhed equal in reſpect to all 
the Citizens, the Offices ought alſo to be common 

to them all; and many of the Heads of the People 
already ſet their Eyes upon the Conſulſhip itſelf, 
which till then had been reſerved to the firſt Or- 

D. H. I. ii. der. Nine of the Tribunes propoſed in a full Af. 

Liv. I. 4. ſembly, that a new Law ſhoùld be made to admit 
Plebeians into the Conſulſhip for the future. C. 

Canuleius at the ſame time demanded, that by a 
Decree of the People that Law in the twelve Ta- 
bles ſhould be revoked, which forbad the Patri- 

tian from intermarrying with Plebeian Families. 

M. Genutius and Caius Curtius, who were Conſuls 
that Year, tried to keep off theſe new Propoſals, 
under pretence they had received Advice, that the 
Aqui and Volſci were preparing to renew the War. 
Theſe foreign Wars were the Senate's uſual Ex- 
pedients; and they hardly ever had Peace with 
their own Citizens, but when they had them out 
of Rome, and were fighting abroad with the Ene- 
mies of their Country, The two Conſuls, in this 

View, order Levies to be made, and proclaim that 

every Man be ready with his Arms. But Can 

3 , teius_.plainly ſaw the Artifice. Whether the 

Kain the, © News of this War be true, ſaid he, directing 

Difin&ien ©*, his Speech to the Confuls, or whether it be only 

between © a "falſe Rumour ſpread abroad for nothing but 

_ myo „ a Colour to draw the People out of the City, 

Commons, I declare, as Tribune, that this People, who 

& have already ſo often ſpilt their Blood in our 
“ Country's Cauſe, is again ready to follow their 

* Conſuls and their Generals, if they are reſtored 
to their Liberty, and to that natural Right of 
being allowed to unite themſelves with you by 
„mutual Alliances ; and if the Hope of Honours 
and the Entrance into the chief Offices be 
open indifferently to all the Citizens of Merit: 
But if you perſiſt in your Reſolution of main- 
e taining the Law of the Decemvirs touching 
. * * Mar- 
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« Marriages ; J if you continue to treat us like 
„Strangers, in our own Country; if you account 
« the People unworthy of your Alliance; and if 
« you refuſe them the Privilege of raiſing to the 
« Conſulate ſuch as they judge moſt worthy, with- 
e out obliging them to confine their Choice only 
« to the Senate; in a Word, if you do not remove 
ce the Diſtinction of Nobles and Plebeians, fo odi- 
% ous in a Commonwealth; and if there be any 
other Nobility for the future, but what is due to 
« Virtue honoured: with Magiſtracies common to 
“all the Citizens: Talk of Wars as much as ever 
« you pleaſe; paint in your ordinary Diſcourſes 
the League and Power of our Enemies ten times 
4 more dreadful than you do now, order your 
« Tribunal, if you think fit, to be brought into 
c the Forum in order to make Levies; I declare 
«. that this People whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and 
e to. whom you are nevertheleſs obliged for all 
« your Victories, ſhall never more inliſt themſelves; 
e not a Man ſhall appear to take Arms, and you 
„ ſhall never more find a Plebeian that will expoſe 
„his Life for imperious Maſters, who are glad to 
« affociate us with themſelves in the Dangers of 
« War, but who in Peace think to exclude us 
66 from the Rewards due to Valour, and from the 
« ſweeteſt Fruits of Victory. _ 
The Conſuls were the more alarmed at the Tri. 
bune's Boldaeſs, becauſe they durſt not call the 
Senate, in which the People had their declared 
Favourers, who gave the Tribune an Account of 
every thing that paſt. So that thoſe two Ma- 
giſtrates were forced to hold particular Councils 
with the Senators of their Party. They repre ; 
ſented, that it was impoſſible to bear any longer 
Vith the Enterprizes of the Tribunes, and that 
they muſt reſolve either to ſuppreſs the Senate or 
aboliſh that popular Magiſtracy, the Source of 
eternal Contentions between the Senate and the 
| — 0 DS 
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People. C. Claudius, the Decemvir's Uncle, and 
who had received from his Anceſtors, as it were 
by Succeſſion, an hereditary Hatred to the Faction 
of the People, ſpoke firſt, and gave it as his Opi- 


mion, that they ſhould rather have recourſe even 


to Arms, than yield the Dignity of the Conſulſhip 


to the People, and that without Diſtinction either 


of private Men or Magiſtrates, they ought to'treat 
as public Enemies all that ſhould go about to 
change the Form of the Government. But 7. 
Nuinlius, who was more moderate, and who, ap- 
prehended theſe Conteſts might be inflamed into 
a civil War, remonſtrated, that there were among 
the Plebeians a great many Officers of extraordinary 
Merit, who had acquired great Glory in the 


Wars: That it was but reaſonable to give ſome 


Satisfaction to ſo generous a People; and that it 
was indeed but common Prudence in the Senate 
in this Conjuncture to give up Part of its Prero- 
gatives to ſave the Reſt. II 
The Majority of the Aſſembly detlared them-_ 


| ſelves of his Opinion. C. Claudius riſing up a. 


gain; © I yield, ſaid he, to Plurality of Voices; 


but ſince you think it proper to admit Plebeians 


Oriein of 
the mii 


tary Iri- 


bunes. 


D. H. I. 1. 


The Policy 
o/C.Clave 
ius. 


\ 


% into the Government, let us endeavour to fatiſe 
« fy this reſtleſs People without, however, debaſ- 
ae ing the Majeſty of the Conſulſhip. And in 
« order to reconcile two Things that ſeem ſo op- = 


« poſite, I propoſe, that inſtead. of Conſuls, we 
et elc& ſuch 'a' Number of military Tribunes as 
% ſhall be agreed upon, to be choſen equally out 
&« of the Senate and the People, who ſhall' be in- 
« veſted, with the conſulat Power. The People, 
&« by this means, will be ſatisfied ; and the Conſus 
de late in more favourable Times may reſume its 
© antient Splendor'and Majeſty.” * Great Praiſes | 
were given to Claudius, and all joined in the Pro- 
polal, Then that ancient Senator addreſſing his 
Speech to M. Genulius, firſt Conſul: “ In order 
wo | | | - e to 
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« to ſucceed in this Deſign, ſaid he, convene. the 
« Senate, ſend for the Tribunes of the People; 
„and when the Aſſembly is formed, declare that 


you invite all who love their Country to ſpeak 


their Minds freely with relation to the new 


Laws which the People demand: Then gather 


e the Opinions; and inſtead of beginning with 


. Owintius, myſelf, or the moſt ancient Sena- 
« tors, according to Cuſtom, grant that Honour 


« to Valerius and Horatius, as you have a Right to 
do as Conſul : And by that means we ſhall learn 


« the Sentiments of thoſe Favourers of the Peo- 
„ ple, who have ſold their Faith to the Tribunes. 
« I then will ſtand up and anſwer what they ſay, 
« which I will do without ſparing them, and 
« with all my Might oppoſe the Abolition of the 


Law of Marriages, and the Election of a Ple- 
« geian to be Conſul. Then aſk the Opinion of 


« your Brother, T. Genutius, and let that wiſe Se- 


« nator, onder pretence of trying to reconcile the 
« different Intereſts of the People and the Senate, 


“ propoſe as of his own Motion to ſuſpend the 
Election of Conſuls, and in their ſtead to create 
e military Tribunes; and let him include in his 


© Advice the Abolition of the Law relating to 


% Marriages, I will oppoſe this as much as the 
« other; but you and your Colleague, and all you 
« the Chief of the Senate, out of ſeeming Favour 


* to the People, ſhall declare for the Advice of 


„ your Brother. The People ſhall be obliged to 
7 your Family for this Conceſſion, and the Tri- 
* bunes will infallibly join in with you, if for no- 


* thing but to triumph over my Oppoſition 
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All approved of this Expedient; each agreed p. Hl l it. | 


upon the Part he ſhould act; the Conſuls aſſembled 
the Senate, and deſired Canuleius and the other 


Tribunes to be at it. The Day being come, and 
the Aſſembly formed, Canuleius, inſtead of laying 


forth the Juſtice and Ulelulneſs of the Laws he 


A a 4 pro- 
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propoſed, ran wholly into bitter Complaints wad ; 
the two Conſuls, for holding ſecret Councils, in 


Prejudice to the People's Intereſts, withobt calling 


to them the beſt Men in the Senate,. and. eſpecially 


Valerius and Horatius, who had done ſo. great a 
Service to the Republic in the Abolition of the 
Decemvirate, which ought to be looked upon as. 
their Work. 

The Conſul Genutius replied, that they had af. 
ſembled ſome ancient Senators, only to conſult 
with them, whether it would be beſt to convene 


the Senate. inſtantly about the new Laws, or. to 


defer it till the End of the Campaign. That if 
they did not ſummon Valerius and Horatius with 
the oldeſt Senators to that Council, it was only to 


avoid making the People ſuſpect they had | changgd 


their Party. And to convince you, added Genu- 
e tius, that my. Colleague and I behave ourſelves * 


„ in this Affair without the leaſt Partiality, we 


“ ſhall only give you this one Proof of it, namely, 
e that though the firſt Opinions are uſually of very 
„% great Weight, and it has been the Cuſtom for 
«the Conſuls to aſk that of the oldeſt Senators firſt, 
„yet as you do not believe them to be Friends to 
„ the People, we will now change that Method, 
„ and begin with Valerius and Horatius.“ Then 


addreſſing | himſelf to Valerius, he invited him firſt 
to declare his Opinion. 


Valerius began with expatiating very Much upon 
his own Services to the People, and upon thoſe 
of his Family. He added, that he thought no State 
could be called free whoſe Citizens did not all live 


in a perſect Equality. He concluded with giving it 


as his Opinion, that the Plebeians ought to be ex- 
cluded from the Conſulate no longef; but u at the 


- ſame time he exhorted the Tribunes of the People 
to deſiſt from the Oppoſition they had formed 


againſt the Levy of Troops, which the Conſuls want- 
ed to make, Provided thoſe Mlagiltcares would en- 


age 
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gage to proceed to the Publication of the Laws 
at the End of the Campaign. Horatius, whoſe 
Opinion was aſked next, ſpoke much to the ſame 
Purpoſe : And he too declared for marching firſt 


againſt rhe Enemy; but that after the War ſhould- | 


be happily, concluded, the Conſuls, the firſt thing 
they did, ſhould. bring into the Aſſembly of the 
People the Senatuſconſultum, for empowering them 
to Jelibermee an Affair of that great Importance, 
This Advice raiſed great Murmurs in the Aſſem- 
bly. The Senators, who could not agree to ad- 


mit Plebeians into the Conſulate, thought they 


ſnould gain a great Point, if they could put off 
the Deliberation : . Thoſe on the contrary who fa- 


voured the; People, could not bear this Delay, and 
maintained, that the Senatuſconſultum ought at leaſt 


to be ſigned before they ſeparated. 


The Conſuls then aſked the Opinion of C. Clau- 
 dius, who, as they had before agreed, ſpoke with 
great Courage and Strength againſt theſe new 
Pretenſions of the People. He recalled to their 
Memory alt the various Attempts they had made 


upon the Senate's Authority, ever ſince their Re- 


treat upon the Mons Sacer. This reſtleſs and in- Claudius“ 


required Decemvirs, and we conſented alſo to 


thoſe Magiſtrates; and out of regard to them 


their Creations. They ſoon grew diſguſted with 


we ſubſcribed to their Depoſal: Nay, we did 
more; for the ſake of Peace we connived at the 
violent Deaths of ſome of them, and the Baniſn- 

ment of others. Laſtly, in theſe our Days we. 
have ſeen two of our Conſuls, more popular than 

the very Tribunes themſelves, ſacriticing the In- 
tereſts of their own Order to the People's Am- 
bition. From. fovereign Magiſtrates that we 

* were before, from having none but the Gods 


„ conſtant People, - ſaid he, would needs have Speech * 
their particular Magiſtrates; and for the ſake of 99 55 e 
Peace we granted them Tribunes: They then zenfioas. 
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and our Conſuls above us, we have been made 
ſubject to the Tyranny of the Tribunes of the 


People. Our Councils, our Deliberations, nay 


even our Lives and our private Eſtates depend 

upon their Will; and thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates 
diſpoſe of them as they think fit in thoſe tumul 

tuous Aſſemblies, where Paſſion and Fury have 
a greater Sway than Reafon and Juſtice: Nor 
do they ſtop here; C. Canuleius is now for unit- 
ing. by a ſnameful Mixture, the illuſtrious Blood 


of the Nobility with that of the Plebeians. If 


he brings this abour, thoſe who are born of Mar- 
riages ſo contrary to our Laws, always in Diſpute 
with themſelves, will hardly know from what 

Families they defcend, what Sacrifices they ought 


to join in, and whether they are of the Body of 
the People or Patricians. And as if it was not . 


enough to confound all Diſtinction of Birth, and 
to break through all Rights both divine and hu- 
man, the Colleagues of Canuleius, the Tribunes, 


- thoſe Diſturbers of the public Quiet, have the 


Boldneſs to lift up their Eyes to the very Con- 


lulſhip itſelf. We are now juſt on the Point of 


ſeeing that great Dignity fall a Prey to the Ca- 
vuleii and the Icilii. But let theſe new Men be 
aſſured, added Claudius, that the Gods, Pro- 
tectors of this Empire, will never ſuffer it; and 
that we ourſelves will rather die a thouſand 
Deaths, than bear ſo great an Infamy.” 
Canuleius, naturally impatient, broke in upon 


People him, and aſked him abruptly, wherein the Gods 
Sad ould be offended, if Plebeians, poſſeſſed of all the 


1 B . . | 
— Qualifications neceſſary for Government, were 


choſen Conſuls. Can you then be to learn, re- 
plied Claudius, that the Plebeians have no Auſ- 


pices, and cai;not take them? Do you not know 
that this was one of the Reaſons which induced 
the Decemvirs to forbid all unequal Alliances by 
„ ERECT 4 1 5 the: 
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„the Laws of the twelve Tables, that the Auſ- 
Birth ſhould be pure and without Mixture; ſo 


* that the Prieſthood and the Conſulſhip are 
* equally reſtrained to that Order?“ 


This Anſwer was ſolid, and built upon the ori- 


ginal Eſtabliſhment of their Religion and Laws: 


But it only ſerved to exaſperate the People againſt - 


Claudius; as if that Senator by ſuch Reaſons 
meant to reproach them, that they were not ac- 


ceptable to the Gods, and were. unworthy, 
through the Baſeneſs of their Birth, to be initiated 


into their Myſteries. 


= 
* pices might be taken only by Patricians, whoſe 


The Conſuls, to prevent the Bitterneſs which be- T. Genu- 
gan to ſpread through the Minds of e Aſſembly, dus Oni. 
aſked the Opinion of 7. Genutius, the Brother of 


one of thoſe Magiſtrates. That Senator declared, 


that he with the greateſt Concern beheld the 


Commonwealth afflicted with two Scourges at 


the ſame time, enough to deſtroy it utterly ; name- 
ly, a War abroad, and domeſtic Feuds within the 


State: That each of thoſe Evils called for a ſpeedy 


Remedy, but that it was ſo much the more diffi- 
cult to find it, as the People's Diſcontent kept up . 
the Enemy's Confidence. Nevertheleſs, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to. reſolve upon ſomething, . 


and to chooſe whether 'to bear the Inſults of the 
qui and Volſci, or, if they would march into the 


Field, to grant ſome SatisfaQtion to the People. 
That his Opinion was, rather to yield up ſome 


Part of the Prerogatives of the Nobility in their 
. Favour, than jo abandon the Territory of Rome 
to be plundered by Strangers. And he concluded, 


according to his private Agreement with the Con- 
ſuls and Claudius, that the Law forbidding Alli- 


ances between Patrician and Plebeian Families 


ought to be aboliſhed, as being contrary to the 


Union which ought to be maintained between 
the Citizens of one and the ſame Republic. te 
"Pe ; : e added, 
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added, that if the ancient Senators were fo averſe 
to the Thoughts of ſeeing the conſular Dignity in 
the Hands of Plebeians, a Medium might be found 
which perhaps - might ſatisfy. both Parties. That 
the Way would be. to ſuſpend for a time the Elec- 

tion and Title of that Dignity, and to create in the 
Room of Conſuls fix military Tribunes, who ſhould 
have the ſame Functions and the ſame Authority, 

| and that the three firſt ſhould always be Patrici. 

X/ilitary an, and the other three might be Plebeians. That 

 Tyibunes the Year following the Senate and , People might 
£/ablieed. decide by Plurality of Voices in a general Aſſem- 

dluy, what Magiſtrates they would be governed by, 

Livy 1. 4. and whether they would have Conſuls again as of 

Hh old, gr continte to elect military, Tribunes; which. 

v. for the future ſhould be done in all the Comitia. 
This Propoſal was approved by Plurality of. 

Voices, in ſpight of the ſeeming; Oppoſition of 
Claudius. T. Genutius had the Praiſes both of the 
Sonate and the People for this happy Thought ; 


the Senators were glad to have excluded the Ple- : 


beans from a Dignity, which they hoped to ſet up 
again with all;ts Prerogatives in more favourable 
Times; and the People, without diſturbing them- 
felves about an empty Name, could not contain 
their Joy at ſeeing themſelves at length admitted 
into the Government of the Commonwealth un- 
der any Title whatſoever: Moſt of them ctied, 
they would now no longer refuſe to march againſt 
the Enemy; that they would willingly expoſe 
themſel ves to the Danger, ſince they were to have 
a Share in the Reward. © „%% 4 
Some Days afterwards an Aſſembly was held for 
the Election of theſe. new Magiſtrates. Some 
former Tribunes of the People, and the chief 
Plebeians, hoping to carry thoſe. Dignities, ap- 
peared in the Forum, cloathed in white, to be the 
more remarkable; but the People, ſatis fied with 


having 


Ls) 


having obtained a Right to ſet up in thoſe Elec- 
tions, gave all their Votes to Patricians ; nay, and 

but three military Tribunes were choſen, and the © 
Majority of Voices fell upon A. Sempronius Atra- Tear of 


tinus, L. Attilius, and T. Cecilius or Clelizs, all 3%. 

three Patricians, and eminent for their Valour and b K. wia. | 
Capacity in the Art of War. „. EET: 

But theſe three Magiſtrates were obliged to de- 

poſe chemſelves three Months after their Election, 

upon account that C. Curtius, who preſided in it, 

gave Notice that the Ceremonies of the Auſpices, 

which always uſed to precede the Elections for 

Curule Magiſtracies, had not been exactly ob- 

ſerved. The Romans were very ſcrupulous in the 

leaft Circumſtances that concerned their Religion; 

but perhaps the Patricians created this Doubt only 

in order to reſtore the conſular Office. And 
accordingly, the military Tribunes had no ſooner 

abdicated their new Dignity, but an Inter-rex T.Quinti- 

was named, that the Commonwealth might not. us Barba- 
remain without a Head or Governor. But as 
he held the Government only in Truſt, and in 

order to transfer< the Authority to annual Magi- 

ſtrates, the main Queſtion was, whether thole _ 
Magiſtrates ' ſhould be Conſuls or Military Tri- The Cen- 

bunes? the moſt ancient Senators failed not to late re- 

declare for the Conſulſhip; the People on the 

_ _ contrary ſeemed inclined to military Tribunes. But | 

a Jealouſy" arifing ainong the Candidates of this 

laft Order, thoſe whoſe Party was. not ſtrong 

enough to raiſe them to that Poſt, choſe rather to 

have the Conſulſhip reftored, than to ſee their 

Rivals inveſted with a Dignity which they them- 

ſel ves could not obtain; and thus by the joint 

. Conſent of the Senate and People, the Iuter- rer 
appointed Conſuls, and named, to fill that Poſt 
the remaining Part of the Year,” L. Papirius Mu- Year of 

Zillanus, and L. Sempromus Atratinss, Brother co ng 

931 e 25 ee „ ne 
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one of the Patricians that had abdicated the Tri- 
buneſhip, as we ſaid above. 

Nothing conſiderable happened in their Con- 


Har ſulatez but in the following, and that, of A. Ge- 


Tear of 


Rome ganius and T. Quintius, the Cenſorſhip was erect- 
310, or ed a new Office, or rather only a Portion taken 


| 3 


out of the Conſulſhip. And this new Dignity of 
Cenſor, which at firſt ſeemed of but little Moment, 
became in time, by the Power annexed to it, the 


Pinnacle of Honour, and the moſt formidable Ma- 


giſtracy in the Republic. | | 
As a Spirit of Conqueſt was what chiefly pre- 
vailed in this Nation, the ancient King Servius, 


in order to have a ſure Supply of Men and Mo- 


ney, decreed, as we have already ſhewn, that every 
five Years an Enumeration ſhould be made of al 

the Roman Citizens, with an exact Valuation of 
every Man's Wealth, The Prince or Magiſtrate 
by this Means could know immediately how many 


| Inhabitants - Rome . had capable of bearing Arms, 


and what Contributions might be . raiſed upon 

them. | VVV 
But the Conſuls, who were frequently taken up 

abroad with almoſt continual Wars, not having 


had Leiſure in above ſeventeen Years to make that 
Enumeration, which was called the Cenſus; it was 


ropoſed for the. Eaſe of the Conſuls, that two 
Matjtrates ſhould be created of the Order of the _ 
Patricians, who, with the Title of Cenſors, ſhould, 
every five Years, take that general Review of the 
whole Roman People. „ 

The Tribunes, 2 always upon their Guard 
againſt every thing offered by the Senate, did not 
oppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of this new Magiſtracy: 
They did not ſo. much as demand that the Ple- 


Beians ſhould be allowed a Share in it; whether, 


becauſe they ſaw, that the Power which went 


along with the Cenſorſhip was but ſmall, or be- 
cauſe they were ſatisfied that by ſeparating thoſe 


F unc- 
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Functions from the Conſulate, a Diminution was. 
.made of the Power, of a Magiſtracy which was 
the Object of their Hatred and Emulation. Thus 
the Law for the Creation of two Cenſors paſſed 
without any Diſpute. | 
Papirius and Sempronius, the Conſuls of the pre- r of 
ceding Lear, were raiſed to that Poſt, and it was Rome 
conferred upon them with one Voice, to make 30 _ 
them Amends for the Year of their Conſulates not | 12 Pes. 
being complete, becauſe they did not enter upon Firf Cer. 
the Execution of it till after the Abdication of the /e. 
military Tribunes. | of ang 
While the Conſuls had the Charge of that Enu- Fundions 

meration, all their Buſineſs in that Article was 9 th: C 
only to take an exact Account of the Names, E-/* 
\ſtates, Ages, and Conditions of all the Maſters of 
Fawilies, and the Name and Age of their Chil- 
dren and Slaves: But when this Part of the Ma- 
giſtracy was diſmembered from the Conſulſhip, and 
made a Dignity by itſelf, as Men generally ſtudy 
nothing but how to enlarge their own Authority, 
the Cenſors took upon them the Reformation of 
Manners. They took Cognizance of the Beha- val. Max- 
viour of every Citizen; the Senatoss and Knights I. 2. c. 9. 
were ſubject to their Cenſors as much as the 
meaneſt of the People; they had Power to expel 
out of thoſe Bodies ſuch as tiey thought unwor- 
thy of being in them. As to ſuch Plebeians as 
through their Debauchery or Lazineſs were fallen to 
Want, they removed them | down to an inferior 
| Claſs, nay, oftentimes deprived them of their Right 
of voting, and they were no longer reputed Citi- 
zens, but as they were ſtill liable ro pay their Part 
of the Tributes. CABLE e 
When the Cenſors made their general Review of 
the whole Nation, there was not a Citizen but what 
trembled at the Sight of their Tribunal; the Sena- 
tor, through fear of being driven out of the Senate; 
the Knight, with Apprehenſion of being broke and 
| 7 7 depriv.d 
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deprived of the Horſe which the Republic kept 


for him; and the private Citizen, with Dread bf 


being expunged out of his Claſs, and removed 
down to the loweſt, or at leaſt into a Century 
leſs honourable than his own. So that this whol- 
ſome Terror was the Support of the ſumptuary 


Lan, the Bond of Concord, and as it were the | 


Guardian of Modeſty and Virtue. 
The Republic, by Means of this new Eftabliſh. 


ment, enjoyed a profound Repoſe i in the Conſulate 


of M. Fabius and Poſthamus Albutius : Not but 


that ſome Tribunes of the People, always reſtleſs, 
' endeavoured to revive the old Pretenſions of the 


People, relating to the Partition of the Lands: 
They even threatened, according to their old Cuſ- 


tom, to oppoſe: raiſing any Soldiers. But as there 
were ho Wars then to be carried on, an Oppoſi- 


tion which Peace made uſeleſs and ineffectual was 


| Year of 
Rome 
313. 


| Rome. 


only deſpiſed; and the Senate's Authority grew 


ſo much the ſtronger as they could chen do with- 
out the People's Aſſiſtance. 

All was quiet, when the next Year, i in che-Con- 
 ſulate of Proculus Geganius and IL. Menenius; there 


happened a dreadful Famine, which occafioned 
' Seditions, by means wheteof a private Man had 


like to have got Poſſeſſion of the ſovereign Power. 


Fanine of The Senate imputed this Scarcity of Corn to 
the Lazineſs and Negligence of the Plebetans, who, 


intoxicated with the ſeditious Harangues of the 


Conſe Fi Tribunes, were always ſauntering in the Forum, 


e 


— 


and inſtead of cultivating their Lands, waſted 
their Time in idle Reaſonings about State Affairs. 
The People, on the contrary, who always grum- 
ble at thoſe who have the Care of the Govern- 
ment, threw back the whole Blame of this Dearth 
upon want of Care in the Conſuls. But thoſe 


| Magiſtrates, without giving any Heed to the Mur- 
ard oo = eee "took al convenient Mea- 


ſiures 
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ſures to get Corn from abroad, arid ſent C. Minus Liv. l. 4. 

tius upon that Commiſion. , == 
The Senator, who was an active vigi lant Man, Dei, t. 3. 

ſent foe mae ew all over Tuſcany; but with all © 27, 
their Diligence he could gather but à ſmall _ 
tity of — A Roman Knight, whoſe 
was Sp. Metvs, the richeſt private Man in = 
Commonwealth, had been beforehand with him 

at the Markets, and had * up moſt of rhe 
Grain in that Province. 

That Knight, who was yet more ambitious Sp. vr 
than he was rich, flattered himſelf, that in fo , 4¹⁰¹ 
neral a Calamity, the People would fell their 
Liberty at an eaſy Rate. Con was every Day 
diſtributed by his Order among the common Peo- 

ple and the 5 and with a Liberality alw 
ſuſpicious, and eſpecially in a Commonwe ahh, 
he — all the his Creatures whom he fed 

at his own Expence; his Houſe quickly became 

the Place of Refuge for the Poor, the Idle, thoſe 
that had ruined themſelves by Debauchery, and 
ſuch as being deſtitute of all Notions of Honour, 

or Religion, would gladly ſee the Government 
quite ſubverted, provided they could but any 
2 better their own Circumſtances in _ 


Ms nutiis, whoſe C ointilftion frequently obliged | 
him, either by himſelf or his Agents, to have ſome + 
fatercoutſe with the Emiſfaries of Melins, found 
* that that ambitious Man; who alone fuſtained. 

; Poor as the whole State, made uſe of 
the Pretence of that public Liberality, which 
dre Crowds of People to his Gate; to form Af. 

| — his Houſe; 2 8 whom Minutius 

ried; 7 ro t Im Or mation, 
ce ar Quan eee 

| er by Night. 

; - beau chat theie- was a Ecriſpi: 
— — W 
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that the Deſign was already concerted; that Ms. 
Lius aſpired to the Royalty; that the People, ſe. 
duced by his Liberalities, were to take up Arms 
in his Favour; and that even ſome Tribunes were 


revailed upon by Money to fell the public Li- 


| Minutius having diſcovered the whole Secret of 
this Conſpiracy, immediately gave an Account of 
it to the Senate. Heayy Reproaches were thrown 
uponthe Conſuls of the preceding Year, and on Quin- 
tius Agrippa Menenius, who ſucceeded them in that 


- . Dignity, for not having prevented and puniſhed 


the ill Deſigns of Mrius. Quintius replied, that 
neither his Predeceſſors, his Colle nor him- 
ſelf wanted either Courage or Reſolution to pu- 
niſh ſo horrid an Attempt ; but that every body 


knew the Conſular Authority was in a manner an- 


nihilated by the exceſſive Power uſurped by the 
Tribunes; that an Appeal to the People would 


put a ſtop to all their Proſecutions, and that if 
ever the Buſineſs was brought before an Aſſembly, 


Mxlius would infallibly eſcape from Juſtice, by 
Favour of the Multitude that adored him; that 
in ns Danger of the Republic they ſtood 
in need of a Dictator, that is to ſay, of an abſolute 
Magiſtrate that ſhould be equally above the Laws 


and the Tribunes of the People. 1 


His Advice being unanimouſly approved, he 


named L. Quintius, who, notwithſtanding his great 


Age, was ſtill Maſter of a Courage and Reſolution 
proportionable to that ſupreme Magiſtracy. - - 

The next Day he placed Corps of Guards in all 
Parts of the City, as if the Enemy had already 
been at the Gates of Rome: This Precaution ſur- 


. prized. all that knew nothing of the Conſpiracy; 
every body enquired the Reaſon of this Novelty ; 
and why a Dictator ſhould be named in the Midſt 
of Peace. But Mxlius plainly. ſaw that ſupteme 
Magiſtrate was fet up only againſt him ; he ne 
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his Liberalities to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the 
Senate, with the Aſſiſtance of the Multitude. The 
Dictator finding that nothing but a Stroke of Au- 
thority could cruſh ſo dangerous a Plot, cauſed 
the Tribunal to be brought into the Forum, and 
_ aſcended it guarded by his Eictors armed with 
their Axes, and with all the Majeſty of the ſove- 
reign Power. He then ſent Servilius, his Maſter 
of the Horſe, to cite MeLivs to appear before 
him. Merivs, ſurprized, and uncertain what 
Courſe to take, delayed to obey, and ſought to 
make his Eſcape. Serviltius commanded a Lictor 
to arreſt him; and that Officer having executed 
the Orders of the General of the Horſe, Ml tus 
cries out, that the Senate wanted to deſtroy him 
only out of Jealouſy, and becauſe he had conſe- 


crated his Eſtate to the Relief of the People; he 


therefore implores the Aſſiſtance of the Multitude, 
and conjures his Friends not to ſuffer him to be 
murdered in their Preſence. The People riſe; they 
encourage one another; and reſcue him out of the 
Lictor's Hands. MzL1vs threw himſelf into the 
Croud to eſcape Servilius's Purſuit; but as he was 


-"IZS 


endeavouring to ſtir up a Sedition, Servilius run Sp.Melius 
him through with his Sword; and, all covered with Liv. i. 4. 
his Blood, appeared before the Dictator, and told Florus. 


him, he himſelf had puniſhed a Citizen Who had ara. 


refuſed to obey his Orders. 
L expected no leſs from you, Fepiied that ge- 
* nerous old Man; you have by this Action ſe- 
* cured the public Liberty.“ He then cauſed 
MeLtvs's'Houſe to be raſed to the Ground; pro- 
digioùs Quantities of Corn were found there ſtill, 
which the Dictator ordered to be ſold to the Peo- 
ple at low Rates, chat they might not feel the 


— = 


Loſs of Mz110s. It was for the ſame Reaſon, that . 


the Head of the Confpitacy being taken off, that 
prudent Magiſtrate did not think it proper to en- 
quire after bis Adherents, for fear he ſhould find 
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too many guilty, and ſo carry the Plot into Action 
by going about to puniſh all the Conſpirators too 


ſeverely. Tons 
But the Tribunes of the People, imagining 
their Crime was unknown becauſe it was unpu- 


' niſhed, took occaſion from the Dictator's Indul. 


gence to fall into Invectives againſt him; and ef. 
pecially againſt the General of the Horſe, who, 


without the leaſt F ormality of Juſtice, or ſo much 


as the Order of his Superior, had killed a Citizen 


in the very Heart of his Country. Thoſe Magi- 


e ke = ang | es and 
The Wars which aroſe againſt the Veientes 
- Volſci ſuſpended 


againſt Servi 


Tear 
— þ 
779. 


ſtrates loudly threatened to make him anſwer {c- 


verely for it, as ſoon as ever the Dictator was out 
of his Poſt; they talked of no leſs than throwing 


him down from the Top of the Tarpeian Rock as 


a Tyrant. Never was the College of Tribunes 
| known to be ſo thoroughly — 


Senate; they obſtinately oppoſed the ion of 


ed againſt the 
Conſuls: And the Patricians, to avoid a Tumult, 


. were forced to be ſatisfied with creating only Mi. 
 litary Tribunes. hens: Abo 


Some Tribunes of the People flattered i them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould have a great Sway in this 
Election; but notwithſtanding. all their Cabals, 


the People, contented with being allowed to ſtand 
Candidates, gave all their Votes to Patricians of 


known Valour and Capacity, among whom was 


3 
7 


L. Quintius, the Son of che Pictator who had juſt 


the Rancour of the Tribunes 


7 x4 
» 
= * 
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ft Serxylius;” nothing was thought of but how 
to deal with the Enemy; and a Rumour, being 


ſpread abroad, that all che Nations of. Lale wer 
to take Arms in favour of the Yeientes, Manzz- = 


evs ZEmiiivs, a Man illuſtrious both in, Peace 


and War, was raiſed to the Pictatorſhip, a Dig 
. nity which he had already enjoyed, and in hic 
he had acquired great Glory againſt the ſame Enc- 


Ks # 


mies. 
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mies. But the News of this dreadful League 


public Liberty, He obſerved to the People in a 
prone that their Anceſtors, in order to 

reſerve their Freedom, had eſtabliſhed in the 

epublic no Office whoſe Authority and Functions 
ſhould laſt for above a Year; that they had not 
remembered ſo wiſe a Precaution in the Creation 
of the Cenſors, who had been allowed a five Years 
Magiſtracy ; that during an Authority of ſo long 
Continuance, they might have leiſure to abuſe it, 
to make themſelves Creatures, and ſo oppreſs the 
Liberty of their Country; and he propoſed to make 
a Law for ſhortening the Duration of that Office, 
and for regulating that none ſhould enjoy it above 
a Year and an Half. 


This Diſcourſe was received with great Ap- Liv. I. . 


plauſe, eſpecially by the People. It was added af- 
terwards to this Law, that no Senator ſhould ever 
have the Cenſorſhip twice in his Life, though he had 
behaved himſelf in his firſt with the Approbation 
of his Fellow- citizens; and for fear that Dignity, 
being left in the Hands of one ſingle Man, ſhould 
make him, too powerful, it was farther decreed, 
that if one of the Cenſors happened to die, or re- 
ſign his Office, the other ſhould not hold it, nor 
even get a Colleague ſubſtituted in the other's: 
Room; and that in the Election of Cenſors, though 
a Man had the Majority of Voices, he ſhould not 
be declared Cenſor, if his Colleague wanted the 
neceſſary Number; that the Election of both 
ſhould be begun again, till in the ſame Scrutiny 
they had all the Votes requiſite to their being 
both acknowledged Cenſors together: Precau- 
tions which this Nation, ſo jealous of its Liberty, 
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thought neceſſary to take againſt the Brigues and ; 


Cabals of the Patricians. 


The Senate could not without a ſecret Diſcon- 
tent ſee the Dictator leſſen the Power of a Ma- 


. * 


giſtracy peculiar to their Order. C. Furius and 
25 Geganius, the Cenſors that Year, ſhewed their 
Reſentment of this Injury, without regard to the 
Merit and Services of A:MiLivs. That Dictator 
by the Cen- had no ſooner abdicated his Dignity, but in virtue 


I HL 


cut ſo illuſtrious a Man out of his Tribe, and re- 


moved him down to the laſt; took from him, as 
from a ſcandalous Wretch, the Privilege of vo- 
ting, and loaded him with a Tribute eight Times 
greater than he uſed to pay. But this Perſecu- 
tion, inſtead of diſhonouring him, gave him a 
new Luſtre; all the Shame of this Res enge fell. 
back upon the Authors: The People with Indig- 


nation purſued them into the Forum, and had torn 


them to pieces if Eil ius had not been ſo gene- 


rous as to ſave them. 


The Tribunes of the People laid hold of this ö 
Occaſion to ſtir. up the People's Animoſity againſt 


the Senate afreſh. They cried in all the Aſſem- 


blies, that it was no wonder the Patricians ſnould 
uſe the People ill, when out of their Hatred tg. 


the Plebeians they did not bluſh at depriving a 


Senator, a Conſular, one that had been honoured 
with two Dictatorſhips, of the Right of a Ci- 


tizen, only for having prop: ſed: a 
though it diminiſhed FREE 


of the Power belonging to the Cenſorſhip, they 


Law, which, 
0 chority, ſecured the 
public Liberty. Such Diſcourſes, repeated by the 
Tribunes in moſt of the Aſſemblies, kept up the , 
KRancour in the Spirits of the People, who, to ſne . 
their Reſentment againſt the Senate, would never 
give their Conſent to the Election of Conſuls; 
they were again obliged to chooſe Military Tri- 
bunes. It was indeed the ſame Dignity, and the 
{ame Office, though with a different Title; but the 
Lo = hs | Privi- 
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Privilege which the People had of rejecting the 
Conſulate, and the Liberty they were allowed of 
ſtanding Candidates in the Elections for the Mi- 
litary Tribuneſhip, made the Tribunes of the 
People, who aſpired to that Poſt, forget nothing 
that might induce the People to demand Military 

Tribunes; nevertheleſs, in 4 of all their Iutereſt, 
the People, ſtill prepoſſeſſed in Favour of the Nobj- 


lity, as to their Capacity in Government, and the Year of 


Command of Armies, gave their Voices again to R 
Patricians. | Far 36 e bo tihbt 
This Preference turned the Complaints and 
Reſentment of the Tribunes of the People wholly 
againſt the Multitude; they publicly threatened 
them that ghey' would fling up the Care of their 
Intereſts. *, ( Will the Fear you are under of the 
Power of the Nobles, ſaid they in their Ha- 
e rangues, keep you in a perpetual Subjection to 
« their Will? In the Election of Military Tri- 
„ bunes, when you are free to give your Votes 
* how you pleaſe, why do you never remember 
« neither yourſelyes, nor your Magiſtrates? Know . 
* that there ought to be great Rewards to encou- 
rage great Souls; and it Motives of Gratitude 
« will haye no Effect upon you, at leaſt be afraid, 


« leſt diſheartened by your Indifference, we ſnould 


in our Turn leave you a Prey to the Inſolence 
« and Tyranny of the Patricians. 2 
Theſe Diſcourſes, which the Tribunes of the 
People repeated in all their Aſſemblies, awakened 
the Antipatny and Ambition of the Plebeians. 
Each mutually exhorted the other to deſpiſe the 
Intreaties and Threats of the Great. They began 
now afreſh to talk of the Diviſion of the Lands, 
the everlaſting Source of Contention between the 
People and the Senate. Others propoſed, that a 
Tax ſhouid be laid at leaſt upon thoſe Lands, 
which of right belonged. to the Public, and the 
Money be employed for the Relief of the People, 
| Bb 4 a 
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and to pay the Troops during the Campaign. 
Thoſe * the Pleteians who were pen] | 
either for their Riches, or the Glory they had ac- 
quired in the Wars, reſolved to uſe their whole 
Credit td raiſe themſelves to the Military Tribune- 
ſhip, and to the ſupreme - Authority which was 
aligned to” that Dignity. The Senate, to dif; 
perſe this Storm which was gathering againſt their 
Authority, - reſolved now to chooſe none but Con: 

ſuls: An Office from which the Plebeians were 
excluded of courſe, as we have ſaid before. The 
Wars which the gui and the Volſei then decla- 
red, favoured this Deſign. As there were then no 
Plebeians who had ever commanded Armies, and 
none but old Captains and the chief Men of the 
Senate were fit for that Employment, the Peo: 
le were indifferent, whether Conſuls or Military 

ribunes were choſen this Year, © Thus the Se- 
nate being left Maſters of the Election, it was 
ſoon reſolved to reſtore the Conſulſhip, and 7. 
Quintius, the Son of Lucius, and C. Julius Meno 
attained that Dignity. - A better Choice could 
not have been made, 'with r — either to Birth, 
or Capacity in the Art of War: But Jealouſy 
and Diviſion arifing between them, it. is faid they 
were beaten near 'Algidum. The Senate, to pre- 
vent the Conſequences of their Defeat, were re- 
ſolved to have recourſe to a Dictator. But the 


two Conſuls, on whom the Nomination of him 


depended, conſidering that from ſupreme Magi- 

ſtrates, which they were now, they ſhould be re- 
duced to the mean Quality of the Dictator's Lieu- 
tenants, and that though they retained the Name of 

Conſuls, they ſhould have but little more Autho- 
rity than the General of the Horſe ; thoſe two Ma · 
giſtrates, though they differed in all other Reſpects, 
united to croſs a Nomination which they locked 

upon as the Deſtruction of their own Authority. 
And though News came upon News of the 1 
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of the Enemies Arms, they could never be pre- | 
yailed upon to name a Dictator. . 

The Senate, yo able to overcome their Obſti- — 
nacy, had reco e to an Expedient more! 777. 
cn in its Conſequences than the very Evil they 21 the 
Intended to redreſs. - Q. Servilius Priſcus, a con- Tome, 
ſular Perſon, turning to the Tribunes of the Peo- Conſul | 
ple, who were then in the Senate, exhorted them 

to get the People to interpoſe their Authority, of 
which they were in a Manner the Guardians, to Liv. 1. 4. 
oblige a Confuls-to name a Dictator. Thoſe: 
Plebeian Magiſtrates joyfully laid hold of fo fair 
an Occafion' to raiſe their own Authority. upon 
the Ruin of that of the Senate and Conſuls: 
They even did more than was required of them, 
as thoſe generally do who intend to enlarge their 
Power beyond its due Limits; and inſtead of car- 
rying this Affair before an Aſſembly of the People, 
they preſumed in the very Senate to order the two 
| Conkls m be led to Priſon, if they did not imme- 
diately name a Dictator. Thoſe two Magiſtrates 
ſubmitted upon the Terror of Impriſonment; they 
promiſed to name a Dictator; but they complained 
that the Senate itſelf had debaſed the Conſular 
Power, by ſubjecting it to the imperious Yoke of 
the Tribunes. It is certain, that chief Body ot 
the Republic being exaſperated againſt their Heads, 
and minding nothing but to vanquiſh their ran 
nacy, were not then ſenſible of the Breach 

had made in their own Authority. At length 

ter a great many Diſputes between the two — Frog | 
ſuls about the C ies of a Dictator, they referred 
the Deciſion of it ta Chance, which proved fan 
yourable to T. Se and he named his Fa- 
ther- in law Tuber cus. 

The Dictator immediately liſted all thoſe that 


pere to ſerve, without giving Ear in the leaſt 
Leither to Complaints or — He was an old 


Captain, of . Valour and . but na- 
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_ turally ſevere and even cruel in his Government, 
The Power of Life and Death, which the Dicta- 


- torſhip/gave him, and the Knowledge of his ſtern 


, Diſpoſition, made every Body run obediently to 
2 des take their Place under his Enſigns. He ſoon 


marched forth of Rome, ſought out the 


111 


gdleefeated them in a bloody Engagement, took > 
Peder. theiniC amp, and led back his Army: viorious to 


„„ 


The Republic for fone: — his enjoyed | 


a: profound Peace: But a Calamity more grievous 


than War fell upon Rame, and almoſt upon all 


— Daly: An extreme Drought occaſioned a Famine, 
#x Rome. which was followed by Aa dreadful. Plague, that 
Superfti- ſpared. neither Man nor Beaſt, The 1: Romans, ' 


tions there- 


upon. 


naturally ſuperſtitious, after having in vain exhauſt - 
ed all the Application of Medicine, had recourſe: . 


13 to ſupernatural Aids: A foreign Worſhip was in- 
Year of troduced into the City; the Temples and the very 


| 1 Streets were crowded with People, facrificing to 
33 Deities unknown; and they were not 8 


in order to conjure away the Diſte 
Liv. 1. 4. to Charms, _ all thoſe idle S — Ae 


} 


} 


12 Tabu- the Weakneſs of Man has 2 out. The Se- 


hrum 


Leges, nate, who were well apprized of the Danger of 
5 — we in Religion, ordered the Adiles to 
a Stop to this Diſorder; and it was forbid 

1 2 —— Edict to practiſe any Ceremony 

which was not lawfully admitted, into the Sanne. 


monwealtn. b mY 


This Calamity | being. over, 4 qrocercied. to 
the Election of new Magiſtrates ; and the People 


a 


i 


prevailed, ro have Military Tribunes choſen with 


var erf the conſular Power. But this Alteration in the 
Rome Government was not fortunate: The War break- 
3*7- _ing out afreſh with the Veientes, the Tribunes not 


7 


i 


very well united among themſelves, were defeat- - 
ed, which made it neceſſary to create a Dictator, + 
__ © Manzrcvs AEMILIUS Was Fee upon to _—_ 


* | | 
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that eminent Dignity. His Merit and the Neceſ- min 


ſities of the State obliged the Romans to truſt; cog 
. Fortune of the Republic in the Hands of a Mod,. 
an whom the Cenſors, as we heard before, 
did not bluſh to degrade from his Tribe, and to 
brand as unworthy of the Privileges of a Raman 
Citizen. The Succeſs of this War was anſwer-. 
. able to the Confidence which'-the Roman People 
had in their General: Mamzrcus AEmirlivs, in. 
leſs than ſixteen Days, cut Part of the Enemy's Year of 
Army to Pieces, made a great Number of Priſon- Rome 
ers, who either ſerved as a Reward to the Soldiers, Liv. 1. 4. 
or were ſold for Slaves to the Profit of the public Flor. |. 1. 
Treaſury. The Dictator, after a ſolemn Triumph, Grof 1. 2. 
reſigned his Office, and made it a Queſtion whe- c. 13. 
ther his Moderation was not yet greater than his 


Valour. 8 Ws 
Theſe continual Victories of the Romans only Piſurben- 

ſerved to ſwell the Minds, and increaſe the Am- or, Sow 

bition of the prime Men among the People. 

They would not hear any more ot electing Con- 

ſuls, becaule they were exciuded from the Conſu- 

late, though allowed to put up for the Tribuni- 

tian Office. Thus, in ſpite of all the Senate could 

do, they were obliged to comply with chooſſ 

four Military Tribunes : But notwithſtanding 

the Endeavours which the Tribunes of the People 

uſed to come in for their Share in this Election. 

they had again the Mortification to ſee the Patri- 

cans run away with all the Votes. It is impaſ- 

ſible to expreſs the Rage and Indignation of thoſe 

Plebeian Magiſtrates: They declared publicly, 

that it was better to aboliſh the Law which gave 

the People Leave to aſpire to the Poſt of Military 

Tribune, than to ſee it thus evaded in all the Elec- 

tions by the Cabals of the Patricians; and that 

it would be leſs Shame to their. Order, to be 

wholly excluded from it, as they were from the 

Conſulſhip, than to have the Privilege of ſtand- 
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ing Candidates, and to be rejected upon the Elec- 


tion, as incapable or unworthy of that Honour. 
They fell into Complaints againſt the People 


themſelves; they threatened wholly to throw u 
the Care of their Intereſts; and as if they had a 


Mind in Revenge to turn the Commonwealth quite 
topſy-turvy, ſome propoſed to carry Part of the 


People into new Colonies, others revived the old 


Pretenſions relating to the Diviſion of the Lands; 


there were ſome demanded that no Citizen ſhould 


be obliged to go to the War unleſs a regular Pay 


was allowed him. In a Word, there was nothing 


which thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates forgot to trump 


up, that might either revenge them of the Nobi- 


lity, or bring the People, by the Hopes of thoſe 
Innovations, to raiſe them by their Voices to the 
Dignity of Military Tribunes. | 1 


The Patricians who were then actually in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of hat Office, and thought it a Shame to 


Have Plebeians for their Succeſſors, privately agreed 


with the Senate to draw out of Rome the Chief of 


the People, and eſpecially thoſe that aſpired to the 
Military e e i upon Pretence of making. 
dne 


an Incurſion into Lands of the Volſci, who 
they out were making 
and « 


Thoſe Magiſtrates, before they left the City, gaye 


a powerful Armament, 
and during their Abſence, inſtead of Military Tr 
bunes, it was reſolyed to chooſe only Confuls. 


the Care of the Goyernment, and of preſiding in 


the Election, to Appius Claudius, their olleague, 
the Son of the Decemvir, a young Man, fierce, 
bold, enterprizing, and educated 


om bis very 


Cradle in an hereditary Averſion to the People's 
Power. He no ſooner ſaw the Tribunes, and 
moſt of the Plebeians gone inte the Field, but, 
laying hold of the Opportunity of their Abſence, 
he proceeded to the Election of Conſuls. C. SEuU- 
pRox ius Atralinus, and C. Fabius Vibulanus, were 
choſen to fill that Dignity ; and the People and 


their 
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their Tribunes at their Return found the Election of 


thoſe two Magiſtrates too ſtrongly ſettled to think 
of reverſing it. They turned their Reſentment 
| againſt the Conſuls themſelves, and endeavoured 
afterwards to charge as a Crime upon SzMproNIus 
the ill Succeſs he had during his. Conſulate in the 
War againſt the Volſci. | 


345 


That warlike Nation, who had long fought 7% Ro- 


with the Romans for Empire and Dominion, did mu e, 


this Lear make, as it were, a final Puſh to avoid Vollei. 


receiving the. Yoke of their old Enemies. The 
Volſcian Magiſtrates raiſed a great Number of 
Troops, made choice of excellent Generals, and 
omitted none of thoſe wiſe Precautions which 
may be looked; upon as the ſureſt Tokens of good 
Succeſs. | Rome ſent againſt them her firſt Conſul 
SEMPRONIVUS,. a Man full of Valour, popular and 
familiar to the Soldier, who adored him, but one 
that was more a Soldier himſelf than a Captain, 
and that made War as if Courage alone were 
ſufficient to ſupply all the Duties of a General. 
He advanced towards the Enemies as if he had 
been going to a certain Victory, and marched on 

. with a Security ever dangerous. The two Armies 


ſoon eame in View of each other: The Volſci had 
wtaken all the Advantages that the Situation of the 


Place would afford them. SRMrRON us, on the 
contrary, who deſpiſed Enemies that they had ſo 

often vanquiſhed, neglected all thoſe uſeful Pre- 
... cautions z and, as if he had been ſure of winning 
the Victory only with his Infantry, he left his 
Forſe in a Place where he could receive no Man- 

ner of Aſſiſtance from them. The Fight began 
Wich equal Fury on both Sides. The Romans, 
_  theygh in Diſorder, advanced daringly, and charged 


the Enemies with their accuſtomed Valour : But as 
_ -they-fought with more Fire than Order, and the 


Volſei, on the contrary, drawn together in firm and 
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Courage, Fortune began to declare for the Side 


where there was moſt Diſcipline : The Volſci, led 
by an experienced General, preſs on briſkly, and. 


break the Legions; the Roman Soldier ſurprized, 


inſtead of offending, thinks only how he ma 
avoid the Attack of the Enemy; they inſenfibly 7 
give back, the Confuſion increaſes, and at laſt 
they loſe Ground apace. The Conſul perceiving 
it, haſtes where there is moſt Danger; he fights 
with his own Hand, and tries to animate his Sol- 
diers by his Example. and Reproaches, but in 


vain; he calls and he threatens, no Body hears 


either his Voice. or his Orders, and the. Soldier, 
terrified, ſhews that he fears nothing but the Ene- 
my and Death. Ar length all the Legions fall 
entirely into Confuſion and Diſorder, and the Battle 


Pradence had been quite loſt, if Sex. TxMeanivs, an old 
and alen Captain of Horſe, had not propoſed to the other 


of Tem- 
panius. 


Officers of the ſame Body to diſmount, and throw 
themſelves in the Front of the Legions, to bear 


off the Shock of the Enemy. 


 SEMPRONIUsS, who, as we ſaid before, had fat 


tered himſelf that he ſhould be able to defeat them 
only with his Foot, had left his Horſe in a Place 


hemmed in with Bogs, where it was impoſſible. 
for them to fight, TemMyanivs- perceiving this 
Fault, and the Diſorder the Legions were put 
into, leaped to the Ground with all his Comrades, 


and addreſſing himſelf to them, Follow my Lance, 


ſaid he to them, as if it were a Standard; and let 


us ſhew the Enemy, that as well on Foot as on Horſt>- 7 
of Horſe diſmounted after his Example, and fol: 


back, nothing can withſtand us. That whole 
lowed him. TEtmeanivs, at the Head of this new 


Infantry, marches ſtraight againſt the Enemy, and 


reſtores the Fight, he puſhes all that he meets; 
theo Legions, at the Sight of this 'Succour, reſume . 


* 


Courage, and the Battle is renewed with freſh 


Fury. The General of the Volſci could not con- 
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« ceive whence this new Body of. Infantry : Mould 
come: But as: he found himſelf preſſed by them, 
he ſent Orders to his Troops to open their Ranks, 
and give Paſſage. to the Body which Temeanivs 


. commanded, - and then to cloſe their Battalions - 
again, in order to ſeparate thoſe new Troops from 


the Legions. The Volſci, in Execution of his Or- 


ders, give back, ſeem to retreat,” divide, and give 


Paſſage to Tur awius and his Troop, who, car- 
ried on by che Heat of their Courage, and imagin- 
ing they were following Victory, and a routed 


Enemy, ruſhed {till forwards. But it was not long 


ere they found that they were cut off from their 
Fellows by ſome of the Enemy's Battalions which 
were cloſed again, and had poſted themſelves be- 
. tween them and the Roman Army. TEMPBANNUs 
did is utmoſt to cut his Way back through them, 
and rejoin the Conſul, but he could not break their 
Order. In this Extremity he ſpied an Eminence 
which he preſently got Poſſeſſion off. 
The Volſci, fancying it was impoſſible he ſhould 
nps them, immediately aſſail him; TRM AN ruS 
defends himſelf with invincible Bravery,” and this 
Diverſion ſaves the Conſul's Army: The Legions 


now more ſlackly preſſed, rally again, return to 


the Charge, and the Conſul at their Head ſtrives 
with ſurprizing Valour to reſcue and join TEA 
_ n1vs. © The Volſci ſtand immoveable every where ; 


and though they loſt Abundance of Men in this 


laſt Action, they chooſe rather to be killed than to 
fly; ; none give Ground, the living. Soldier ſteps 


into: the Place of the: dead;: and defends it with the 


ſame Intrepidity; nor could the Romans break fo 


ſtrong a Bulwark, nor pierce one Battalion. They 


fought far into the Night, without either of the 
Generals being able to perceive on which Side lay 


the Advantage; and nothing but Wearineſs and | 


un of * . the rd Armies. 
EY i Bras \ 85 Szzarponnus 
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\ SzmPRON1US and the General of the Yolſti, uns 


certain of the Succeſs of the Battle, and both 
. equally apprehenſive of being obliged to renew 


the Fight again next Morning, left the Field of 


Battle as it were by Conſent; and not Soong 


themſelves ſafe even in their Camp, retired wit 

Precipitation. After they had marched all Night 
each towards their own Country, with equal Ter. 
ror, they intrenched themſelves with as much 


. Haſte and Care as if they had ſtill been in Sight 
of each other. 


Temeanivs, who doubted not but the Enemy 
would attack him again as ſoon as ever the Dark- 


neſs was diſpelled, was very much ſurprized when 


Fl at Day-break he ſaw neither Friends nor Enemies. 


He could not imagine what ſhould become of 


two great Armies, who, but a few Hours before, 


| ſtretched over the whole Plain. He firſt ſent out 
to view the Velſcian Camp, and then that of the 
Romans ; not a Man was to be in either, 


except a few wounded Perſons that were not able 


to follow the main Body of the Army. Temy a- 
xs was deſirous of vis himſelf an Eye-witneſs 
of — ſtrange an Event; and after having taken the 


recautions to ſecure himſelf being 
— he viſited the two Camps, and found in 
_ an equal Solitude: Thence he went out to 


— Field — Battle, which offered nothing to his 


View but the Dead and the Dying, and chat diſ- 


mal Image which is left in ſuch a Place the Day 
after a Battle. At length, hearing no News of the 
Conſul's Army, and fearing to be ſurrounded 
by that of the Volſci, he took up the Roman 
diers that were wounded, and with them aw hore 
the Way to Rome. He was received there with the 
\ greateſt Surprize and Joy; he had been given over 


loft with all his Comrades: Some that fled, and 
wore ot to Rome befure him, and had ſeen "him 


cut off from the Army and ſurrounded by the 
* 
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Enemy, had not failed to give out that the whole 
Body of Horſe was cut to pieces. The Return of 
TzMPANIUS and his Comrades diſperſed thoſe falſe 
Rumours : But the Tribunes of the People were 
reſolved not to loſe ſo favourable an Opportunity 

of deſtroying the Conſul. The People were actu- 

ally aſſembled when TEMANIUs arrived at Rome. 

They obliged him to appear in the Aſſembly be- 

fore he ſet foot in his own Houſe ; and Cn. Julius, Tempa- 
one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, aſked him aloud, 7/15: Me 
whether he thought SrMPROxIUs was fit to com- 
mand the Armies of the Roman People ? whether 

he had found in the laſt Engagement that he had 
diſpoſed his Troops like an experienced General ? 

what was become of him ſince the Battle? and 

where the Army was that he commanded? I ex- 

pect, added. that Tribune, that you would anſwer 
directly, and without any Evaſions, to all theſe Par- 
ticulars; inform us what is become of our Legions ; 
whether they have abandoned you, or you deſerted 

them; and laſtly, whether we are vanquiſhed or Vic- 

tors? TEMPANIUS, without going about to make 

his own Advantage of SEMPRON1US's Diſgrace, 
anſwered the Tribune, that it did not become a 
private Officer to pretend to judge of the Capa- 

city of his General; and that the People had given 

their Opinion of it when they choſe him Conſul: 

That he had ſeen him fight at the Head of the 
Legions with invincible 3 and that he ex- 

poſed his own Perſon in all the Places where there 

was moſt Danger: That the great Diſtance be- 

tween them after their Separation, and the Confu- 

ſion which always happens in ſo obſtinate a Fight, 

had kept him from knowing every thing that paſſed 
where the Conſul was engaged; but that he could 
however aſſure them, by what had appeared 

to him in the Field of Battle, that the Volſci had 

not loſt fewer Men than the Romans; and that 
Vorl. e CE 
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as upon his Separation from the main Body of the 


| Legions, he had been ſo fortunate as to get Poſ- 


ſeſſion of an Eminence, on which, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Aſſaults of the Adverſary, he had pre- 
ſerved thoſe that were truſted to his Command, 


ſo he preſumed the Conſul, in that general Dif- 


order, had gained the Mountains, and there in- 
trenched himſelf. Temeanivs then deſired leave 
to retire, in order to get the Wounds dreſſed which 
he had received in the Fight. The whole Aſſem- 
bly gave yet greater Praiſes to the Diſcretion and 


. Modeſty of his Anſwer, than to the Valour and 


good Conduct with which he had fought againſt 
the Enemies of his Country. 3 
The People, in Reward of his Services, choſe 
him Tribune ſome time afterwards, together with 
three other Officers that had diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves in the ſame Manner. In this Poſt he gave 
new Proofs of the Generoſity of his Soul: For 


L. Hortenſius, one of his Colleagues, having cited 


SEMPRONIUs, after the Year of his Conſulate was 


expired, to gn{wer before the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple for his Conduct in the laſt Battle, TeMeanivs 


and his three Colleagues reſolutely undertook his 


Defence, and intreated Hortenſius not to perſecute 
a brave General, who had been only unfortunate 
upon this Occaſion But if I ſhew you, replied 
Hortenfius, that this Patrician, whoſe Valour you 


fo highly praiſe, is the only Cauſe of our Defeat, «vill 


you oppoſe the Fuſtice be deſerves ? Will you deſtroy 
the Power of the Tribuneſhip, and turn againſt the 
People themſebves the very Authority which you hold 
only from their Favour ? TEMPANIUS and his Col- 


leagues anſwered him with great Moderation, that 


thority, and would never make a wrong Uſe of 


they owned the People had an abſolute Power 
over all that bore the Name of Roman Citizens ; 
that they paid the greateſt Reverence to that Au- 


che 
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the Truſt which was repoſed in them: But that 


if the Intreaties they made in their General's Be- 
half were rejected by one of their Colleagues, they 
would change their Habit like the Perſon accuſed, 
and ſhare with their Captain either in his good or 
ill Fortune. Hortenſius, ſtruck with their Gene- 
roſity, cried out, he would never conſent that the 


Roman People ſhould ſee their Tribunes in Mourn- 


ing. He dropped his Impeachment, and declared 


he would never proſecute a General, unfortunate 


indeed againſt the Enemy, but who had found 


means to make himſelf ſo dear and agreeable to 


his Soldiers. 1 | 

The Affection which four Tribunes of the People 
had ſhewed to. a Patrician, and Hortenſius's Com- 

pliance, ſeemed once more to have reſtored. a 
Union between the Senate and the People. The 


State ſeemed perfectly quiet; but this Concord 
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. laſted not long. In the Conſulate of T. Quintius Year of 


Capitolinus and Fabius Vibulanus new Diſſenſions 
aroſe with relation to the Quzſtorſhip. The Quæſ- 
tors were Officers that had the Care of the public 


Rome. 
332. 


Cont en- 
tions about 


Treaſure; and the firſt Foundation of that Office is 20 Mili- 
aſcribed to P. Valerius Publicola, as we have already % N 
obſerved. That Patrician having thought it con⸗-- 


venient that the public Treaſure ſhould be kept in 
the Temple of Saturn, choſe two Senators to take 


care of it, who were afterwards called Quæſtors, 


and left the Choice of them to the People. 

The two Conſuls above-mentioned being en- 
tered upon their Office, and finding that, ſince the 
Conqueſts and Aggrandizement of the Republic, 
thoſe two Officers were not ſufficient to diſpatch 
all their Buſineſs, propoſed to increaſe the Num- 
ber of them, and to add to the two firſt Quæſtors, 
who never ſtirred from Rome, two others, who 
ſhould attend the Conſuls and Generals in the 
Army, to keep an Account of the Spoils of the 


| 


te Enemies, 
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Enemies, to ſell the Booty, and above all, to take 
care of the Proviſions and Subſiſtence of the 
Army. The Senate and the People at firſt ſeemed 
equally to r of this Propoſal, and the former 
readily conſented that in the Election of Quæſtors, 

as well as in that of Military Tribunes, the 
Roman People, if they thought fit, might chooſe as 


many Plebeians as Patricians. But the Tribunes, 


ever unjuſt, demanding that Half thoſe Magiſtrates 
ſhould always certainly be Plebeians, the Senate, 
rather than ſubmit to this, broke this Deſign of 
the Conſuls. The Tribunes, in Revenge, renewed 
the Propoſal of the Diviſion of the Lands, the 


| 1 Shift of thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates. After 


ving inveighed with great Rage againſt the 


Senate, they declared they would never give their 


Conſent to the Election of new Conſuls, if the 
People were not allowed in the Election of Quæſ- 
tors to give their Voices indifferently for Ple- 
beians or Patricians: The Senate abſolutely rejected 
this Condition; and the Obſtinaey of the two 
Parties in holding to their Demands, threw the 
Republic into a Lind of Anarchy. They were 
obliged to have recourſe ſeveral times to an Inter- 
rex; a Dignity which was but for five Days. 
Nay, the Tribunes often oppoſed even his Elec- 
tion, for fear he ſhould nominate Conſuls by his 
own Authority. At length L. Papirus Mugilla- 
nus, being Inter-rex, managed the Buſineſs ſo art- 
fully, that he brought both Parties to conſent to 
the chooſing of Military Tribunes inſtead of Con- 
ſuls, and that in the Election of the four Quæſ- 
tors, as well as in that of thoſe Military Tribunes, 
the People might give their Votes as they pleaſed, 
either to Pairicians or Plebeians. | 
The Aſſembly for the Election of Military Tri- 


bunes was held ſirſt; and notwithſtanding all the 


Credit and Intrigues of the Tribunes of the = 
| ple, 


\ 
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ple, four Patricians were choſen, namely, L. Quin- 


tius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Medullinus, M. Mau- Tear of 
lius, and A. Sempronius Atratinus, Couſin to the eg | 
Conſul of the ſame Name: The latter was pitched Liv. 1. 4. 


upon to preſide in the Election of Quæſtors. An- 


titius, Tribune of the People, and Pompilius, 2 ag 5 


of his Colleagues, put up the one his Son, 
other his Brother, and demanded the Quæſtor- 
ſhip for them. But in ſpite of all their Cabals, 
the Patricians alone carried that Dignity; and 
the People, though incenſed by their ſeditious 
Harangues, had not Power to deny it to Men 
whole Fathers and Anceſtors had been honoured 


with the Conſulſhip. The two Tribunes of the 


People, enraged almoſt to Madneſs at this Prefer- 


ence, and the Shame of a Refuſal, cried out, that 


it was impoſſible the People could have had ſo 
little Regard to the Intreaty and Recommendation 
of their own Magiſtrates: That there muſt infal- 
libly have been ſome Deceit in the Scrutiny, and 
that A. Sempronius, who had gathered the Votes, 
ought to be called to an Account for it. But as 


he was a Man of known Probity, and his Inno- 
cence and the Dignity with which he was then 


inveſted, ſet him above their Reach, they turned 
all their Indignation againſt. C. Sempronius his Re- 


lation, whom we have ſpoken of before. They Sempro- 
nius con- 
demned. 


revived the Proſecution againſt him for his ill 
Conduct in the laſt Battle, which Hortenſius, at the 


Requeſt of TEMP AN Tus, had dropped; and he Year of 


Rome 
333. 


was condemned at their Suit, and that of Canu- 
leius, another Tribune of the People, to pay a 
Fine of fifteen Thouſand Pence. Their Fury was 


not ſatisfied with the Shame they thought to ol 
* 


upon the whole Body of the Senate, through tl 

Sides of this Conſular: They continued to fill 
the City with Troubles and Diviſions, either 

by hindering the Election of Conſuls, or by re- 
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The Tri- 
 bunes auho 
Prepoſe the 
Agrarian 
Law. 


themſelves a kind of Empire and Dominion for 
Life, renewed the Hs 9p of the Diviſion of the 


Year of 
Rome 


335. 


Year of 


Rome 
3136. 
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viving old Pretenſions as the Seeds of new Com- 


motions. 
The next Year Sp. Mecilius, fourth time Tri- 


bune of the People, and Mezil:us, another Tribune 
of the People a third time, in order to perpetuate 


themſelves in the Tribuneſhip, and procure to 


Lands conquered from the Neighbours and Ene- 
mies of Rome. This- was the common Bait with 


which the moſt ſeditious Tribunes uſed to lure the 
People. Rome, as we have ſaid before, built upon 


a foreign Ground, depending originally upon 
the City of Alba, had ſcarce any Territory but 
what was won Sword in hand. The Patricians, 


and thoſe who had the greateſt Share in the Go- 
vernment, under Pretence of renting Parcels of it, 


had got into Poſſeſſion of the Reſt, and of all that 


lay conveniently for them, and had made it a kind 


of Patrimony of their own. Long Preſcription 
had concealed theſe Uſurpations, and it had been 
no eaſy Matter to diſcover the old Boundaries that 
ſeparated what belonged to the Public, from the 
Parcels let out to each particular Man: Yet the 
Tribunes were for diſpoſſeſſing the old Proprie- 


tors, even though they had raiſed Structures upon 


thoſe Lands. An Enquiry ſo hateful, flung the 
chief Families of the Republic into great Con- 
ſternation. + The Senate met ſeveral times to think 


of Means to fruſtrate ſuch dangerous Propoſals. It 


is ſaid, that Appius Claudius, though the youngeſt 
and laſt of the Senate, offered an Advice which 
was not diſagreeable to that Body: He faid, that 


it was only in the Tribuneſhip itſelf, that a Re- 
lief againit the Tyranny of the Tribunes was to 


be found ; that all they had to do was to gain over 
only one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates to hinder 


the ill Deſigns of his Colleagues by his Oppoſi- 


_ tone 
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into: That their Way would be to apply to the 
laſt of that College ; that they being yer but new 
in Buſineſs, and jealous of the Authority which 
Mecilius and Metilius took upon them, would not 
be inflex1ble to the Senate's Careſſes, and that per- 


haps they would gladly lend their Oppoſition, if 
only to ſhew their Power, and make ſome Figure 


in the Government. 

This Advice was unanimouſly approved, and 
Appius was highly praiſed for having thus ſhewn 
that he did not degenerate from the Virtue of his 
| Anceſtors. Thoſe Senators who had any Acquaint- 

ance with the Tribunes of the People, fake 
themſelves into their Confidence, and lay before 


them the Confuſion they muſt breed in the State, 


and in every private Family, if they ever entered 
upon making a Diſtinction between the Lands 
granted by Romulus, and thoſe which had been 


conquered from the Neighbours of the Republic 
for almoſt four hundred Years, and had in dif- 
ferent Ages fallen into the Hands of private Per- 


ſons: Thav the Deſign of a Law to make a per- 
fect Equality in the Fortune of all the Citizens, 
would deſtroy the Subordination ſo neceſſary in 
a State; and that the Rich, whether Patricians 
or Plebeians, would not ſo eaſily ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſtript of the Eſtates they inherited from 

their Fore-fathers, or had honeſtly purchaſed of 
the lawful Owners; and that ſo unjuſt a Search 
would infallibly raiſe a Civil War, and perhaps 
coſt the beſt Blood in the Commonwealth. In 
ſhort, what with Intreaties and Remonſtrances, 
they ſucceed ſo well, that of the ten Tribunes 


they won. over ſix to oppoſe the Promulgation of 


the Law. 


Mlecilius and his Colleague, enraged to meet Some rf 


with this Oppoſition in' their own Tribunal and 


the Tri- 
bures op- 


College, reproached their Colleagues as Trai- pe thcir 
CE". | tors, Colleagues, 
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tors, Enemies to the People, and Slaves to the 
Senate. But ſpite of all theſe Abuſes, as the Op- 
poſition of but one Tribune was ſufficient to ſtop 


the Proceeding of the other Nine, and there were 
Six that declared againſt the Reception of the Law, 


Mecilius and his Colleague were forced to deſiſt 


from this Enterprize. f 

The Senate, by means of this Intelligence with 
the Majority of the Tribunes, remained the Di- 
rectors of Affairs the following Year alſo, L. Sex- 
tius, one of thoſe Tribunes, in order to make his 
Court to the People, having propoſed to ſend a 
Colony to Vola, a little Town which they had 
lately taken, the other Tribunes oppoſed it 


ſtrongly, and declared, that during their Tribune- 


ſhip they would never ſuffer any new Law to 


be offered, that was not firſt approved of by the 


Senate. 1 | 
But this good Underſtanding betweeh the Se- 


nate and Tribunes laſted not long: The Succeſſors 


of thoſe Magiſtrates of the People ſoon afterwards 
reſumed the Proſecution of the Diviſion of the 
Lands, with even more Fury than Mecilius and his 


_ Colleague, + 


Poſthu- 
mius 79 
acred by 
ax Sol- 
dier. 


The gui having ſurprized Vola, the Conduct 
of that War was given to M. Poſthumius Regillenſis, 
who was then Military Tribune. That General 


knew how to make War; but he was ſtern, 


haughty, proud of his Birth and Dignity, and 
carried that Diſtinction too high in a Common- 
wealth, where all the Citizens reckoned them- 
ſelves equal. That General laid Siege to Vola, 
or rather tried to take it immediately by Storm. 
The Romans in thoſe Days but rarely made regu- 
lar Sieges: Their Way commonly was, firſt to in- 


veſt a Place on all Sides; then they led their 


Troops to the very Foot of the Walls, and by a 
general Attack, which divided the Attention and 


Forces 


+ .. eaſt be ſettled in that Place, of thoſe w 
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Forces of the Beſieged, they endeavoured to make 


themſelves Maſters of the Place. Poſtbumius, be- Year 7 
fore he led his Troops on to this Way of Aſſault, ng 
which was called Corona, becauſe the Town was Liv. 4. 
ſurrounded on all Sides, promiſed them for their ©; + 
_ Encouragement, to give them the Plunder if they Ann. 2. 
took it. The Town was won; but Poſthumius, Flor. I. 1. 


who naturally hated the Plebeians, of whom the y 


reateſt Part of his Army conſiſted; broke his talen. 


ord with them, and ſold all for the public 
Treaſury. | | CH Pe 
Sextius, who had fo much Intereſt as to get 
continued in the Tribuneſhip this Year alſo, pro- 
| poſed ſome Time s in a full Aſſembly, 
that to make the People Amends for the Military 
Tribune's Breach of Promiſe, a Colony ſhould at 
ho by their 
Valour had contributed to the retaking of it; and 
he demanded that the Plebiſcitum to be made for 
this Purpoſe ſhould grant thoſe Soldiers the whole 
Territory of Vola. To intimidate the Senate, and 
ſo make this Propoſal paſs the more eaſily, he at 
the ſame Time renewed the old Pretenſions of the 
Diviſion of the Lands, which the Tribunes never 
failed to trump up, when they had a mind to make 
the Senate uneaſy, or extort ſome new Privilege 
from them. | 
All the People applauded this Propoſal. Poſt- 
humius, whom his Colleagues had ſent for, that 
they might conjointly _ the Enterprizes of 
the Tribunes of the People, being with the 
other Senators in that Aſſembly, where he ſaw 
many of his own Soldiers mingled in the Crowd, 
and demanding this Partition with great Cla- 
mours: Wo be to my Men, cried Poſthumias aloud, 
if they do not hold their Peace. So proud a Say- 
ing, though in the Mouth of a General, offended 


the Senate no leſs than the Multitude: Sextims, 


bold 
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bold and eloquent, took Advantage of the gene- 
ral Diſpleaſure, and directing his Speech to the 
People: Did you not hear, ſaid he, the Threats 
% which Poſthumius gave our Soldiers, as if they 
„ were his Slaves? Can you after this doubt the 
« Hatred and Contempt which the Patricians 
have for you? And yet theſe inſolent and cruel 
% Patricians are the Men you always prefer in the 
« Diſtribution of Dignities, even before thoſe who 


are daily defending your Privileges. Do not 


« wonder if after ſo ungrateful a Preference, no 
„Body will give himſelf the Trouble to take care 


of them. What can any OE expect from a 


« weak inconſtant Multitude, who reward none 


but thoſe who inſult them the moſt intolera- 


Tumult in 
the Army. 


(t bly * 


This Diſcourſe inflamed the public Animoſity, 


which, together with Poſthumius's Threats, ran to 


his very Army. The Soldiers were already but 
too much incenſed at his having deprived them of 
the Plunder of Vola, contrary to his Promiſe ; 
they no ſooner heard what had paſſed in the Fo- 
rum, but they cried, that the Republic was foſter- 
ing a Lyrant in her Boſom; and the whole Army 
was in a Commotion little different from an open 
Sedinon. _ .. . 

P. Sextius, Quæſtor, having in his General's Ab- 
ſence gone about to arreſt one Soldier who was 
more mutinous than the Reſt, received a Blow 
with a Stone from him; and his Comrades reſ- 
cued him out of the Hands of thoſe that had laid 
hold of him. Poſthumius, informed of this Tu- 


mult, haſtens to the Camp; but he exaſperated the 


Soldiers more than ever by the Strictneſs of his 


Enquiries and the Cruelty of his Puniſhments : 


After very rigid Examinations, he commanded the 


moſt guilty of the Soldiers to be put to Death 
under the Hurdle, their Comrades furiouſly, tear 
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them from thoſe who had ſeized them, and ſet 
them at Liberty: Theſe are new Leaders for the 
Sedition: The whole Camp riſes: Poſthumius, 
tranſported with Anger, comes down from his 
Tribunal, and preceded by his Lictors, breaks 3 I. 4. 
through the Pre. and ps to lay Hands on. the 5 
1 but he finds — Reſpect left to his Per- c. 23. 
ſon, nor Obedience to his Orders; Force is op- N 
poied with Force, 'both Sides come to Blows, and 339. 
in this ' Diſorder the General is flain by his own 
Soldiers. 

However odious Poſthumius had been, the Peas 
ple as well as the Senate abhorred ſo black an 
Action; and the Conſulate falling to Cornelius and 
L. I urius Mcauilinus, thole Magiſtrates were ap- Year of 
pointed to try the Criminals, and to inflict an ex- Rome 
emplary Puniſhment upon them. The Conſuls 258 
however ſhewed great Moderation in this Affair; 
and, to avoid exaiperating the Spirits of the Peo- . 
ple, reſolved to puniſh only a, imall Number of 
the moſt mutinvus, who, it is believed, killed them- 
ſelves. - Thoſe wiſe Magiſtrates thought it more Liv. I. 4. 
prudent to ſuppoſe the Army in general to be in- © 51. 
nocent, than to drive them into an open Revolt by 
too ſtrict an Examination. | 

It had been happy if the Senate and Conſuls 
had, to ſo prudent a Management, added the 
Partition of the Territory of Vola among ſuch 
Soldiers and Citizens as had remained in their 
Du 

That had been the ff ang Way to 3 ſilenced Murmur- 
all the factious Complaints of the Tribunes of the , F 
People, and to have inſenſibly taken off their Nebler. 
Claims upon the public Lands and Commons, 
which, after all, it was almoſt impoſſible for the 
Proprietors to juſtify their original Title to. But 
the People ſaw with af Nob that the private 
* of che Senate Nobility was — keep 


them 
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them always in Poverty, as well for the Sake of 
their own Intereſt, as to make them more ſub. 


_ miſſive' and dependent. And the Tribunes, to 


feed their Reſentment, were perpetually declaring 
in all the Aſſemblies, that Rome would never be 
free while the Patricians kept the public Lands, 
and uſurped all the Dignities of the State to them- 


ſelves, 


Almoſt continued Wars againſt the Aqui and 


Volſci, the Plague which ſucceeded this firſt Ca- 


Year of 
Rome 


344 _ 

Sp. Icilius. 
C. Icilius. 
L. Icilius. 


ſenſions. 


lamity, and which produced a Famine, took the 
People off during the following Years from giving 
Ear to thoſe ſeditious Diſcourſes: But Peace 
and Plenty were no ſooner reſtored to the Com- 
monwealth, but other Tribunes created new Diſ- 


6 


Three of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, of the 


Name of Icilius, all three Kinſmen, and of a Fa- 


mily in which a Hatred of the Patricians was here - 
ditary, undertook to deprive them of the Quæ - 
ſtorſnip, which till then had never been out of 
the firſt Order: They firſt obtained to have the 
Election brought into the Comitia by Tribes. After 
having fed the People with Hopes of fine Colo- 
nies, and the Partition of the Lands, they pub- 
licly declared, that they muſt expect none of thoſe 
Benefits during their 'Tribuneſhip, if, of all the 
Dignities which by Right ought to be common 
among all the Citizens of one and the ſame Re- 
public, they could not at leaſt aſpire to the Que- 
ſtorſnip. The People, animated by their Tribunes, 
gave their Votes to Q. Silius, P. Ælius and P. Pa- 
Pius, all three Plebeians, who were the firſt Quæ- 


: ftors of that Order; and of the Patricians that 
put up for that Dignity, none but Cæſo Fabius 


Ambuſtus could obtain it. 


The Tribunes of the People looked upon this 
Advantage as a Victory gained over the ay: - 
EY [ hey 
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They flattered themſelves that the Quæſtorſhip 

would now open them a Way to the Military Tri- 

buneſhip, the Conſulate, and the Triumph. The 

Irilii cried publicly, that the Time was at length 

come when the Honours of the Republic ſhould 

be ſhared equally — the People and the Pa- 
next 


tricians. In the lection, they would not 
even ſo much as hear of the Confulſhip, only 
becauſe that Dignity was yet reſerved to the 
Nobles and Patricians. The Senate were forced to 
conſent to the Choice of Military Tribunes, who 


indeed had the ſame Power as the Conſuls, but 


whoſe Dignity was more agreeable to the People, 
becauſe — were allowed to put up oe 
The Icilii particularly aſpired to it openly. The 
Senate, alarmed at their ambitious Deſigns, an- 
nexed two Conditions to the electing of Military 
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Tribunes, which tacitly excluded the [cilii : The Decrees of 


firſt contained, that no Plebeian ſhould ſtand for 


the Senate 
againſt the 


the Military Tribuneſhip, when he had the ſame 1cilii. 


Year had the Office of Tribune of the People; 
the other, that no Tribune of the People ſhould 
be continued two Years together in the ſame Em- 
ployment. | | 


The 7chi plainly ſaw they alone were the Men 


the Senate aimed at ; they loſt all Hopes of arriv- 
ing at that firſt Office in the Commonwealth, and 
when they had loſt it themſelves, they ſeemed in- 


different whether any other Plebeian obtained it or 


no : Perhaps they would even have been mortified 
to have ſeen that great Dignity in any other Ple- 
beian Family before their own had been honoured 
with it. Be it as it will, no conſiderable Plebeian 


Year of 
Rome 
334. 


appeared as a Candidate, and the Senate had the 2 


Cunning to get ſome of the moſt wretched of the 
Populace to ſtand, at the ſame Time that they 
aſked that Office for Senators and Patricians illuſ- 
trious for their Valour, * 

. The 
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Divijon The People, diſguſted with the Meanneſs of 
the Senate the Pretenders of their own Order, .gave all their 
w_ Mit: Voices to the Nobility; and C. Julius Iulus, Corn, 


bun. Caoſſus, and C. Servilius Abala were declared Mili- 
Tear of tary Tribunes; but they did not long enjoy that 
14s. ſovereign Dignity: The Volſci having ſet on Foot 
a powerful Army, the Senate, according to Cuſ- 
tom, reſolved to ſend a Dictator againſt them. 
As the abſolute Authority of that Magiſtrate in a 
Manner ſwallowed up the. Power of all the infe- 
rior Officers, Fulius and Cornelius, Military Tri- 
bunes, oppoſed his Election, and — — . that 
they found in themſelves ſufficient Courage and 
Experience to command an Army, and that it was 
unjuſt to deprive them of a Dignity which they 

had ſo lately obtained by all the Votes of their 
Fellow- citizens. „ 
The Senate, exaſperated at their Oppoſition, 


* 


and Refuſal to name a Dictator, had recourſe to 


the Tribunes of the People, as they had done 
before upon the like Occaſion: But 4 Tribunes 
of this Year obſerved a different Conduct from 
their Predeceſſors; and though they were over- 
joyed to ſee this Diſſenſion between the Military 
Tribunes and the Senate, they anſwered with a 
ſcornful Raillery, that it was a Shame for ſo 
werful a Body to implore the Aid of beggarly 
Dlebeians, and of Men whom the Nobility ſcarce 
thought worthy to be reckoned their Fellow-citi- 
Zens; that if ever the Offices and Honours of the 
Republic were common among all the Romans, 
without Diſtinction of Birth or Wealth, then the 
People and their Magiſtrates ſhould know how to 
force a Reſpect to the Senate's Decrees; but that 
till then they would have no Hand in the different. 
—— of the Senate and the Military Tri- 
unes. 1 ee be | 


Theſe 
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| Theſe Conteſts drawing to no End, and the 
Enemies ſtill advancing towards the Frontier, 
Servilius Abala, the third Military Tribune, de- 
clared publicly, that the Good of his Country 
was more dear to him than the Friendſhip of his 
Colleagues; and that if they would not fairly 


conſent to chooſe a Dictator, he would take upon 


him to name one himſelf: And accordingly 


being ſupported by the Authority of the whole Liv. 1. 4. 


Senate, he named for Dictator P. Cornelius, who 36, 37. 


afterwards choſe him himſelf for General of the 
Horſe, | 


The War was not of long Continuance the 


Volſci were defeated near the City of Antium , 


their Territory was plundered, and a great Num- 
ber of Priſoners taken. After this Expedition 
the Dictator laid down his Poſt; but the two 
Tribunes, diſcontented with the Senate for hav- 
ing deprived them of the Glory they hoped 
to have acquired in this War, inſtead of propo- 
ſing the Election of Conſuls for the enſuing 


Year, only demanded Military Tribunes, as the 


_ zealous Tribune of the People would have 
one. CS. 


The Senate, who were always fearful that the 


People would at length be brought to give that 


' Dignity either to their own Tribunes, or to ſome 


of the principal Plebeians, were touched to the 


1 to ſee their Intereſts betrayed even by thoſe of 
eir own Order. But as it was not in their 
Power to annul the Publication of the Aſſembly 

made by the Magiſtrates of the Republic, they 
obliged the Chief of their own Body, and ſuch as 
were - moſt able to the People for their Mo- 
deration and Valour, to demand the Tribuneſhip. 


And notwithſtanding all the Brigues of the Ple- ,,,, ,- 
beian Tribunes, none but Patricians were choſen Rome 


. ; 


for 346. 
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Rome 
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= Flection to procure 
nelius, L. V. — Cn. Cornelius and Fabius Am- 
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for Military Tribunes, and C. V. alerius, C. Servilius, 

L. — and Fabius Vibulanus were raiſed to that 
high Office. 

12 Senate kept the ſame Advantage the fol- 

ng Year, and were 2 powerful enough in 

ſame Poſt for P. —— 


buſtus, all Patricians, and bf the beſt Families in 
the Commonwealth. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the Rage and F ury 


that the Tribunes of the People ſhewed at ſeeing 
themſelves ſo long excluded from an Honour to 


which they were capable of being admitted : They 
took the Opportunity of a new War-which the 
Senate wanted to make agpin the Veientes, to 
wreak their Revenge. Inhabitants of Veit 


had carried off 6 Booty without any previous 


Declaration of War: Ambaſſadors. had been ſent 


to demand Satisfaction for this Inſult ; but in- 


ſtead of excuſing or juſtifying their Incurſions, 
they drove away thoſe Ambaſſadors with Con- 


tempt. The Senate, yet more provoked at this 


inſolent Behaviour than at their Robberies, pro- 


1 it to the People to revenge this Injury, and 


their Arms into Tuſcauy. The People, 
— by their Tribunes, ſhewed a very great 
Indifference for this Propoſal: They faid it was 
not prudent to engage in a new War, while that 
of the Volſci was not yet terminated; that the 
Commonwealth had not Forces enough to with- 
ſtand two ſuch warlike Nations at the ſame Time; 
that not 2 Year paſſed without their fighting ſome 
Battle; that ea, e frequent Engagements exhauſted 
the pureſt Blood of Rome, and cut off all their 
Youth; neither did the Plebeians, who filled the 


| Legions, draw- the- leaſt We from theſe 
| 1 Wars, | | 


The 
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The Tribunes, on their Side, cried in all the 
Aſſemblies, that the Senate perpetuated the War 
only to keep the Plebeians out of the City, for 
fear, if they were at Rome, they ſhould revive 
the juſt Pretenſions they had to the public Lands, 
or, by the Numerouſneſs of their Suffrages, raiſe 


_ 


their Tribunes to the chief Dignities in the Re- 


public. And in ſhort, ſaid thoſe ſeditious Ma- 


« rms to them, you need ſeek your real 
(0 


Znemies no where but in Rome. The greateſt 
« War you have to maintain, is that which the 
Senate has ſo long carried on againſt the Roman 


% Pens. 


 - The Senate finding fo much Repugnance in the Serare). 
People's Minds to the War with the Veientes, Art the 


Soldiers 


thought it proper to wait a more favourable Op- Pay. 


portunity to regain the Confidence of the Multi- 
tude, and remove the Complaints they made 
againſt the Length of the War: They reſolved to 


provide for the Subſiſtence of the Soldier in ſuch 


a manner, that they ſhould not be at all obliged 
for it to the Tribunes. All the Roman Citizens, 


till then, uſed to go to the War at their own, Ex- 


pence; every Man was forced, out of his on 


little Inheritance, to maintain himſelf as well 
during the Campaign as in Winter- quarters; 


and oftentimes when the Campaign was too long, 


the Lands, eſpecially thoſe of the poor Plebeians, 


lay fallow: This occafianed Borrowing, Uſury 
multiphed by Intereſts, and afterwards Complaints 


and Seditions of the People. The Senate, to 


prevent theſe Diſorders, decreed of themſelves, 


and without being importuned by the Tribunes, 
that for the future the Soldiers ſhould be paid out 
of the public Money; and that to furniſh this 
Expence, a new Tax ſhould be raiſed, from which 


no Citizen whatſoeyer ſhould be exempt. 


Vor. I. | D d | Upon | 


Diocd. J. 4. 
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Year of Upon the firſt News of this Senatuſconſultum, 
: the People were tranſported with Joy; they ran 
Liv. 1. 4. from all Parts to the Gates of the Palace: Some 
ſub. fn. Riſſed the Hands-f--the Senators, others called 
them the Fathers of the People, and all proteſted 
cczhcey were ready to ſpill the very laſt Drop of their 

Blood for their Country, which they now looked 

upon as a Mother liberal: and generous to all her 
ares , e ENT Lo | 

The Tri- In this univerſal Gladneſs, the Tribunes of the 
 bunes nur- People were remarkable for their ſullen and en- 
mur dt t. vious Countenances. - The Union of all the Orders 
hindered them from making themſelves conſider- 

able: As they never ſhone more than in the Di- 
viſions of the State, they gave out that the Senate 

.  beftowed Largeſſes at a' very cheap Rate; that 
the People muſt be very blind if they did not 
perceive. that this their Pay would come out 
of their own Pockets; nay, that it was not juſt. 
for thoſe | who till then had been at the Wars at 
their own: Charge, and had compleated the Time 
cf their Service, to be taxed to pay the new Sol- 
diers that ſucceeded them in the Armies; that for 
their Parts they were firmly reſolved never to pay 
this naw Impoſition; and that they offered their 


Service, and the whole Authority which their Office 


gave them, to defend thoſe who would follow their 
Example. e , DDS C3, 3/2) 
| They hoped by means of the Power they had 
over the Minds of the People, to get them to re- 
ject this Favour, Which was odious to them, only 
becauſe it came from tlie Senate. But a certain 
and immediate Benefit, and eſpecially the Example 
of the chief Men among them, who readily paid 
their Contingents, prevailed above all the ſedi- 
ny tous Harangues of the Tribunes. © The Senatr/-. 
3479. Conſultum..wes. ratified by a Plebiſcitum, and the 
gener Conſent of the Reople, Every Man ren 


9 cagerly 
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eagerly to pay a ſlight Tribute proportioned to 
his & Mere was to bring him in a conſider- 
able Advantage in Return. As there were in thoſe 
Days but little coined Money, Carts laden with 
Braſs were every Day ſeen going to the Treaſury 


with the Contributions of private Men, which the 


Treaſurers received by. Weight. 
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The Romans inveſt the City of Veit, which coſts tbem 
a ten Years Siege. A Tribune of the People pre- 
poſes to make that City a ſecond Rome, by ſending 
Half of the Senate, of the Knights, and of the Peo- 
ple, to inhabit it. The Senators, with much Strug- 

Fung, bring this Deſign to nothing. Camillus being | 


attacked 


Book VII. © The Hiſtory, &. 


a attacked by the Tribunes, leaves Rome, and takes 
Refuge in Ardea. An Army of. Gauls command- 
ed by Brennus penetrates into Luſcany, and be- 

 fieges Cluſium. The Tuſeans beg Succour of the 
Romans. Theſe latter folicit Brennus by Amba/- 
fudors, who, through their Imprudence, oblige that 
General to declare War apainſt their Country. The 
Battle of Allia, Rome taken and burnt. The 

Siege of the Capitol. Camillus DiFator.. The 

_ Gauls cat in Pieces. Rome rebuilt. Manlius 

Capitolinus accuſed of aſpiring to be made King of 
Rome is thrown beadlong from the Top of the 

Capitol. After a great many Cabals and Stirs, 
which the Plebeians had in vain made, to procure 
one of the Places in the Conſulſhip for their own 
Body, they at laſt obtain what they ſo earneſtly 
defire;, and owe this Succeſs to the Tears of a Moman. 
Sextius it the firſt Plebeian Conſul. The Preture : 

Te Curule Adilty. Theſe two new Dignities are 

. appropriated to the Patricians, in Excluſion of the 

Plebeians. C. Licinius Stolo, Author of the Lex 
Licinia, is the firſt that is condemned in a Fine for 
violating it. CT | 


8 55 ESIDES the Eaſe of the People, Liv. in, 


\ Payment of the Troops, had at the 
. 2S ſame Time a View of enabling them- 
2 ſelves to carry on the War farther, 
and maintain it longer. Before this Regulation, 
they did not ſo much make War as Incurſions, 
which were generally terminated by one Battle. 
Theſe petty Wars laſted not above twenty or thirty 
Days, and oftentimes not fo long; the Soldiers, for 

want of Pay, not being able to keep the Field for 
a longer Time together. But when the Senate ſaw 
it in their Power to keep up a regular Body of 
Troops at all Times, they formed greater Projects, 

RS a © And 


che Senate in allotting Funds for the fine. 4. 
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and laid a Deſign to beliege paid ane of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in Itah, the Bulwark of Tuſcany, 


and which yielded to Rome neither 1 the Valour 


nor Wealth of its Inhabitants. . _ 
The Tuſcans lived in the Form of aR ablic 
like the Sabines, the Volſci, the Romans, and moſt 


of the other Nations of Italy. The City of Veii 


only, -which was the moſt werful of -that Com- 
munity, had lately choſen themſelves a King; and 
this Change in the Government had made the 
other petty States of that Province leſs zealous for 
its Intereſts. 

The Romans, informed of this binnen re- 


ſolved to take nts for the Devaſtations which 
the Veientes had made in the Territory of Rome. 


After having put an Concluſion to 


the War againſt the Volſci, they made it their 


whole Care to raiſe ſuch a powerful Army, as 


might be anſwerable to the Greatneſs of this En- 


rexprize. 52 


Livy tells us, they ae eig ht Military 7 vine 


on purpoſe, which had never 2 known before 


in the Republic; though other Hiſtorians take notice 


but of ſix. We find another Difference in Au- 


— 
«© * 


thors, upon occaſion of this Siege: Some place 


the Tribunate of M. Furius Camillus and of Appius 
Claudius Craſſus in the 348th Year of Rome; and 


others ſay, they did not attain that Dignity till 


the 350th. Neither is it very certain whether 
* Camillus was not rather Cenſor this Year than Mili- 


tary Tribune. Which ſoever of theſe different 


5 Opinions be right, we ſhall find by the Sequel of 


this Hiſtory, that theſe two Magie had the 
chief Glory of this War. 

Appius was Grandſon of the Decemvir, and Son 
of another Appius Claudius, who was Military Tri- 


bune in the 329th Year from the Foundation of 


8 * e of both Names, which 


— 3 2 GY we 
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dian Family, ſhews that they were all the eldeſt 


Sons of their Houſe, according to the Practice of 


Rome, where the eldeſt Son always bore the ſame 
Name as his Father; whereas the younger were 
diſtinguiſhed by Names, either from the Order of 
their Birth, or from the Time or Hour in which 
they were named. Appius ſtaid at Rome to curb 
the Tribunes, and to ſuppreſs the uſual Seditions 
of the People; Camillus, in Quality of Military 
Tribune, and afterwards as Dictator, brought this 
Siege to a happy Iſſue. _, ö | 


371 
we ſo often meet with in the Senators of the Claus, 


We may judge of the Strength of the Place by ar e 
the Length of the Siege, which laſted ten whole Rome 
Years, with various Succeſs. The Roman Generals, Nr , 
rather than diſcontinue it, built Lodgments to Winer. 


defend the Soldiers againſt the Severities of Winter. 


The Tribunes had no ſooner heard of this, but 


they immediately made it a Pretenee to raiſe their 


common Outcry againſt the Senate. They ſaid 73. 7;;. 
m every Aſſemb 1. that indeed they always eared, buucs mar- 
the Gifts of the Senate concealed ſome hidden“ 


Poiſon; that this new Pay, which they valued 
themſelves ſo much upon, was only a Bait which 


the Patricians had made uſe of to deceive the 


People: That indeed it had been the Price f 


their Liberty: That the Military Tribunes, by de- 
taining the Soldiers in the Camp during Winter, 
had viſibly no other End, but to deprive the People's 
Party of the Help of their Votes: That the 
Senate and Patricians would now reign deſpoti- 
cally in all the Aſſemblies: But that they ought to 
make them know, that they governed Men who 


were free; and that the People ſhould order the- 
Generals to bring I back to Rome at the 5 85 


End of every Campaign; ſo that the poor Citizen, 
who daily expoſed his Life in the Defence of his 
Country, might enjoy a little Reſt, have the Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing his Houſe, his Wife, and his Chil- 

1 FVV 
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dren, and give his Voice in the Election of the 
Appius's Appius, whom the Military Tribunes had left at 
3 ainf ;be Rome to oppoſe the Meaſures of the Tribunes of 
ribunes. the People, being informed of theſe - ſeditious 
Liv. I. 5. Speeches, called an Aſſembly, and complained at 
Plüt. in. firſt with a great deal of Gentleneſs and Modera- 
Cam. tion, that the Forum was become the public Ren- 
| Orol: 1: 2- dezvous of all the mutinous Spirits, and the Thea- 
tre of all Seditions: That the Senate, the Magi- 
ſtrates, and the Laws were publicly deſpiſed ; and 
that the Tribunes of the People had now nothing 
farther to do, but to go into the very Camp to 
corrupt the Army, and draw it away from its Obe- 
dience to its Generals. He reproached them, that 
they ſtudied nothing but how to break off all 
Union between the ſeveral Orders of the State ; 
that they were the only Authors of all Diviſions ; 
that they were every Day fomenting them by 
their -ſeditious Harangues ; and that, greater Ene- 
mies to Rome than the Veientes themſelves, they 
- mattered little how the Siege went, provided they 
hindered the Patrician Generals from obtaining 
Glory in it. We ſhould either not have under- 
te taken this Siege, added he, or we ſhould: con- 
« tinue it. Shall we abandon our Camp, our Le- 
« pions, the Forts we have erected from Diſtance 
to Diſtance, our Towers, our Mantelets, and our 
« Gabions; and ſo have all the ſame Works to 
4 begin again the next Summer? But who will 
« promiſe your Tribunes, who give you ſuch whol- 
« fome Advice, that all Tuſcany, ſacrificing the 
* Averſion they have for the King of the Veientes 
to the true Intereſt of their Country, will not 
i take Arms, and come to their Aſſiſtance? Can 
“ you ſo much as doubt that the Veientes, during 
** the Intermiſſion of the Siege, will put Troops 
te and Ammunition into the Town? Who can aſ-- 
« fure you, that they will not even be before- 
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hand with you the next Year, and that grown | 
« ſtronger, and provoked by the Ravage we have 
„ made of their Lands, they will not come and 
_ < plunder ours? But what Contempt wall it not 
bring upon the Republic, if the Nations bor- 
« dering upon Rome, who are now jealous of her 
“ Greatneſs, ſhall find that your Generals, fet- 
e tered by the new Laws of your Tribunes, dare 
« not finiſh a Siege, nor keep the Field a Mo- 
«© ment after the fine Weather is over? Whereas 
_ nothing! will make the Roman People more 
« dreadful, than their ſhewing. that no Severity of 
« the Seaſons is able to to put a Stop to their 
Enterprizes ; and that they are firmly reſolved 
6 2 die at the Foot of — 
„ Ramparts ?? _ 
=, he judiced their 0 ve An advan- 
— Appi dy reſentation 125 n 
Los which the — ſuffered at the Siege, Romans. 
brought about what that prudent Diſcourſe could 
not effect. The Veientes, in a Sally, ſurprized the 
Beſiegers, ſlew great Number of them, ſet Fire to 
their Machines, and ruined moſt of their Works. 
This News, inſtead of depreſſing the Spirits of the 
Romans, inſpired them with new Ardor for the - 
Continuation of the Si The Knights, whom , of 
the State was to furni Ty Horſes, _ — Rome 
mount themſelves at their own The 5e. 
People, after their Example, cried out, they, ww 1 
ready to march to ſupply the Places of the Soldiers V. Oroſ. 
that were loſt, and ſwore they would never leave the © * © *9- 
Camp till the City was taken. The Senate gave zecawal. 
great Praiſes to all. It was reſolved to allow Pay g now for 
to all the Voluntiers that would go to the Siege: 7 a 
At the ſame Time they ſettled a particular Pay for out of the 
the Horſe, and this was the firſt Time that- the Meats 
Cavalry was paid out of the public Treaſury. 8 
The Tribunes of the People ſaw, not without Liv. l. 5. 
great Uneaſineſs and Jealouly, that the Loſs juſt ©* 7* 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, inſtead of raifing the Complaints arid 
Murmurs of the Multitude, had only increaſed the 
Warmth and Courage of all Orders and Degrees 

for the carrying on of the Siege. But a new De- 

feat furniſhed them with an Occaſion: and Pretence 

of inveighing againſt the Senate with Impunity.- * 
Year of The Capenates and Faliſci, People of ' Tuſcany, 
N neareſt to the / cientes, and conſequently, moſt con- 
cerned in their Preſervation,” armed privately: 

ealouſy They joined their Troops, ſurprized and attacked 


N i: 17 the Enemies Camp. L. Virgixius and M. Sergius, 


the taboo 
Generals. both Military Tribunes, commanded. at this Siege. 
— The Jealouſy ſo common in an equal Authority 
thereof. had ſet them at Variance: Each had a Body of 
Troops under his Command, which were divided 
as it were into two different Camps: The Ene- 
mies on one Side fall upon that of Sergius, at the 
fame Time that the Beſieged make a Sally by. ' 
Agreement, and attack the other. The Soldier 
who thinks he has all the Forces in Tuſcany to deal 
with, is diſmayed, fights faintly, and rather to de- 
fend his own Life than to attack his Enemies: It 
is not long before. he ſeeks his Safety in a haſt7 
Flight, all give Way, and the Rout becomes 
neral: None but Virginius could ſave his Col- 
- .  teague's Army. His Troops were ranged in Order 
bf Battle; but the Animoſity between thoſe two 
Generals was ſo great, that Sergius choſe rather to 
periſh,” than to aſk the Aſſiſtance of one he hated. 
Virginius on his Side, overjoyed to ſee him beaten, 
refuſed his own Officers Leave to go to his Succour, 
unleſs he would ſend and beg it. The Enemy im- 
proved the Diviſion of the Leaders: Sergius 
Army fled in Diſorder to Rome, which was but ſix 
Leagues diſtant from the Camp, and Sergius went 
thither himſelf, not ſo much to juſtify his own. 
Conduct, as to ſet forth the Blackneſs of that of 


his Colleague. 
his Colleague, * 
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The Senate, in this Conf. uſion, ſent Orders to Military 


Virgin inius to leave his Army under the Command of bunt: 


4 
ieutenants, and repair immediately to Rome, — 


to anſwer to the Complaints which his Colleague 4 1 


preferred againſt him. The Diſpute was managed 


with great Acrimony, and the two Military Tri- 


bunes ran into Invectives againſt each other. The 
Senate finding them equally guilty, the one in not 


having fought with ſufficient Courage, and _.- 


other in ſuffering his Fellow-citizens to 


riſh, 
rather than ſave his Colleague, decreed that all the 
Tribunes of that Year ſhould lay down their Dig- 


nity, and the People immediately proceed to a 


new Election. The two Tribunes at firſt argued 


againſt paying Obedience to this Decree, under 


Pretence that their 1 was not expired: 
The Tribunes of the People laid hold on hes Oc- 


caſion to enlar * Power, and threatened the 


two Generals would cauſe them to be 


impriſoned, if 3 di not obey the Senate's Or- 


ders. Servilius Abala, the firſt Military Tribune, 
full of Indignation at the haughty Manner in 
which theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates treated his Col- 


leagues: © You have no Right, ſays be, to threa- ' 


ten thoſe who are ſuperior to you in Dignity. 


„ My Colleagues are not ignorant of the Sub- 


* miſſion we all owe to the Decrees of the Senate, 
& and if they are refractory to its Commands, I 
« will name a Dictator, who, by his abſolute Au- 
« thority, ſhall be able, without your Interpolition, 
« to force them to quit their Office.“ 


The two Tribunes finding it impoſſible to reſiſt 25% try 


this: unanimous: Conſent of the Senate, abdicated | Ig ber 
* 7 


their Magiſtracy, and the People F to 2 
new Election. 


But the Tribunes 8 the People were not ſatiſ- 2 


fied with the Depoſal of thoſe two Generals ; and 
while thoſe. who were choſen in their Room, led a 
ber "EO to the S Siege of Veii, thoſe Plebeian Ma- 


giſtrates 
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© giſtrates ſummoned Sergius and Virginius before the 
> flembly of the People. They forgot nothing upon 
this Occaſion, that might inflame the Minds of 


the Multitude, not _ __ the two Perſons 


3 but alſo agai e whole Body of the 
Year f They repreſented with as much Art as Malice 
_ that the ſole Aim of that Society was to Uimniniſh 

the Number of the People, to weaken its Power, 

to hinder its Aſſemblies, or at leaft to defer the 
convening of them: That the late Misfortune 

- ought not to be looked upon as one of thoſe com- 
mon Miſchances which may happen to the very 
preateſt Captains, but that it was contrived in con- 
nee of this ſecret Deſign laid to deſtroy the 
People : That the Generals, after _— ſpent ſe- 

. veral Campaigns in the Siege or Blockade of Yeir, 
had ſuffered their Gabions to be burnt, their Forts 
to be taken, _ all their . 
only to prolong the War: That after this, Sergiuss 
AG Id to the Enemy : That this oe 

rather than deſire Aid of his Colleague; had choſe 
to let his Soldiers be cut to Pieces; and that Vir- 
ginius beheld this Rout of the Legions as a Vic- 
tory, which, without his drawing his Sword, deli: 
vered him and his Party from ſo many Enemies as 
there were Plebeians in thoſe different Troops: 

That after ſo infamous an Action, the Senate yet, 

fancied they could impoſe upon the People, by 

obliging the two Generals to leave the Command of 
their Armies : But that the People ought to ſhew 
by a ſevere Puniſhment of the C 2 that they 


were not to be deceived by fo groſs an Artifice: 
That in order to prevent the ill Deſigns of the 
Nobility for the future; they ſhould fill rhe Mili- 
tary Tribunate with. brave Plebeians, who would 
be equally watchful for the Defence of their Coun- 
try, and the particular Preſervation of the Po- 


- = a "= py 
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Sergius in vain, all in his Excuſe, the ort. cet | 
nary Chance of War, Terror, that was ſpread | 
thro ugh. his Army, and d Tercherp af bi cc — 
. who had abandoned, and as it were given | 
him up to the Enemy, who attacked him on two. | 
5 Sides. No Diſtinction was made between 5 1 
Misfortune and Guilt; he was condemned to pay 
r Bing ap wel} Fi inius, though he p leaded Liv. . 1 
that it was unjuſt to p N few the Hanley of” = 
his Colleague. _ 
The Tribunes of the People taking occaſion of * 
the general Animoſity 9 had raiſed again the 
Patricians, never. left repreſenting to the Multi- 
tude in all the Aſſemblies, that the” Time was come. 
20. free themſelves from the. Tyranny of the Se- 
nate: That they ſhould take the overeign Au- 
thority, and 5 Dignities of the Republic, out 
of the Hands of the Sergii and Yirginii, and le — 
them to: Plebeians worthy of thoſe honourable Em- 3 
ployments : They exclaim in public, that the * 
berty of the People was in Danger: They make 
Intereſt, and form Cabals in private: In a Word, Plebeians 
ſo beſtir themſelves, that in the two next wag 
Elections, they get Plebeians named for military. Tribune 
Tribunes, A new Revolution in the Government . 
of the Republic, but the Cor 2 whereof Years ” 
were fatal to the State, in ſeveral A antages which Rome 
the Enemies of Rome gained over We Armies com- e 
manded by Plebeians. | 
A contagious Diſtemper ſucceeded theſe Defeats. A Plague. 
The People, in Conſternation, had recourſe to the 
Gods; the Temples were crowded Day and Night n 
with Men, Women, and Children, imploring their .* wrong f 
Clemency. The Duumvirs, after conſulting the | 


ES 


ſacred Books of the Sybils, ordered the Lelliſter- The Licti- 


ſternium. 


nium This was an ancient Ceremony, in which 
they, took the Statues of the Gods down from their Liv. 1. 5. 
Niches; they for eight Days together ſerved them dis B 
* WEI — 4 if *. had been N. 3. C. 17. 
pabls _ 
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ghiüble of making Uſe of them the Citizens, each 
according to his Ability, kept operi Houſe : bs 
invited indifferently Friends and Foes ; Stran 
were particularly well received; they ſet the Pri- 
ſoners at Liberty ; and it was a Point of Conſience 
not to take them up again after the Feſtival Was 
over. 
5 The Patricians taking Advantage of this Difpo- : 
fition in Mens Minds, turned theſe Misfortunes of 
the Republic into a religious Myſtery. They 
afcribed them to the Wrath of the Gods, who, 
they ſaid, were diſpleaſed, that in the laſt Elec. 
tions ſufficient * was not had to the Nobility, 5 
who alone had Inſpection over Sacrifices. Theſe 
Reaſons, much more powerful than all the Ora- 
tions of the Tribunes of the People prevailed over 
the Minds of the Multitude. Every Body looked 
upon the Misfortunes of the Republic, as the in- 
fallible Interpreters of the Will of the Gods; and 
for fear of provoking them more, they failed not, 
in the next Election, to reſtore che Military Lf 
bunate to the Parricians alone. 
Yearsof The Siege went on but ſlowly, and the wh; 
Rome Power of the Roman Arms was ſpent in ravaging 
.355» 356. the Lands of the Enemy. The War was yet more 
Corſequen- unſucceſsful the following Tear; and they obliged ' 
ſe 9 the the Military Tribunes, with whom they were diſ- 
vel.“ fatisfied, to abdicate their Dignity, under Colour 
that ſome Ceremony had been omitted in the Au- 
ſpices taken for their Election: A Pretence which 
the two Parties made Uſe of by Turns, to depoſe 
Year of the Magiſtrates they did not like. They had Re- 
ome . 
a courſe upon this Occaſion, as in a public Calamity, 1 
Camillus to a. Difator. M. Fuxlus CAMIELus was raiſed 
dan Supreme Dignity; which he owed only to 
the Need wherein the Republic thought ſhe ſtood 
of ſo great a Captain: A Time when ſuperior / 
Merit, without making the leaft Intereſt, .natu- 


| rally rank into its right Place. It had already been 
obieryed, ' 
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obſerved, that in all the Employments which Ca 
MILLUS had ' ſhared with ' Colleagues, his great 
Valour and extraordinary Capacity had gained him 
the Honour of the whole Command, as if he had 
governed in chief; and it was ifrorwards found, 
that during his Diatorſhips, he ruled with ſo 
much Gentleneſs and Moderation, that the Ofi- 
cers who obeyed his Orders, thought they took 
Part in his Authority. He named for General of 
the Horſe P. Cornelius Scipio; and at the ſame time Plut. in 
raiſed a great Body of Troops. The People ſtrove Pia 
who ſhould firſt liſt themſelves under his Banners; 1. 24. 
2 Body was for going to the Wars with a Ge- 
<2 whom Victory had never deſerted. The 
Allies themſelves ſent to offer him a ſtrong Supply 
of their choiceſt. Youth. The Dictator immediately 
repaired -to the Camp before Yeii : His mere Pre- 42 
ſence reſtored the military Diſcipline, which had 5 
been very much ſlackened ſince the Diviſion and . 
Defeat of the Military Tribunes. The Place was 
more ſtraitly incloſed, and by his Order the Forts 
repaired which the Enemy bad ruined. He then 
marched againſt the Faliſci and the Capenates, whom 
he defeated in a pitched Battle; and after this 
Victory, which left him the Country open, he re- 
turned to the 8 and puſhed it on with ww 
Vigour. | 
The Beſieged difended themſelves with no leſs. 
Courage. The Dictator, fearing he ſhould not 
carry by Aſſault or open Force, a Town which had a 
whole Army for its Garriſon, had recourſe to Mines 
and Sapping. His Soldiers, by hard Labour, and 
without being diſcovered by the Beſieged, opened 
themſelves. a private Paſſage to the very Caſtle; 
thence they ſpread themſelves through the Town; 
one Body fell — wes the Rear of thoſe that ſtill de- 
fended the Walls; another broke down the Gates; 
and the whole Army ruſhed into the Place. The veii aten, 
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They ſpared only thoſe whom they found unarmed ; 
and the Soldier, yet more covetous than cruel, fell 
to ne with the Leave of the General. 
be Length of the Siege, the Dangers there had 
been in it, the Uncertainry of Succeſs, all this 
made the News of the taking this Town be received 
at Rome with the utmoſt Tranſport and Joy. All 
the Temples were filled with Roman Ladies, and 
four Days were ſet a-part for a public Thankſ- 
giving to the Gods; which had never before been 
| Practiſed in the Republic upon the greateſt Suc- 
Camillus': Ceſs. The very Triumph of the Dictator had 
triumph. ſomething particular in it. Camillus appeared in a 
. Chariot, drawn by four Horſes, all Milk- 
White. | „ 7 
This Singularity diſpleaſed the People; and in 
the Midſt of the Praiſes they gave the Dictator, 
they could not, without a ſecret Indignation, be- 
hold this chief Magiſtrate affecting a Pomp for- 
merly reſerved to the Royalty, and ſince the Ex- 
pulſion of the Kings, conſecrated only to the Wor- 
Tip of the Gods, This dimifhiſhed their Eſteem 
and Affection for CAMILLus: And the Reſiſtance 
he afterwards made againſt ſome Propoſals of one 
of the Tribunes, finiſhed the making him odious 
to the Multitude. As 1 
Cammlus T. Sicinius Dentatus, Tribune of the People, pro- 
— ihe poſed to make a ſecond Rome of the City of Veii, 
— ſending thither one Half of the Senate, Knights, 
peopling and People to dwell there. He repreſented its 
—_ of Situation, Strength, Magnificence of its Build- 
Rome ings, and its Territory more extenſive. and fruitful, 
15. than that of Rome herſelf: And he added, that 
Flut. vita the Romans might the more eaſily by this Means 
Camilli. preſerve their Conqueſts. 33 
-  'The People, always fond of Novelties, received 
theſe Propoſals with great Demonſtration. of Joy, 
The Affair, according to Cuſtom, was carried firit 
before the Senate. Camiiiys, who was but juſt 
1 | „ 0 
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out of his Dictatorſhip, oppoſed ſtrongly. Not but 
that it had been a great Honour to him, to ſee 
ſo great a Town that he had conquered inhabited 


by Romans ; and he might conſider, that the more 
Inhabitants it had, the more Witneſſes there would 


be of his Glory: But he thought it was a Crime 
to carry the Roman People into a captive. 1 


and to prefer the Country of the Vanquiſhed to that 


which was Victor. He added, it ſeemed to him 
impoſſible, that two ſuch powerful Cities ſhould 


long continue in Peace, live under the ſame Laws, 


and yet form but one Republic: That theſe two 


381 


: f 


Cities would by degrees grow two different States; | 


which after having made War upon one another, 


Enemies. 


The Senators, and principal of the Nobility, Year of 
moved with the Remonſtrances of this chief Citi- Rome 


zen of the Republic, declared they would die in 365. 


the Preſence of the Roman 1 before th 
would leave their Country. All of them, bo 


old and young, went to the Place where the Peo- 
ple was aſſembled; and mixing with the Crowd, 
conjured them, with Tears in their Eyes, not to 


abandon that auguſt City, which was one Day to 
be Miſtreſs of the whole World, and to which the 


Gods had made ſuch glorious Promiſes. They - | 
then pointed to the Capitol, and aſked the Plebeians, 


if they could have the Heart to leave Jupiter, 


Veſts, Romulus, and the other Guardian Deities of 


the City, to follow a Sæxinius, who, by this fatal 


- Diviſion, only fought to ruin the Commonwealth. 
In a Word, theſe prudent Senators having taken 
the People by Motives of Religion, they could not 


withſtand them: They yielded, though unwillingly, 


to that inward Power, which is conſtantly pro- 


| Quced by the Prejudices of Education. Sicinius's 


Propoſal was rejected by. Plurality of Voice s; and 


the Senate, as a Kind of Reward to the People for 
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their Compliance, decreed, by the Advice of 
CamiiLus, that feven Acres of the Lands of 
the Veientes ſhould be diſtributed to every Maſter 
of a Family; and in order to induce free Perſons 
to marry, and to enable them to raiſe Children, 


” 


that might in Time be ſerviceable to the Common- 


Concord 
raeſtored. 


Year of 


wealth, a Proportion ſhould be allowed to them 
alſo. "DO. 4/7 re fat | 5 
The People, charmed with this Liberality, ſnower- 


ed great Praiſes upon the Senate. Concord was 


again ſeen flouriſhing between thoſe two Orders; 
nay, the aan a in Deterence. to the Senate, con- 
ſented even that the Conſulate ſhould be reſtored: 


Under the Government of theſe Patrician Magi- 


Rome. :{trates, the Aqui were conquered; and the Faliſci 


360, 361, 


> 


ſubmitted to the Republic. All theſe Advantages 


were aſcribed to the Wiſdom and Valour of 


CamitLvs. They were ſo many freſh Injuries 


with reſpect to the Tribunes, who could not for- 


give him this Union between the People and Se- 


i x The Tri- 0 


bunes 
- accuſe 
Camillus. 


as the Extinction of their Authorityy;. 
They would gladly Rave eaſed themſelves of 


nate, which they looked upon as his Work, and 


him, who alone was more formidable to them 


than the whole Senate: But it was a difficult 
Thing to attack a Man revered by his Fellow- 


Citizens for his Virtues, adored by the Soldiers, 
and never found to have any other Intereſt. at 
Heart beſide that of his Country. 


"tence, wh 


His Piety wan after furniſhed them with a Pre- 
ich their Envy and Hatred could not help 


them to. That General, juſt before he ordered 
his T to mount the Aſſault at the Siege of 
VJeii, had made a Vow to conſecrate the tenth 

Part of the Booty to Apollo: But when the City 
was won, amidſt the Diſorder and Confuſion of 


When the Tenderneſs of his Conſcience recalled 


the Plunder, he remembered not his Vow; and 
5 
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the Memory of ĩt, eve Thing was gone. There 


was no poſſible Way of obliging the Soldiers to re- 
ſtore Effects which they had either conſumed, or 


otherwiſe parted with. In this Perplexity the 'Se- Z 


nate proclaimed, that all who had any Fear of the 


Gods, ſhould themſelves compute- the Value of 


their. Booty, and bring the tenth Part of that Va- 


lue to the Quæſtors, in order to make an Offer. 
ing worthy of the Piety and Majeſty of 2 Roman 


People.. 
This Contribution, el at a wrong Time, 


irritated the People againſt Camillus. Their Tri- 
bunes greedily ſeized this Occaſion of falling upon 


him : They recalled the Memory of his Triumph,  . 


in which, contrary to Cuſtom, he appeared in a 


Chariot drawn by four White Horſes. T hey add- | 


ed, that this haughty Patrician, whoſe Policy it 


was to keep the People always in Indigence, feign- 


ed to have vowed to the Gods the. tenth Part of the 


Plunder at Veii, only for a Pretence of Tithing 


the Wealth of the Soldier, and draining the Peo- 


ple. Hereupon, one of thoſe Tribunes, called 36:4 Year | 
Lucius Apuleius, ſummoned him before the Aſſem- Rome. 


bly of the People, and accuſed him of having em- 


bezzled out of the Pillage at Veii, certain Eraſs 


Gates that were ſeen in his Houſe. 


 Camiitus, ſurprized at this new Kind 4 Ac- Ih in 


_ cuſatioh, aſſembled his Friends, and the Chief of . 


his Tribe, at his own Houſe, and conjured them 
not to ſuffer: their General. to be condemned upon 
ſo weak a Pretence. Theſe Plebeians, prepoſſeſſed 
by their Tribunes, after having taken Counſel 
among themſelves, replied, that they would will- 
ingly pay the Fine to which he ſhould be con- 
demned; but that it was not in their Power to get 
_ * e CMI Lus, deteſting their We 
_ neſs, 


his own Accord than to have the Shame of Con- 5 


olved rather to baniſh; himſelf from Rome of Camilluy 


sinti 


Exile. 
n — o his Name. R He at his De- 8 
8 parture 
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parture embraced his Wife and Children; and with- 
. out being followed by any Body of Note, came to 
the Gate of the City. It is related, that he then 
ſtopped, and turning towards. the Capitol, prayed 
Yearof the ods that his ungrateful Countrymen might 
_ quickly repent their having repayed his Services 
Livy l. 5. with ſfo.ſharp an Outrage; and that their own Ca- 
Plut. in. Jamities might: oblige them to recal him. He re- 
3 tired to Ardea, a City not far from Rome, where 
I. 5. c. 3. he heard that he was fined fifteen thouſand Aﬀes, 
'Polyb. awhich may amount to about 150 Crowns. of our 
| Mone 
Irruption It 1 believed that the Inprecetions: of this 
Za, great Man called down the Anger of the Gods, 
and brovght on. the bloody War which the Gaul. 
made agathit the Romans. At leaſt theſe two 
Events _— each other fo . cloſe, that the . 
People, always ſuperſtitious, "aſcribed the Loſs of 
Nome to the Baniſhment of Camillus. © 
Liv. Diod. The firſt Irruption of the Gauls into nah hap- 
a in. pened in the Reign of Tarquin the Antient, about 
Cen. the Year of the World three thouſand four hun- 
| dred and fixteen, and from the F oundation | of 
Rome the hundred and fixty- fifth. Ambigatus 
then reigned over the whole Celtic Gaul : This 
Prince finding thoſe. great Provinces: tos much 
 * crowded with Inhabitants, ſet two of his Nephews, 
Srͤigoveſſias and Belloveſitts, at the Head of a flouriſh- 
ing Youth, whom he obliged to look out for 
new Settlements Abroad: Either that it was the 
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common Cuſtom which was ſtill practiſed in the | 


North to the v wy tenth Century; or that Ambi- 
2. had recourſe to theſe Military Colonies, to 

rid of an active, reſtleſs, and turbulent Num- 

r of Youth: Be this as it will, the Chance of 

Augury ſent Sr nd the Rhine; where 

= 3 his W e Foreſt of Hircinia, he 
opened hanklf « P by Force of Arms, and 
poſſeſſed me of ele and . 

ro- 
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Provinces. Belloveſus turned to lrah, and, after 
having paſſed the Alps, the Senones, and People of 
Mans, who were moſt numerous in his Army, ſet- 


tled in thoſe fine Provinces that are between the 


3b 


Mountains of the Alps, thoſe of the Apenine, ' the 


River Ten, and the River Jef, which falls into the 


Sea on this Side Ancona, There they eſtabliſhed 


themſelves, and to them by ſome Authors is aſcrib- 
ed the Origin and Foundation of the Cities of 


other Towns in. thoſe Parts, which ſubſiſt at this 


Milan, V. erona, Padua, Breſcia, Como, and ſeveral, | 


Day. The firſt War they had with the Romans 


was about the Year of the World 3616, Thy 


hundred Years after their Paſſage i into Ita 


were then beſieging Clufum, a Ci of Tue 2 Warst befiegode 


The Inhabitants fearing to fall into the Hands of 


theſe Barbarians, imp ored the Aſſiſtante of the 


Romans, though they had no other Reaſon to expect 


it, but that in the laſt War they did not take 


Arms in favour of the Veientes, as moſt of the 


other Nations of Hetruria had done. The Senate, 
who had no particular Alliance with that City, 
only ſent an Embaſſy of three young Patricians, all 


three Brothers, and of the Fabian Family, to bring 


about an Accommodation between the two Na- 

tions. Theſe Ambaſſadors being arrived at the 3 
Camp of the Gauls, were conducted into the Coun- le ko- 
cil ; They offered the Mediation of Rome, and lagen. 


demanded of Brennus, tlie or Leader of theſe 


Tranſalpine Gauls, what Pretenſions a ſtrange Peo- 7-ar of 


ple could have upon Tuſcany; or whether they in 
particular had received any Injury from thoſe of 
Clufium? Brennus anſwered proudly, that his Right 
lay in his Sword, and that all Things belonged to 
the Brave and Valiant; but that without havin 
recourſe to this primitive Law of Nature, he h 

a juſt Complaint againſt the Cliſſans, who havir 
much more Lands than the * cultivate, ha 


refuſed to give bat 4 


þ 


ome 
352, 


50 left 5 5 
"; 7  m_—— 
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e you deprived o 
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„They do us (added he) the fame Wrong that 


& you formerly received from the Sabines, the 


« Albans, the Fidenates, and that you now daily 


“ ſuffer from the Agri, the Volſci, and all your 


« Neighbours in genera, whom, Sword in hand, 
d of the beſt Part of their Territory; 
e therefore ceaſe to interpoſe in behalf of the Clu- 


„fans, for fear your Example ſhould teach us to 


« defend thoſe whom you have ſtripped of their 
f TIC OT gs 
The Fabii, enraged at ſo haughty an Anſwer, 
diſſembled their Reſentment ; and, under Pre- 


tence of wanting to confer with the Magiſtrates of 


Cluſum, in quality of Mediators, deſired leave to 


90 into the Town: But they were no ſooner there, 


than inſtead of acting according to their Cha- 


racer, and performing the Office of Miniſters of 7 


Peace, theſe Ambaſſadors, tao young for an Em. 
loyment that requires the utmoſt Prudence, ſuf- 


 fering themſelves to be carried away by their Cu, 
rage and the Fire of Youth, ſtirred up the Inha- 


bitants to a vigorous Defence. To ſet them an 


Example, they put themſelves at their Head ih 4 


Sally, and Q. Fabius, the Chief of the Embaſly, 
flew: with his own Hand one of the principal 
Captains of the Gauls. Brennus, juſtly provoked 


daf. at ſuch a Proceeding; acted not like a Barbarian , 


he fent an Herald to Rome, to demand that thoſe 


' . . Ambaſſadors, who had ſo manifeſtly violated the 


Law of Nations, ſhould be delivered yp to him; 


7 and in caſe of Refuſal, the ſame Herald had Or- 


ders to declare War againſt the Romans. 


Tue Herald being come to Rome, and having 
declared his Meſſage, the Affair was put into De- 


' liberation: The wiſeſt of the Senate were for 


Fe: 127 thoſe who had ſo manifeſtly violated the 


aw of Nations; or at leaſt, for trying to appeaſe 


the Gauli with Money; but the youngeſt of that 


Body, driven on by thejr Courage, rejected this Ad- 


vice, 


— 
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vice, as unworthy of the Roman Name. The Af. 


fair was referred to the Aſſembly of the People; 
and Fabius Ambuſtus, the Father of thoſe Ambaſſa- 


N : 
* 8 2 : . 
= ** dy % 
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doors, who, Tongs. a Patrician, had found Means 


to render himſe my to the People, made 


ſo ſtrong an Intereſt, that they > - only ſent back 
the Herald without Satisfaction, but alſo choſe his 
Sons Military Tribunes, and Leaders of the Army 


which they reſolved to ſend againſt the Gauls. 
Brennus, at the Return of his Herald, removed his 
Arms and his Reſentment from the 2 ans to the 
Romans, and marched directly to Rome. His Army 
was numerous; all fled before him; the Inha- 


Brennus 
marches 
towards 


bitznts of the Towns and Villages left their Habi- Rome. 


tations at his Approach; but he ſtopped no where, 
and declared his Deſign was againſt none but the 


' Romans. 


Year o 
— 


163. 


The Miktary Tribunes e out of Ninh at Alle. PE 


the Head of forty thouſand Men: Their Troops 


were not fewer in Number than thoſe of Brennus; 


but there was more Order and Obedience in tge 
Army of the Gauis. The Roman Generals, fince 
the Diſgrace and Baniſhment of CamtiLus, durſt 


not act with full Authority, but were forced to wink 


at the Want of Diſcipline, and the Licentiouſneſs - 
of their Soldiers, inſtead © of commanding them 


with that abſolute 8 which is requiſite in 
War. 'It was alſo obſerve 


that theſe Fribunes | 


before they left Rome, did not ſacrifice 'to the | 
Gods, and neglected to confult the Auſpices; eſſen- 


tial Ceremonies among a People full of Super- 


ſtition, and that drew their Courage and Confi- 
dence from the pro * neon Signs which the Augurs 


declared to them. 


t nothing did more prejudice 


do the Romans than the Multiplicity of their Com- 
manders: There were in their Army fix Military 
- Tribunes, all with equal Authority, moſt of them 


| n ung, and Men of more Valour than Capacity. 


2 ee boldly. againſt che Gaus, - whom 
STS; 
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they met near the River Alia, Half a. Day's Jour-, 
ney from Rome. Each Nation immediately drew 
up its Army. The Romans, that they might not 

be ſurrounded by the Enemy, extended their Wings, 
and placed their beſt Soldiers on the Right and 
Left, which weakened the Centre. It was againſt 
this Part that the Gauls bent their chief Forces: 
They ſoon pierced and broke the Cohorts of which 
it conſiſted.  'The two Wings finding themſelves 
cut off from the Army, and their Center poſſeſſed 
by the Enemy, took to Flight without drawing 
their Swords. It was not ſo much a Battle as a 
5 22 Rout; and in this Diſorder and Affright, 
Soldiers, inſtead of returning to Rome, (which 
was but threeſcore Stadia off) threw themſelves 
into Vai: Others were drowned, as they endea- 
voured to ſwim croſs the Her: Many, | purſued 
by the Enemy, fell beneath the Sword of th 
queror. Some few, who eſcaped their R got 
to Rome, whither they carried Terror and Con- 


e Con- 


ſternation. The Senate, thinking the whole 7 7 


had been cut to pieces, and not having Forces ſut- 
ficient to defend the City, threw, into the Capitol 
All the Men that were fit to bear Arms. They 
carried into it all the Proviſions they could get to- 
gether; and that they might laſt the longer, ad- 


mitted none into the Place, but what were capable 5 
Cerſequen- of defending it. Moſt of the old Men, Women, 


„ and Children, ſeeing themſelves without Gover- 
nors, nor any Scheme to follow, hid themſelves in, 
the Fields and Ae among the neighbour- 
ing Towns: But the old Senators, rather than 
bear a Load of Miſery and feeble old Age among 
Strangers, reſolved to bury themſelves under the 
Ruins of their Country, and to end their Days in 


2 City which they could no longer defend. Seve- 


ral Prieſts joined with them, and generouſly devo- 
ted themſelves to Death like thoſe. illuſtrious old + 
Men. This Sort of Self Devotement was a Point of 


7 


KNeli- 
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Religion; and the Romans. believed, that the vo- 
luntary Sacrifice which their Leaders made of their 
Lives to the Infernal Gods, brought Diſorder and 
Confuſion among the y. These yenerable 
Men having puro on ſomg of their ſacred. Habits, and 


ſome their 
their Dignity, placed chant at the Doors of 


their Houſes in Chairs of Ivory, where they ex- 


fed the Enemy and Death with the greateſt 
onſtancy. 


onſular Robes, and all the Marks of | 
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If, after the Defeat at Allis, the Gault had Plutin 


marched ſtrai 's 
loſt, and the Roman Name extinguiſhed : But thoſe 
Barbarians having ſpent almoſt three Days in 
ſharing their 5 the Time they lingered away, . 


in thus 5 ying, as it were, the Fruits of their 


Victory, loſt them all the Advantages of it. The 
Romans, during this Delay, ſent away their Wives 
and Children: The Senators, and all Men that 
were capable of bearing Arms, retired into the 
Capitol, where they could not eaſily be forced. 


cht to Rome, the Republic had been © 


Breunus entered Rome, and made himſelf Maſter Rome 


of it about the 21 363. from its Foundation. 
The Gates were open, the Walls without De- 


fence, and the Houſes without Inhabitants. This 


Solitude in a very populous City made him appre- 
bhblenſive of ſome Ambuſh: But as he underſtood 
his Trade, and was * 5 a Soldier and a Ca tain, 
he immediately ſecured his Conqueſt by ſtrong 
Bodies of Guards, which he bet in the public 


Places and chief Strevts.. 


The firſt Spectacle that offered itſelf to his | 


Sight, and moſt drew. his Attention, were thoſe, 
venerable old Men, who (as we ſaid before) had 
devoted themſelves to and who expected it 


ES the Doors of their Houſes. Their m cent 


_ Habits, their white Beards, and Air of ( reatneſs, 


and Conſtancy, the Silence they kept; all this at 
* "rhe . and inſpired them with. 


/ 
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the ſame Reſpe 1855 as 351 would have had for ſo 
not come near them; 

but one Solcher. blder than the Reſt, having out 


of Curioſity touched the Beard of one of the old 
Senators, 5 generous old man, not being uſed to 
ſuch F amiliarity, ve him a Blow on the Head 


with his Ivory Stick: The Soldier, in Revenge, 


Senators 
| mi ere. 


immediately killed him; and at the ſame Time, 


the other old Men and the Prieſts were ſlaughtered 


like him in thcir Chairs. All thoſe Inhabitants | 
that had not been able to eſcape, were put to the 
Sword, without Diſtinction of Age or Sex. Bren- 


mus then inveſted. the Capitol, an ſummoned thoſe 


that had ſhut themſelves up in it to ſurrender: 


But finding them immoveable, he endeavoured 
do ſcale the Place. The Romans,” who Fought with 


8 Advantage, drove back his Troops. and. fe 
a great Number of them. Brennus Nan he ſhould 


never be able to take a Place which Nature had ſo 
well fortified, otherwiſe than by Famine: But in 
order to be revenged of the Romans for their _ 


ance, he reſolved to deſtroy Rome entirely. : 
Soldiers, by his Command, ſet Fire to the Howl 


derliſhed the 1 5 les, and public Edifices 


razed the W hus, inſtead of a City already > 


famous throu e, all Haß, nothing was to 2 
ſeen, but à few little Hills covered with Ruins, 


and a wide Waſte, in which Brennus encamped 


that Part of his Army which inveſted the e : 


The other Part was ſent out to fora 


Theſe. Troops, who unagmed they -1 ep 78 


Wjhole Country in Subjection by the mere Terror 


af their Arms, 3 neither Order nor Dif- 


cipline in their Marches. The Soldiers _— ” 


5 1 Ways to plunder; and thoſe that k 


, ſpent whole Days in Drinking: Nether 


E Officer nor Soldier dreamt of any other Enemies, 
| but thoſe who 1 were c up in i the Capitol. . 
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CamLivs, upon his Exile, was retired to Ardea, 
as we ſaid before: This great Man, more afflicted 
at the Calamities of his Country than at his 


on Baniſhment, undertook to revenge her upon 
thoſe Barbariant. He eaſily perſuaded the Youth Camillus 


of the City to follow him; and, with the Allow- 


597 


comes and 
relieves 


ance of the Magiſtrates, he marched out of Ardea kome 


in a very dark Night, and ſurprized the Gauls 


drowned in Wine: He made a dreadful Slaughter Year of 


| of them; and thoſe that eſcaped under Shelter o 
the Night, fell next Day into the Hands of the 
Peaſants, who gave them but ſmall Quarter. 
Ihe News of this Defeat was quickly ſpread all 
over Italy. The Romans that had taken Refuge in 
Veii, and all that were diſperſed about in the Sg 


cent Villages, aſſembled together. There was not 


dne but condemned himſelf for the Exile of Ca- 
ups, as if he had been the Author of it; and 
looking upon that great Man as their laſt Reſource 
after the Deſtruction of Rome, they reſolved to 


chooſe him for their Leader. W 7. ſaid they, 
muſt the Ardtates, who are Strangers, cover 


« themſelves with Glory under the Conduct of 


4 Camrirvs, while his own Fellow - citizens 
„wander about like wretched. Out-laws in the 
« Heart of their own Country?” All are for ſub- 


mitting to him; all are for fighting under his 


Banners: They preſently ſend him Deputies, who 


beſeech him to Rakes into his Protection the fu- 


gitive Romans, and the Wrecks of the Defeat at 


Alia. 
Can at firſt unde himſelf from accept- 


ing any Command, upon account of his being an 
Exile. Rome is no more, anſwered the Deputies;  - 
and we can now no longer reckon ourſelves 

Citizens of a City that is abſolutely deſtroyed,” _ 


Rome 


Lou ſee before you the mournful Remains of a © - 


State, that hath Houriſhed for above three Ages! 
5 One ſingle Battle * determined her Fate, and 


Oh ours; 
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1 Z e and there is no Slum left us, but in 


« your Camp.” 


CAMILLUS, Rill hediogs to the Laws, 3 not 
yet aſſent; but made them agree to ſend firſt -to 


Rome, to know whether the Capitol ſtill held out; 
and in that Caſe, to take the Orders of the Senate 


which was there incloſed. The Commiſſion was 
difficult: The Place was ſurrounded on every Side 


by the Enemies Troops; nevertheleſs a young 


F pang called Pontius Cominius, undertook it, 
through a thouſand Dangers arrived at the Capitol. 


| The Senate was immediately aſſembled : This 


Tear of 


Nome 


365. 


Deputy gave them an Account of CauiLLus's 
Victory, and, on the Part of all the Romans 


4 were diſp perſed, demanded that great Captain 


for their — There was not much Time 
ot in Debates upon it: The Senate and Sol- 
rs, who repreſented: the People, With one Voice 
declared him Dictator. Pontius was immediately 
ſent 8 with the Decree of his Nomina- 
ung Man got back to the Camp 
vith the ſame nr, Fortune with which. en he had 


' aſcended to the Capitol. 1 


© Romans. In any other Ca 
a vain Title: They gave him with this Honour | 


, CamiLLvs, from Baniſhr- ent, was coal to the - 
ugheſt Dignity-of his Country: He was acknow- 

ed Dictator, and ſovereign Magiſtrate of the 
this had been but 


neither Troops, nor Money to raiſe any. He made 
good all theſe Defects by his Courage, and that 


Reputation which fie had fo juſtly gained. 
Flis is new Dignity was no ſooner known, but Sol- 


diers flocked from all Parts to his Camp; and he 


Fome Gau- . 


liſh Sol- 
diers dri- 
ven down 
Jrom the 
e 


quickly ſaw himſelf at the Head of above forty 
nd Romans or Allies, who all * - 
themſelves invincible under fo great a General. 
While he was arming, and taking Meaſures to 
raiſe the Blockade of the Capitol, ſome Gauiiſh Sol- 
diers Ning . in che Mountain whereon that 


32 5 
* . " 


Fort 
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Fort is ſituated, the Footſteps of Pontius Paſſage, 
made their Report of it to Bremus; who imme- 


diately laid a Deſign to ſurprize that Place the 
ſame Way. He choſe out of his Army ſuch Sol- 


diers as had dwelt in mountainous Countries, and 
been accuſtomed from their Youth to clamber Pre- 


cipices: Theſe having received their Orders, ſet 
cut in the Night, under Cover of the Dark, climb- 
ed up from Rock to Rock, and with much Diffi- 
culty and more Danger, advanced by Degrees, 
lending each other a Hand, till they "ive at 


the Foot of the Wall, which on that Side was built 


very low, becauſe ſo craggy a Place ſeemed ſafe 
from all Attacks. 


The Centinel was aſleep, and the Coal began, to 
ſcale the Rampart, when ſome Geeſe, conſecrated 
to Juno, and which out of a Principle of Reli. 

jon were kept as ſacred Birds, awaked at the Noiſe 

Gault made, and fell to Cackling. M. Manlius, 
a Conſular Perſon, ſtarts up at the Noiſe, runs to 
the Place, and appears firſt to defend the Wall. 
Alone he faces the Enemy; firſt cuts off the Hand 
of a Gaul that had raiſed it to ſtrike him a Blow 
with his Battle-axe, and gives another ſuch a 
Shove with his Buckler, that he rolls him from 
the Top of the Rock to the Bottom. The whole 


©» , 
* . ; * 
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_ Garriſon immediately haſtens to the ſame Place : 


- Th ſh, s upon the Ganuls. Manlius, 

* ion Romans, tumbles them one 
— another; it was no Place to fly in; and 
en of them, to avoid the Sword of the Enemy, 
throw themſelves down the Poocapicts, fo. that 
you few regained their Camp. 


The firſt» Thing'the Beßeged did, a having 
great a Danger, was to precipitate from 
| the Rock the Centinel that had been 


1 | foved the Republic. | Each. Solder gore him. : 
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it fo ſtrictly inveſted, that for ſeven Months that 
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Half a Pound of Meal, and a little Meaſure of 

Wine, which they ſpared out of their own Allow- 
ance: A Reward remarkable only upon account 
of the Scarcity of Proviſions that began to be in 
the Place. Brennus, deſpairing to become Maſter - 
of the Fort any other ways than by Famine, kept 


the Siege had laſted, they had not been able to get 
in the leaſt Supply. _ 

The ſame Scarcity was felt in the Camp of the 
Gauls. Since the Dictatorſhip had been given to 
CamtLrus, that {kilful General, being perfect 
Maſter of the Country, poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
the Paſſages. The Gauls durſt not ſtir out to 
' forage, for fear of being cut to pieces; ſo that 
Brennus, who beſieged the Capitol, was beſieged 
himſelf, and ſuffered the ſame Inconveniences that - 
x be made the Beſieged ſuffer. c 

TeRo- In this common Miſery, the Cen of the 
—— capi- Capitol, and thoſe of the Enemy's Army, began 

to . to one another of an Accommodation. 
| 'Theſe Diſcourſes came by degrees to the Leaders, 
who were not averſe to it. The Senate, who had 
heard nothing of. CamtLLvs ſince they had named 
him Dictator, and —— themſelves hard 
hed by Hunger, reſolved to enter upon a N 
{verry Sulpitios, + a Military Tribune, had: the 


Charge of it, and wa vg Brennus to give him 
a — Pound t wo Gold, provided he 
would raife the Siege and depart immediately 


out of the Dominions —— Republic. The 
Gold was. brought; but when it came to * 
weighed, the Gauls made uſe of falſe W. 


| 


The Romans cried out againſt this unfair Deal 
but Brennus, inſtead of — — 


openly threw: into the Scale where the Weights | 
were, his Sword and: Belt likewiſe, and! ſo over: 


char 


Fa 


7 


it. Sulpitius, enraged at ſo contemptuous an 
ed him the Meaning of chis extraordinary 


Beha- | . 


3 
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Behaviour: © What ſhould it be, replied the Bar- 
<« gariun inſolently, but Woe to the Conquered?” 


During this Conteſt, CAMILLUS was advanced TheGauls | 
to. the very Gates of Rome with his Army. Being eee 


informed they were entered upon a Conference, he 
took with him his principal Officers, and with a 
ſtrong Guard reſolved to repair co the Place of 
Conference, to take care of bis Country's. Intereſt 
himſelf; or rather, which is more probable, to 
ſhow the Deputies of the Beſieged, that he was 
in a Condition to bring them off, and to drive 
awyy tha êUêo o ĩðâvv ĩ ie 40 0 
His Army, by his Command, followed him a 
ſlow Pace, and the Gauls, who rehed upon the 
„Faith of a Treaty of Peace, ſuffered the firſt 
Body of that Army to approach without Oppo- 
J e 5 
As ſoon as ever CamiLLus appeared in the Aſ- 
ſembly, the Deputies of the Senate opened to make 
room for him, as for the chief Magiſtfate of the 
Republic. After having given him an Account 
of the Treaty they had made with Brennus, they 

complained of the Wrong that Prince did them in 

the Execution of it: Carry back this Gold into 
<« the Capitol, ſays he to the Deputies; and you 


Gault, added he, retire with your Scales and 


Weights: It is with Steel alone that the Romans 
will recover their Country.” Brennus, ſurprized 
at this Greatneſs of Soul, which he had not found 
before in any Roman, repreſented to him that he 
contravened a Treaty which was concluded. But 
 CamiLLvs replied, That being Dictator, no 


Body had Authority to determine any Thing 


without his Privity.” The Diſpute growing hot 
they ſoon came to Arms, CamiiLus,: who, had 
. foreſeen it, cauſed his Troops to advance; the Ar- 
mies charged each other with Fury. The Romans, 
notwithſtanding the Diſadvantages of the Place 


where 


„%% a ap. 0 
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wꝛhere they fought, drove the Gauls before them. 
Brennus rallies them, raiſes the Siege, and 'encamps 
fome Miles from Rome. CamtLius follows him 
with the ſame Speed, attacks him again, and de- 
feats him: Moſt DE the Gauls were ſlain upon the 
57 — or in the Purſuit, by the Inhabitants of the | 
hue Rome, which had been taken, contrary | to 
all Likelihood, was recovered by the Valour of a 
baniſhed Man, who facrificed his Reſentment to the 
| Preſervation of his Country: And as he ſaved it in 
War, and by the Valour of -his Arms, he may be 
aid to have preſerved it a ſecond Time in Pence, 
after he had driven away its Enemies. | 
The City was deſtroyed, the Houſes demoliſhed, 
Un the Walls razed, as we ſaid before; and a Man | 
might have fought for Rome in the Middle of 
Camillus Rome itſelf. In a Deſolation ſo general, the Tri- 
| binders bunes of the People renewed the old Propoſal of 
8 fertling at 77, and demanded that the Senate and 

TVerſaliag People ſhould remove thither, and make chat. the 
ihe City. Seat of the Empire. I 

Th repreſented i in all the Aſſemblies the ex- 
tren ery of the People, eſcaped as it were 
quite naked from Shipwreck, exhauſted by fo 
many Misfortunes, without Strength, without 
Money, and unable to rebuild a whole City, 
which had nothing left of it but the Ruins; while 

Vtii offered the Romans a Place fortified by Art 
and Nature, ſtately Buildings, a wholeſome: Air, 

and a fruitful Territory. 

The Senate, who had made it a Point of their 
Relig ion never to leave Rome, made no Oppoſition 

to Motives that ſeemed fo reaſonable, but by 
Prayers and ſoothing Intreaties. The moſt nul. 
trious of that Body the People the Tombs 

of their Anceſtors; others put them in mind of the 

Temples that Romulus and Numa had e 

7 
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and forgot not the Man's Head [Caput in Latin] 


that had formerly been dug up in making the 
Foundation of the Capitol, and which, according 


to the Iaterpretation of the Augurs, ſignified, 
that the Empire of the World was decreed 'for 


that Place, and that it ſhould become as it were 
the Capital of all Nations. 
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CAMILLUS, who alone in this Revlotion had Year of 
more Authority and Credit than the whole Senate, Rome 


aſked ſome, why they had ſhut themſelves up in the . 
Capitol, and others, why they had fought in the 


om -Field with ſo much Bravery to recover Rome, 
they were reſolved to abandon it? “ Conſider, 
<< ſaid he, that by retiring to Veii, you will aſſume 
e the Name of a conquered People, and loſe that 
of Romans, together with the glorious Deſtiny 

< which the Gods have aſhxed to it, and which, 


« with your Name, will go to the firſt Barbarians 


&* that ſhall get Poſſeſſion of the Capitol, and 
„Who, by this Change, may perhaps in time be- 
% come your Maſters, and your Tyrants.” Theſe 
Motives, borrowed from Religion and Glory, 
rouched a ow {ſuperſtitious and haughty, who 


preferred the future Hopes of Empire to the pre- 
ſent Convenjences of Life; and a Word ſpoke by 


Chance determined them . completely. The Se- 
nate was aſſembled extraordinarily, to deliberate 
upon an Affair of ſuch Importance. L. Lucretius 
was to give his Opinion firſt. Juſt as that Senator 
was opening his Mouth to ſpeak his Mind, the 


Captain that mounted the Guard was heard to 


call to the Standard-Bearer to ſtop there, and plant 
his Enſign: For, added the Officer, here we muſt ſtay. 


This Voice, heard at the very Time when Plut. in 
every Body was at a Loſs what Reſolution to take, 3 


ſeemed to come from Heaven: I accept the Omen, 
cried Lucretius, and adore the Gods that give us 


ſuch fortunate Advice, The whole Senate applauded 5 


his Words. This News being ſpread among 


Vor. I. 5 1 the 
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the People, changed the Diſpoſition of every | 
Mind ; and a chance Word, by being turned into 
an Omen, had more Power: than the wiſeſt Rea- 
fons the Senate could urge. Veii was no longer 
mentioned; every Man ſtrove who ſhould build 
faſteſt, even without diſtinguiſhing his own Ground 
from that of his Neighbour. The Republic gave 


' Manlius's. a Houfe, ſituate in the Capital, to M. Manlius, as 


Reward. ' 


a Monument of his Valour, and of the Gratitude 


Fabius ac- of his Fellow-citizens. | But at the ſame Time 


_— of 


Rome 


Liv. I. 6. 


Rome re- 


that ſhe rewarded ſo great a Piece of Service, ſhe 
thought herſelf obliged to puniſh Q; Fabius Am- 
 buſtus, who had violated the Law of Nations, and 
thereby occaſioned the Reſentment and F ury of the 
Cauls. | 5 
C. Martius Rutilus, Tribune of the People, dam 
moned him before the Aſſembly of the People to 
anſwer for his Conduct in his Embaſſy. The Se- 
nate, who could not forgive him the Extremity to 
which he had reduced the Commonwealth, never 
concerned themſelves in his Defence; all his Fa- 
ther's Power with the People could not ſave him: 
His Relations gave out, that a ſudden Death had 
prevented the Decifion of this Aﬀair. This was 
what never failed to happen to thoſe who- had 
Courage enough' to free themſelves from Con- 
demnation and the Shame-of public Puniſhmenr. 


Mean while, thoſe of the Citizens that were ſtill 


diſperſed in the Provinces, thoſe that while the 
Gauls were Maſters of Rome, had ſettled at Veii, 
or in the neighbouring Towns, the Prieſts, the 
Women, the Children, all returned to Rome. 
Every one is looking out for a Place of Abode; 
they build on all Sides; they were allowed to take 
Stone wherever they could find it. The State 
furniſhed Tiles; and the Work was carried on 


with ſo much er that in leſs _ a Year 
the . Was * rebuilt. 8 


0 Rene 
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Rome ſeemed to riſe up out of her. Aſhes; but 27 , 
ſcarce did her Inhabitants begin to take Breath, 2 
when new Wars called them again into the Field. Bone 
The Tuſcans, the Aqui, and the Volſci, all near vr with 
| Neighbours of Nome, and of courſe her Enemies, Bg. C 
made a League to oppreſs her before ſhe had reco-. 
vered her Strength. The Latins and Hernici, Al- 
lies indeed of the Roman People, but always jealous 
of her Greatneſs, ingaged in this Deſign, and fur- 
niſhed their Contingent of Troops. All flattered 

themſelves, that after ſo many Loſſes they ſhould 
find the City wholly defenceleſs. They threw 
themſelves by. Conſent, and on different Sides, into 
ns Territory ; and; after having ravaged the Coun- 
try, they joined their Troops, and marched ſtraight 
to Rome. The Military Tribunes were ſent out at 
the Head of the Legions to hinder the Enemy 
from penetrating farther. | 
But thoſe Generals, without ſtriking a Blow, - 
ſuffered themſelves to be incloſed in Straights and 

narrow Paſſages. All they could do, was to gain 
the Top of the Mountain of Mars, where they in- 
trenched themſelves. Their Camp was indeed ſe- 
cure from all Attacks on the Part of the Enemy, 
but then it was at the ſame Time inacceſſible to 
Convoys; and the Army was in Danger of periſh- 
ing by Hunger. 

In this Extremity they had recourſe to a Gene- Plut. in 
ral, always ſuperior to Dangers and Difficulties : Camila; 
CaMiLLuUs was a third Time named Dictator. again 
Immediately he calls all the Citizens to take Arms, Picelor. 
without excepting even the old Men. His very 
Name, and the Report of his March, filled the 
Enemy with Terror ; they now think no more of 
Conqueſt; their whole Study is how to avoid be- 
ing conquered themſelves ;, they entrench them- 
ſelves in their Camp, which they fortify with a 
ſtrong Paliſade of Stakes, and by felling great 

Rows of Trees, which they lay before it. CAMII.- 
in. ol TY J LUS 
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Lvs approaches the Camp; and having taken no- 


tice of the Diſpoſition of it, he obſerved that ever 

Morning there aroſe a great Wind, which blowed 
from the Mountains: Upon this Obſervation he 
ſecretly laid the Scheme of his Enterprize; one 
Part of his Troops made a falſe Attack on one 
Side of the Camp, while on the other ſome Sol- 


diers, inſtructed in their General's Deſign, threw 


againſt that Incloſure of Wood, burning Arrows 
and other combuſtible Materials, which, with the 
Help of the Wind that roſe as uſual, quickly burnt 
down the Paliſade, The Fire catches hold of the 
Tents : The Soldiers, frightened, run precipitately 


out of the Camp, without ſtaying for the Com- 


mands of their Officers. All ruſh out in Crowds 
and in Confuſion, and fall into the Hands of the 
Romans, who make a terrible Slaughter of them. 


CamiLLvs then ſent to extinguiſh: the Flames, in 


order to ſave the Booty, with which he rewarded 


his Army. 


The ſame good Fortune ende him againſt 


the Æqui and the Tuſcans, He made War upon 


them almoſt four Years, ſometimes in Quality of 


| Dictator, and ſometimes of Military Tribune; and 
in all theſe Wars he had the ſame Succeſs, and 


conſtantly came off victorious. ' 
But without dwelling upon this Run of glorious 


Actions, which are not to my Purpoſe, I ſhall only 


obſerve, that it was no leſs to his Wiſdom than his 
Valour, that he owed the Title with which his 


Fellow. citizens honoured him, of Reſtorer of his 


Country, and ſecond Founder of Rome. 
Among all the Romans, there was none but 

Marcus Mantis, a- conſolar Perſon, that diſſented 

from this general Eſteem : He was indeed one of 


the braveſt Soldiers that Rome ever produced, but 


his Ambition and Vanity were yet greater than his 
Valour. He could not bear to ſee CamiLiLvs pre- 
ferred beſore him in the Command of the Armies. 


: If 
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If I bad not ſaved the Fort and Capitol, faid he, 
was it poſſible. for Camillus to have recovered Rome? 
And does not every Body know that when he drove out 
the Gauls, be ſurprized them in a Conference, and at 
the very Time when they relied upon the Faith of a 
ſolemn Treaty. 

By ſuch Speeches he gave vent to his Envy, 
and tried to blacken the Glory of a Man, whom 


he looked upon as his Rival. The Ambition, 


which prey'd upon him, being joined to an exceſ- 
five Vanity, he took the fame Way that thoſe 
who affect the Tyranny are uſed to follow: He 


ſer himſelf to flatter the People às much as any 
Tribune could have done; and not fatished with 


renewing the dangerous Propoſals for the Diviſion 
of the Lands, the Ground or Pretence of all Sedi- 
tions, he endeavoured to raiſe new ones, under 
Colour of an Intention to eaſe the People, and give 
them Means of diſcharging the Debts which moſt 
of the Plebeians had contracted to rebuild their 


Houſes. He paid for ſome, and made himſelf an- 


ſwerable for others. He ſold his Land to acquir 


their Debts ; and declared, that fo long as he had 


a Penny left, he would never ſuffer his Fellow- 


citizens to be laid in Irons. Sometimes he tore 


them out of the Hands of their Creditors, and hin- 
dered them by Force from carrying them to Pri- 
ſon. By this violent and ſeditious Behaviour, he 
had ſoon got about him a kind of Guard, made up 
of the People he had ſo aſſiſted, moſt of whom 
had conſumed their Subſtance in Debauchery : 


Theſe never left him, and raiſed a continual Tu- 


mult in the Forum. 
He repreſented to them ſometimes in public, 


and ſometimes in private, that the Nobles, not ſa- 
tisfied with being the ſole Poſſeſſors of the Lands 
that ought to be equally ſhared among all the Citi- 
Zens, had alſo taken to their own Uſe the Gold 


allotted Tor the Payment of the Gauls, which was 
Ft 3 23 
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raiſed by the voluntary Contribution of all that 
had been ſhut up in the Capitol. He added, that 
the ſame Patricians had farther enriched themſelves 
with the Booty found in the Camp of Brennus, 
which alone had been ſufficient to pay all the 
Peoples Debts, 55 


Sedition of This Diſcourſe, repeated upon different Occa- 


the Man- 


lian Party. 


ſions, and artfully ſowed about by his Engines, 
raiſed the Multitude. All other Pretenſions 


ceaſed; ſo great a Proſpect as every Man's having 


Year of 
Rome 
369. 
Liv. 1. 6. 


his Debts diſcharged, left them'no Room to think 
of any Thing, but to draw theſe Riches out of 
the Hands of the Patricians; the Sedition increafed 
from Day to Day, and its Author made it the 
more formidable. The Senate, in this Diſorder, 
reſolved to apply to the uſual Remedy, and create 
a Dictator. They made uſe of the Pretence of à 
new War with the 4 But no Body was igno- 


rant, that that Magiſtrate would have more dan- 


gerous Enemies to deal with in the City than 
abroad. This Dignity fell to A. Carnelius Coffs 
who named Quintius Capitolinus to be General of 
_—_—_——_ OLD IG NT e 

The Volſci were defcated ; but the Sedition grew 
greater every Day. The Dictator was obliged to 


return to Rome. After having agreed with the 


Manlivs 
ſummoned 
and inter- 
rogated. 


Senate upon the Courſe he ſhould ſteer, he came 
to the Forum, accompanied by the Senate, and a 
great Number of Patricians ; he mounted his Tri- 
bunal, from whence he ſent a Lictor to cite Manlius 
— , //, 
Manlius finding himſelf ſummoned before the 
chief Magiſtrate of the Republic, made all his 
Adherents follow him to the Forum, and ap- 
proached the Dictator's Tribunal with ſo numerous 
a Guard, that he was able to ſtrike more Terror into 


his Judges, than he was likely to feel from their 
Authority. The Senate and People were ſepa- 


ſated 
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rated as it were into two different Parties, ready. 
to — to Blows, with each their Leader at their 
ead. . | 
Then the Dictator having cauſed Silence to be 
proclaimed, directed himſelf to Manlius- © I 
% know, ſays he, that you accuſe the Chief of the 
Senate of having miſapplied the Gold deſigned. 
„ for the Gauls, and x6 Booty taken in their 
„Camp, and that you at the ſame Time give 
*© the People Hopes that this one Fund would 
ebe ſufficient to acquit all their Debts. I com- 
„mand you to name this Minute the Men you 
* charge with having miſapplied this Part of the 
* public Treaſure ; otherwiſe, to prevent your Liv. I. 6. 
s ſeducing the People any longer by Lies and vain 6. 
Hopes, I ordain that you be immediately car- Diod. Sic. 
« ried to Priſon, as an Incendiary and a Slanderer.“ 
Manlius, ſurprized at the ſtern and imperious Manlius's 
Manner in which the Dictator examined him, with- Ter. 
out entering into any Proofs of a Fact of ſuch Im- 
portance, replied, that he aſked him a Queſtion, 
which he could refolve as well as himſelf; and 
added, But is not that which angers you, A. Cor- 
„ nelius, and all the Senators and Patricians in this 
«© Aſſembly, the Crowd of People wherewith 1 
am ſurrounded? Why do you not rob me of 
e this Affection, which makes you ſo jealous ? Or 
«© at leaſt, why do you not endeavour to ſhare. 
it with me? Relieve the poor Citizens that groan 
beneath the Weight of the Uſury that ſinks 
„ them: Hinder them from being caſt into 
Chains: Take upon you the Protection of thoſe 
* generous Plebeians, that, by my Example, pre- 
« ſerved the Capitol: Defend thoſe, that with the 
« Price of their Blood recovered the very Spot 
„ where now ſtands your Tribunal, and the Seat 
of your Empire: Pay for ſome : Anſwer tor 
others; and you will ſee the Multitude follow 
1 ee OM Beg © oO 
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« you, and give you all the Proofs they are able 
< of their Gratitude and Love.“ LOS 
The Didlator replied, that this ſhould not miſ- 
lead him from his Queſtion : That he commanded 


him to ſpeak without ſo many Subterfuges, and 


name directly thoſe whom he accuſed of having 


embezzeled the Gold and Spoils of the Gauls, or 


elſe to acknowledge before all the People, that he 


was no better than a Calumniator. Manlius, per- 
plexed and confounded, told him, he did not in- 


Manlius 
ts ſent to 
Priſon. 


tend to give his Enemies ſo: much Satisfaction, 
Upon this, the Dictator commanded him to be 
led to Priſon. The Lictors had no ſooner laid hold 
on him, but Manlius, to fiir up the People, in- 
voked all the Gods that were revered in the Capitol, 


and at Rome; and turning to the Multitude, Can 


vou bear, O generous Romans! cried he, to ſee 


your Defender treated ſo unworthily by Ene- 


“0 mies jealous of his Glory ?? e 
Notwithſtanding his Cries, the Dictator's Order 
was executed: He was carried to Priſon, and no 
body ſtirred to reſcue him. His numerous Abet- 
tors contented themſelves with ſhowing their Sor- 
row by Habits of Mourning, which were never 
worn but in the greateſt Calamities : Nay, there 
were ſome that would not cut either their Beard or 


Hair. The Dictator laid down his Dignity, after 


having had a Triumph for the Victory he had 
gained over the Yo!ſci, The People expreſſed no- 
thing but a deep Dejection on that Day of Joy; 
and they were heard to ſay, that the chief Orna- 
ment of this ſtately Triumph was wanting; and 


that they wondered they did not fee in it Manlius 


laden with Chains, and bound to the Dictator's 
Chariot: There were even ſome, that to move 


the Multitude, put them in Mind, that Manlius 


had been ſo brave, as alone to defend the whole 
People againſt the Gauls; but that among ſo great 
a People, not a fingle Man undertook to defend 

. Manlius 
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Manlius againſt the Senate. That it was a Shame Manlius 


to ſee. a Conſular treated with ſo much Indig- 

nity; and that they ought to break the Chains of 
the Detender of the public Liberty. The Se- 
nate, fearing teſt the People in their Fury ſhould 


releaſed. 


force, open the Priſons, and that Manlius being ſet 


free by ſuch violent Means, might carry his Auda- 
ciouſneſs further than ever, thought they ſhould 
Rifle this Affair, if they abated a little of their 
Authority: But inſtead of laying the Sedition, 
they, by this timorous Behaviour, gave a Chief 
to the Mutineers, and a Chief too, enraged by the 
Shame of his Impriſonment, and incapable of 
hearkening to Coanſels of Moderation. 


And, indeed, he was no ſooner out of Priſon, 5 


than inſtead of growing the better for his Diſgrace, he 


he again ſtirred up the People to revive their an- 


—_— 
ejh Dif- 


tient Pretenſions. He ſpake of nothing in private 


Aſſemblies, but the Juſtice of dividing the public 


] Lands, and the Neceſſity of eſtabliſhing an exact 


Equality among all the Citizens of one and the 


ſame Republic: But you will never bring fo 
noble an Enterprize to bear, added he, (ad- 


4 dreſſing himſelf to his moſt devoted C reatures) 


& ſo long as you oppoſe the Pride and Avarice of 
* the Patricians only with Complaints, Murmurs, 


4 and empty Diſcourſes. It is Time for you to 


| ©. ſhake off their Tyranny ; to aboliſh the Dicta- 
* torſhips and Conſulates, Make yourſelves a Head 
that may govern the Patricians as well as the Peo- 
ple. If you judge me worthy. of that Honour, 
the more Power you give me, the ſooner you 
4 will be in Poſſeſſion. of the Things you have ſo 
& long wiſh'd for. I defire Authority with no 
„ View but to make you all Rich and Happy.“ 
It is ſaid, that by this ſeditious Diſcourſe he 


meant to inſti] into his Creatures the Deſign of 


reſtoring the Royalty in his Perſon. But it is not 


known what Inſtruments he intended to make uſe 


of 


fe PSA 
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of in ſo difficult an Undertaking, nor how far he 


carried his ambitious Project. What is moſt cer- 


tain, is, that he held private Aſſemblies in his 
Houſe on the Capitol, to which he called neither 


A. Manlius nor T. Manlius, his Brothers, nor any 


of his Relations; but that on the contrary, no 
body was ſeen at them, but People ruined with 
Debts, or ſcandalous for their Debauchery. 

The Senate, alarmed at theſe Cabals, made a 
Decree, and a Senatuſconſultum, whereby the Mili- 


tary Tribunes, who repreſented the Conſuls, were 


ordered to be particularly watchful, that the Republic 
received no Damage; a Form which was never uſed 
but in the greateft Dangers of che State, and which 


' inveſted thoſe Magiſtrates with an Authority little 
different from that of the Di&#ator. After this, 


N 


Accuſed 
the Tri- 9 
dunes. 


different Means were propoſed for breaking the 


evil Deſigns of Manlius. Some Senators cried out, 
that the Republic, upon this Occaſion, ſtood in 
need of another Servilius Abala, who, by one bold 
Stroke, and the Death of a bad Citizen, reſtored' 
Peace and Tranquillity. LE Doors 

But M. Menius and Q, Petillius, though both 
Tribunes of the People, offered themſelves to the 
Senate, and opened to them a Scheme more ſecure 


and agreeable to the Moderation of that Body. 


| Thoſe two Magiſtrates, foreſeeing that the Loſs of 


their Dignities would ſoon follow that of the pub- 
lic Liberty, repreſented that in the preſent Diſpo- 


ſition of Mens Minds, they could not attack Man- 


Aus with open Force, without engaging the Peo- 
le in his Defence: That Ways of Violence were 


always dangerous, and might raiſe a Civil War: 


That their firſt Buſineſs was to ſeparate the Inte- 
reſts of the People from thoſe of Manlius: That 
they themſelves would undertake to be his Accu- 


lers, as of a Man that affected the Tyranny ; That 


the People, from being the Protectors of Manlius, 


would become his Judge, and an inexorable Judge, 
| oe / when 
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when they found an Attempt and Conſpiracy was 
formed againſt their Liberty: That the Perſon 
accuſed was a Patrician, and Tribunes would be 
his Accuſers. The Senate embraced this Advice; 
Manlius was cited; and as the Crime alledged 
againſt him was capital, he appeared before his 
Judges cloathed in Mourning : But he came alone; 
none of his Relations would accompany him, nor 
concern themſelves for his Diſgrace : So much did 
the Love of Liberty, and Fear of being enſlaved, 
prevail in the Hearts of the Romans, over all the 
Ties of Blood and Nature. 
His Accuſers charged him with his ſeditious 
Diſcourſes; the Aiterations he propoſed to make 
in the Government; his ill- meant Liberalities to 
ſtir up the Multitude, and the falſe Accuſation 
with which he had injured the whole Body of the 
Senate, Manlius, without entering into a Diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe ſeveral Articles, gave for Anſwer 


407 


Defends 
him{elf. 


a Relation of his Services, and the Teſtimonies 


he had received of them from his Generals. He 
produced Bracelets, Javelins, two Crowns of 
Gold, for having entered the firſt into the Cities 


of the Enemy by Breach; eight Civic Crowns, 


for having ſaved the Lives of ſo many Citizens in 


Battle; and thirty Spoils of Enemies, whom he 
had flain with his own Hand in ſingle Combat. 
He, at the ſame Time, opened his Boſom, and 
ſhewed it all covered with Scars, left by the 
Wounds he had received in Fight. Laſtly, he 
called upon Jupiter and the other Gods for Suc- 

cour; and turning to the Aſſembly, he conjured 
the People to caſt their Eyes upon the Capitol 
before they condemned him. | CAS] 

The People, touched with Compaſſion by fo 


* 


moving a Spectacle, could not reſolve to inflict the 


utmoſt Rigor of the Laws upon a Man that had 


Where 


ſayed the Republic, The Sight of the Capitol 
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where he had fought ſo valiantly againſt the Gauls, 


weakened the Accuſation, and drew the Pity of 


the Multitude. The Tribunes found, that unleſs 


they removed the People out of the Sight of that 


Caſtle, the Crimimal would always have there an 


Aſylum againſt the ſtrongeſt Proofs of his Guilt, 


Thus, for fear he ſhould eſcape them, they referred 


the Deciſion of this Affair to another Day, and ap- 


pointed the Place of the Aſſembly to be without 
the Gate Flumentana. Then the Object that had 


Condemu d. 
Year of 
Rome 
370. 


ſaved him, no longer dazzling the Eyes of his 
Judges, Manlius was condemned to be thrown from 


the Top of the Capitol itſelf; and the Theatre of 


his Glory became that of his Puniſnment and 
Shame. None of his Family ever afterwards bore 
the Name of Marcus; his Houſe where he had 
held his private Cabals, was razed to the Ground 
and it was decreed, that no Patrician ſhould. after- 


wards dwell in the Capitol, leſt the advantageous 
Situation of a Fortreſs that commanded the whole 


Manlius 
regretted. 


the Innocent, were not long be 


City, ſhould ſuggeſt and facilitate the Deſign of 
enſlaving it. ee eee ee, 
The Yeople, who pity indifferently all the Un- 
fortunate, without diſtinguiſhing the Guilty from 

f re they regretted + 
Manlius. They had ſoon forgot his Ambition 
they remembered only his Courage and Valour ; 


and eſpecially the Adherence he had ſhown to their 


Intereſts. Thoſe that had received Benefits from 
him, upbraided the Muititude that their Favour- 
ices never laſted long; and that they had always 


baſcly yielded them up to the Cruelty of the Se- 


_ ſame Artifices they had juſt now deſtroyed Manlius, 


nate: That that chief Order could not endure 
Virtues tos conſpicuous : That Sp. Caſſius, another 
Conſular, who had called them ro the Partition 
of Lands; that Melius, who in a Famine had 
aſfiſted them ſo generouſly, had periſhed miſerably. 
by the Jealouſy of the Great,; and that by the 


Who 
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who died only becauſe that noble: Citizen would 
have freed them from the intolerable Uſury with 
which they were oppreſſed. The Plague that hap- 

pened a little while afterwards, did not fail to be 


aſcribed by the meaner Sort. to their Puniſhment Tear of 
of that. Conſular, They ſaid that Jupiter, the 


Revenger of ſuch.illuſtrious Blood, was incenſed 
at their having ſo unjuſtly put to Death the De- 
fender of his Temple. 

New Wars that were ſucceſſively kindled againſt 
the Volſci, the Circæi, and the Prengſtini, which 
laſted almoſt ſix Tears, ſtifled thoſe popular No- 


tions. Peace bred new Diſſenſions; as if it had 


been the Fate of Rome never to preſerve Tranqui- 
lity at home and abroad at the ſame Time. 


A great Number of Plebeians had diſtinguiſhed The Ple- | 
themſelves in theſe Wars, and acquired Wealth in oy 


them beſides, which gave them further Weight. — 


Theſe Plebeians, whoſe Minds were exalted, thought 
it not above them to aſpire to the Conſulate, and 


the Command of Armies. To attain theſe Ho- 


nours, they inſinuated in all the Aſſemblies, that 


they ſhould never ſee Concord perfectly reſtored 


in the Commonwealth, ſo long as the Dignities 


were reſerved to the Patricians only: That Equa- 


lity was the moſt ſolid Foundation of Union; and 
that Plebeians ought to be admitted into the Con- 
ſulate indifferently with Patricians: That the Hope 
of arriving at all the Honours of the Republic 
would raiſe a noble Emulation between the two 
Orders of the State; and that no Plebeian would 
then value his Life, when Dignities, Honours, 
Nobility, and Glory were common among all che 
Citizens, 


The poorer Sort, whatle concerned for the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, ſeemed very little moved with 
theſe magnificent Pretenſions. The Patricians, on 
the other Hand, long oppoſed them with great 
Courage and F irmnefs. This was tor ſeveral Years 


a Con- 


Fl 
1 
. 
1 
} 
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a continual Subject of Diſpute between the Senate 
and the Tribunes of the People. At length the 
Tears of a Woman produced what the Eloqueace, 


Intereſt, and Cabals of the Tribunes had not been 
able to obtain. So true it is, that this artful Sex 


is never ſtronger than when it makes uſe of its own 


Liv. 1. 6. 


Year of 
Rome 
377. 


. Story of 


Licinius 
Stolo and 
bis Wife. 


Weakneſs to effect its Deſigns: This will appear 
in the Story we are now to relate. | 
M. Fabius Ambuſius, beſides his three Sons, 
whom we ſpoke of upon occaſion of the War of 
the Gauls, had two Daughters; of which, the el- 
deſt, was married to Ser. Sulpitius, a Patrician by 
Birth, and then Military Tribune; and the younger 
had eſpouſed a rich Plebeian, named C. Licinivs 
SToLo. One Day, when that Plebeian's Wife was 
at her Siſter's Houſe, the Lictor that went before 


Sulpitius at his Retura from the Senate, knocked 


roughly at the Door, with the Staff of the Faſces, 


to give Notice that the Magiſtrate was coming in. 
This extraordinary Noiſe frightened the Wife of 
Lieinius: Her Siſter took no other Notice of her 


| Concern but by a malicious Smile that ſeemed to 


hint at the Inequality of their Conditions : Her 
Vanity, ſtung to the Quick by ſo mortifying a 
Diſtinction, threw her into a deep Melancholy, 


Her Father and Huſband often aſked her the Oc- 
caſion of it; but without getting any fatisfaQtory 


Anſwer, She affected to bury the Cauſe of it in an 
obſtinate Silence. Thoſe two Romans, who were 
extremely fond of her, redoubled their Intreaties, 


and omitted no Means to draw the Secret from 


Brother. in. law. 


her: At length, after as much Reſiſtance as ſhe 
thought neceſſary to increaſe their Curioſity, ſhe 
pretended to yield to their Deſires; and confeſſed 
with Tears in her Eyes, and with a ſort of Con- 
fuſion, that ſhe ſhould certainly die of Grief, if, 
being of the ſame Blood as her Siſter, her Huſ- 
band could not attain the ſame Dignities as her 


Fabius 
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Fabius and Licinivs, to comfort her, gave her a 
| ſolemn Promiſe, that they would ſpare no Pains to 
procure for their: Family the ſame Honours as ſhe 
had ſeen in that of her Siſter ; and without loſing 
Time in making Intereſt for the Military Tribu- 
nate, they boldly aimed at once at the very Conſul- 


ſhip. Her Father, though a Patrician, joined with 
his Son-in law; and either out of Complaiſance 


to his Daughter, or Reſentment of the Death of 
his Son, whom the Senate had deſerted, entered 
into | Meaſures oppoſite to thoſe of his own Order. 
Licinius and he aſſociated into their Deſign 


L. Sextius, of a Plebeian Family, equally efteemed 


for his Valour and his Eioquence, an, intrepid 
Defender of the Privileges ot the People; and 
Who, as the very Patricians confelled, wanted 
nothing but a more illuſtrious Birth to capacitate 
him for the higheſt Offices of the Republic. 

C. Licinivs and L. StExrius agreed to get 


the Plebeian T ribunate firſt, as a kind of Step to 
the ſupreme Magiſtracy: This they eaſily obtained. 


Scarce had they compaſſed this firſt Point, bur 


they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to 


make the Conſulſhip common to-both Orders of 
the Republic. To effect this Deſign, and to pre- 
vent the Senate from getting both the Places of 
the Conſulate by their Credit filled by Patricians, 
they formed the Draught of a Law, which decreed 
that one of thoſe two Places ſhould always be fil- 
led with a Plebeian. 


n 


The Buſineſs was to bring the whole Body of Stratagem 


the People into this Project; which was no eaſy 
Matter, the Multitude being much fonder of the 


of the Tri- 
bunes of the 
People to 


Diviſion of the Lands, or ethe Abolition of the ae the 


— Debts, than of the Conſular Dignity, which 


Conſulate 


Common to 


could never affect any but the moſt powerful of them/elves 


their Order. Thus the two Tribunes agreed to“ 


ally 


with the 
tack theſe Propoſals together, and to carry- the Malls. 


Law relating to the Conſulate, by means of that 
<1) of 


5 
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of the Partition of the Lands: They added a 


third, full as advantageous to the Multitude, for 
the reſtraining of Uſury. It was propoſed to de- 
duct from the capital Debt, whatever had been 


paid for exceſſive Intereſt, and the Principal was 


to be diſcharged in three Years, and by three 


* 


equal Payments. | 
The ſecond Law related to the Partition of the 


conquered Lands, the perpetual Subject of Conteſt 
between the Senate and People. Bur as the Tri- 
bunes foreſaw that the whole Body of Patricians, 


and indeed thoſe rich Plebeians too that had long 


been in Poſſeſſion of ſuch Lands, would jointly 
| ſtand up againſt their Propoſal ; and that their Op- 


poſition might hinder the paſſing of the Law con- 
cerning the Conſulate, they reſolved to content 


themſelves with demanding, that at leaſt it ſhould 


be unlawful for the future to poſſeſs above Five 


hundred Acres of them ; and that thoſe who were 
found to have more than that, ſhould be deprived 
of them; to be diſtributed among thoſe who en- 
joyed no Inheritance in Land. | 


Laſtly, by the third Law (the only Object thoſe 
Tribunes had in View) it was decreed, that Mili- 


.tary Tribunes ſhould not be choſen any more; that 


the Conſulate ſhould be reſtored, with all its Pre- 


rogati ves; and that one of the Conſuls ſhould al - 
ways be taken out of the Body of the Plebeians. 


The two Tribunes propoſed theſe Laws in the 


firſt Aſſembly. Never did Diviſion, Cabals, and 


Intrigues run higher. It was attacking both the 


Scnate and Nobility in all that raiſes the moſt vio- 
lent Deſires in Man: Riches and Honour, The 
whole Body of Patricians declared loudly againſt 


theſe, Propoſals : The People, on their Side, backed 


their Tribunes with equal Warmth; nay, there 


were Deſerters in both Parties. The rich Ple- 
beian, whoſe Acquiſitions had made the Intereſt of 
his Order contrary to his own, feared he ſhould 
i | be 
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be ſtripped of Part of his Wealth; and the Noble 
and Patrician that were poſſeſſed of no more Land 
than what was allowed by the Law, ſtood up for 
it, in order to make themſelves agreeable to the 
People, and by that means to attain the chief Dig- 
nities of the Republic. The City was full of 
Tumult; Diſcord reigned in all Parts of it; even 
Families were divided among themſelves: - Every 
one choſe his Party, according to his private Views 
and Intereſts; and. Rome was in that Agitation 
which is the uſual Forerunner of Seditions and 
Civil Wars. | 
The Aſſembly broke up without coming to any 
| Reſolution. The two Tribunes, who were the 
Heads of their Party, ſpent the Interval betwixt 
that and the next Aſſembly in caballing and ſecu- 
ring the Votes of the Multitude. The Senate on 
their Parts held ſeveral Councils both in public 
and private; at length they had recourſe to an 
Expedient, which had already been of very great 
Service to them: They gained over ſome of the 


43 


\ 


Tribunes of the People. Theſe being diſpleaſed Some of 
that Licinius and SExT1us ſhould aſſume 3 


whole Authority of their College to themſelves, + axe i 
gave the Senate private Aſſurances of their Oppo- their col- 


ſition. Licinivs and SexT1vs, who knew nothing 


of this ſecret Combination, aſſembled the People, 


in full Confidence that nothing cauld prevent the 


Reception of their Laws: They ordered them to 


be read, and at the ſame Time invited all the 
Tribes to give their Voices; but the Tribunes, 
who were won over by the Senate, immediately 
roſe, and declared, that they oppoſed it. 

The Oppoſition of one ſingle Tribune was, as 


Ve have ſaid before, an invincible Obſtacle to any 


Propoſal; and all they had Occaſion to ſay, to 
hinder the Succeſs of any Affair, was this one 
Latin Word, VE TO, I forbid it: A Term ſo pow- 


erful in the Mouth of _ Plebeian Magiſtrates, 


Vor. I. | g "on 


leagues. 


E 
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that without the leaſt Reaſon given for their Op- 

ſition, it was equally ſufficient to break the Re- 
Fotutions of the Senate, and the Propoſals of the 
other Tibunes. | 

Thus the Laws were rejected, and the Senate 
triumphed; but SexT1vs, though ſurprized at the 
Treachery of his Colleagues, abated nothing of 
his Boldneſs; but taking his Reſolution in a Mo- 
ment : The Gods forbid (ſaid he) that I ſhould 
&« violate the nobleſt Privilege of the People, though 
« their Magiſtrates make uſe, of it now againſt 
« their Intereſt! But ſince this Oppoſition has 
e {© much Power, we in our Turn ſhall make 
« uſe of the ſame Weapon.” Then addreſſing 
himſelf to the Senate and Patricians : © You may 
« call as many Aſſemblies as you pleaſe, Gentle- 
% men, (added he) to elect Military Tribunes; you 
« will find that this Word VETO, which is now 
% ſo agreeable to you in the Mouth of my Col- 
e leagues, will not pleaſe you ſo well in mine.” 


Anarchy of Theſe were no empty Threats; for the Time 
fveTears. being come for the Election of new Military Tri- 


bunes, I,1cinivs and Skxrius ſtifly oppoſed the 
proceeding to any Election at all of them, though 
at the ſame Time they managed it ſo well, as to 
continue themſelves in the Plebeian Tribuneſhip. 
They renewed the ſame Oppoſition for the five 
ſucceeding Years; fo that the Republic bein 
without a Head fell, through the Obſtinacy of both 
Parties, into a kind of Anarchy; which was in- 
terrupted only by the Creation of ſome Inter-Nings, 
who were elected at Times, to try to bring Mat- 
ters to a Reconciliation. 


Tuſculum Mean time a foreign War, which ſeemed to 


be a leſs Evil than theſe domeſtic Broils, came, 

as it were, to the Aſſiſtance of the Senate. The 

Inhabitants of Velitræ made Incurſions into the 
Lands of the Republic, and afterwards beſieged 
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Tuſculum, a City in League with the Roman Peo- 
ple. As they. could not avoid taking Arms to re- 
pel this Infult, the two Tribunes of 'the People 
were conſtrained to wave their Oppoſition; and 
they proceeded to the Election o Military Tri- 
bunes to lead their Army into the Field. 

The Enemies were beaten, and the Siege of 7 
culum raiſed, Velitræ was afterwards beſieged; but 
that Place not being taken by thoſe that began 
the Siege, they were obliged to create new Mili- 
tary Tribunes. Licinivs and Skxrius not being 
able to. hinder it, found Means to get Fabins Am- 
buſtus, the Father-in-law of Li1cinrvs, to be choſen 
for one of thoſe Magiſtrates. 
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Theſe two Men, artful, enterprizing, and ſup- Ye 771 
ported by a Military Tribune, reigned imperiouſſy #nc mate 


in all the Aſſemblies: They repreſented to the, 


ew Re- 
onſtran- 


People, that in a Republic the great Offices ces. 


ſhould be the Reward of Merit equally in all, 
without Diſtinction of Birth or Riches. And 
SexT1vs, who was naturally eloquent, turning to 
the Senate, and apoſtrophiſing the Patricians, aſked 
them ſternly, whether they could not ſubſiſt upon 
five hun Acres of Land, when their Anceſtors 


had but two Acres allotted them for each Maſter 


of a Family, and moſt of the People had no more 
even now? ' But (adds he) it is this unequal 


« Partition among the Citizens of one and the 


_ «< ſame Republic, which is the Cauſe that the Peo- 
ple groans under the Weight of Uſury ; and that 
.< we daily ſee Men free-born, lying in Chains, 
< and dragged to Gaol like ſo many Slaves. And 
Ve muſt not flatter ourſelves (added he) that the 
Rich will ſet any Bounds to their Avarice, or 


that the Patricians will abate any Thing of that 


“ tyrannical Dominion which they exerciſe over 
«< our Goods and Perſons, till the People have fo 


much Courage as to chooſe a Conſul out of their 
«©. own Body, who may be the Interpreter of 
G g 2 3 
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„ their Neceſſities, and the Protector of their 
Liberty.“ | „ > 
At the ſame Time that SexTivs, by theſe and 
the like Diſcourſes, was fomenting the Animoſity 
of the Plebeians againſt the Senate, his Friends 
and Adherents gained over his Colleagues, who at 
length ceaſed * Oppoſition. SexT1vs, having 
got clear of this Obſtacle, convened the Aſſembly 


Camillus of the People. The Senate, alarmed at this Change 
made Dice jn the Tribunes, who broke their Word with them, 


tator 10 


withfland had recourle, as in the greateſt Dangers of the 


the Tri- 


bunes. 


Republic, to a Dictator ; and all the Senators, 


Year of with an unanimous Voice, beſtowed that Dignity 
Rome 


384. 


upon CAMILL us. This was the fourth Time he had 
been inveſted with it: He accepted not of it now 
without ſome Unwillingneſs. Being indifferent 
between the Nobility and the People, and folely 
attached to the whole Body of the Republic, he 
had been glad to have avoided fiding with either 
Party; but the Conteſt was too furious, and the 
Tribunes too obſtinate and hot to be prevailed upon 
by moderate Counſels. The two Tribunes, ſe- 


cure of their Colleagues, who had removed their 
bw ORG thought there was nothing now left 
to 


inder the paſſing of their Laws, when the 
Dictator, to gain Time, publiſhed an Order for 
the Roman People to appear in the Field of Mars, 
to follow him to War. = 
This Command of a Magiſtrate, who had 
Power of Life and Death over his Fellow-citizens, 
cauſed a great deal of Uneaſineſs among the Peo- 
ple. The Tribunes, to give them Courage, had the 
Boldneſs to threaten the Dictator, that th 


yy 
. would condemn him to a Fine of Fifty thouſand 


Drachmæ , unleſs he revoked his Edict. But 
during theſe Diſputes, the Time elapſed; Night 


'* The Greek Drachma was, in V. alue, the ſame as the 


© Roman Denarius, that is, ſewen or eight French. Sous, accord- 
in tothe moſt general Opinion. | | 


came 
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came on, and thoſe of the People, who, in ſpight 
of the Dictator's Edict, were come to the Aſſem- 
bly with the Tribunes, were obliged to depart 
without agreeing upon any Thing; which was the _ 
Dictator's chief Aim. He afterwards laid down Year of 
his Dignity; either becauſe, conſidering his great —_ 
Age, and perhaps ſtill remembering his Exile, he 
did not care to venture himſelf again in an Affair 
of ſo much Heat; or, which Livy thinks the more Liv. 1. 6. 
probable, becauſe he was privately informed, that Pec. 1. 
there was ſome Defect in the Form of taking the 
Auſpices at his Creation of Dictator. We have 
already heard to what a Point of Superſtition the 
Romans, who were then no leſs ignorant and un- 
poliſhed than they were courageous, had carried 
theſe ſcrupulous Obſervations. If the Augur, in Regions 
the preparatory Prayers, miſtook one ſingle Word Sc. le. 
for another; if the Veil which covered his Head 
chanced to fall; or if he himſelf did not rife or 
fit down again in his Seat exactly at the Times and 
_ Circumſtances appointed; the Omiſſion of the 
leaſt of theſe Formalities, which might eaſily 
happen in an infinite Number of other Ceremo- 
nies, was ſufficient to make void all the Delibera- 
tions or Elections that were performed in conſe. 
quence of this Act of Religion; and a Man that 
was capable of deſpiſing the Auguries, was looked 
upon as profane and impious. It is not ſurprizing, 
therefore, that a Magiſtrate, ſo pious as CamiL- 
Jus, ſhould be utriwilling to retain any longer a 
Dignity conferred upon him contrary to the Laws 
and Notions of his Religion. And what would 
make one believe that he did not ablicate it out of 
Fear of the Tribunes of the People, is, that ſoon 
afterwards he accepted of it again, when the Affair 
of the Conſulate was not yet determined. Mean 
time, as the Senate, in ſo nice a Conjuncture, 
knew not how to act without a Dictator, whoſe 8 
Authority might be a Curb upon the Cabals and 2 
5 G-g 33ö; 


* 
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Intrigues of the Tribunes, they conferred that great 
Dignity on P. Manlius, who, till then, had al- 
ways ſeemed a firm Adherent to the Intereſts of 


his Order and Society. But the Choice this Magi- 
| ſtrate made of a Plebeian, named C. Licix ius, for 
- General. of his Horſe, ſhowed his ſecret Inclina- 


tion for the Party of the People; though he endea- 
youred to juſtify ſo extraordinary a Nomination, 
which, as yet, was without Example, upon ac- 
count of the Dignity of Military Tribune, which 

this C. Licinivs had before enjoyed; wherein we 
are to diſtinguiſh him from C. Licinivs SToLo, 
who was only Tribune of the People. The Dicta- 
tor, to excuſe himſelf for making this Choice, al- 


ledged ſome remote Alliance between his Family 
and th 


at of Licinivs : Which ſhows how rarely 
mutual Fidelity is preſerved in the Confuſions of 
the State, becauſe of the ſecret Ties that there are 
among the Citizens of one and the ſame City, though 


of oppoſite Parties. SzxT1vs apprehending no- 
thing either from the Dictator, or General of the 
Horſe, was now in Hopes of bringing all his De- 


Indiffe- 
rence of 
tbe People 
as to the 
Conſulate. 


ſigns toa happy Concluſion: He employed his Elo- 
quence in all the Aſſemblies, to inſpire the People 
with his own Ambition. But the Multitude, who 
earneſtly wiſhed for the Partition of Lands, and 
ſome Relief in their Debts, ſeemed but very indif- 
ferent as to the Conſulate. ' This generous People 
had a Veneration for the Blood of the Patricians, 


as the glorious Spring of fo many Generals who 


Ambition 

of che ex- 

N peraled 
ribunc s. 


had led them to Battle and Conqueſt. 
The two Tiibunes, alarmed at this Coldneſs, 


feigned that they would meddle no longer with 


2ny public Affairs: They even jointly refuſed to 
concur in the Election that was to be made of new 
Tribunes for the following Year. Sextius repre- 
ſented in all the Aſſemblies, that his Colleague 


and he had grown old in that Office to no Purpoſe ; 


That it was now nine Tears ſince they had con- 
A . - "I. — . 1 . : 4 * 4 Ng . tended 


— 
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who were now ready to abandon them: That 


419 
tended with the Senate for the Good of the People, 


the Plebeians would indeed very gladly come into Livyl. 6. 


the Partition of Lands, and were no leſs eager to 


be freed of their Debts; but when the Honour of 
their Magiſtrates was to be promoted, and the 


Reward of their Services to be paid, nothing. was 
to be met with but Coldneſs and Indifference. And 


now Sextius flinging off the Maſk: Know (ſays 


he to the People) that our Propoſals are inſepa- 


rable. You muſt reſolve to paſs them conjointly; 


and if we do not obtain the Conſulate by your 


<< Suffrages, you ſhall have neither conquered Lands, 


* nor Diminution of your Debts; and I declare, 


“ that my Colleague and I will renounce an Office, 


from which we reap nothing but Ingratitude.” 


All the Senators and Patricians in the Aſſembly 


could not enough wonder at the Impudence with 
which this audacious Tribune made ſo open a Con- 


feſſion of his ambitious Aims. Appius Claudius, Year of 


the Grandſon of the Decemvir, riſing up and Rome 


addreſſing himſelf to the Multitude: At leaft "oy 


< (fays he) you can now no longer doubt that 
« your Tribunes have ſtirred up all theſe Seditions 


<* for nothing but their own Intereſt. You hear 


« theſe new Tarquins threaten you, without Fear of 
< Puniſhment, that neither you ſhall have Lands, 
nor the Republic Magiſtrates, unleſs the Con- 
“ ſulſhip be yielded to them.” | 

The People were very ſenſible of the Pride and 
Contempt they ſhowed in this Alternative; but 
the Buſineſs was gone too far: The Multitude, be- 


ing afraid of loſing their Defenders, ſolemnly en- 


| gaged themſelves. to follow their Directions impli- 
citly. It was only upon this Condition, that thoſe 
two Magiſtrates - condeſcended to hold their Tri- 
bduneſhip: And the moſt ambitious of Men were 
= fo artful, as to make a new Merit of the Continu- 
ation of their Empire and Dominion. > 
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5 The Senate and Nobility were confounded at 

the Boldneſs of two Men that had got the Secret 

of perpetuating themſelves in two Offices, annual 

by their Inſtitution, but which they were making 

bereditary in their Families. The Senators up- 

braided each other with their Weakneſs, and could 

not, without Indignation, think with what a De- 

creaſe of Authority they ſhould leave to their 

Children the Dignity they had received from their 

Fathers. The whole City was in Motion, and its 

Inhabitants juſt upon the Point of taking Arms 

againſt each other, when they were obliged to 

turn them againſt a Cloud of Gaxls, who, from the 

Irruption Shore of the Adriatic Sea, were advancing towards 
rec Rome to revenge the Defeat of their Countrymen. 

| Enemies ſo formidable ſuſpended the Diviſions | 

that tore the Commonwealth. It was now no 

longer time to diſpute about the Superiority either 

of Capacity or Valour between the Patricians and 

Plebeians. A common Danger, the ſureſt Teſt of 

true Merit, united all their Votes; and the Tri- 

—— bunes of the People demanded Camillus for their 

Year e, Dictator, with as much Eagerneſs as the Senate. 

Rome This was the fifth Time that he was raiſed to this 

1 . ſupreme Poſt, Victory, under ſo great a Captain, 

Jeuted. was neither difficult nor doubtful. The Gauls were 

| defeated; a great Number fell: in the Field of Bat- 

- tle; and the Reſt, being ſcattered by Flight, and 

unable to rally, were knocked on the Head by the 

Peaſants. The End of this War was the Begin- 

ing of new Troubles at Home, and the old Divi- 

Darizg- ſions broke out a-freſb. ' Licmips and SexT1vs, 

eee thoſe perpetual Tribunes, reſolved to carry the 

acainfiCa- Conſulate at ariy Rate: For this Purpoſe, they 

millus: convened the Afﬀembly of the People, and, with- 

4 Tun. out ſtaying to harangue them as uſual, ordered the 

Votes to be gathered. The Dictator, who came 

into the Forum, followed by the whole Senate, 

would have oppoſed it; but the Tribunes, wha 
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now reſpected neither the Laws, nor the chief 
Dignity of the Republic, ſent a Lictor to ſeize 
CamiLLus, and carry him to Priſon. This At- Plut. in 
tempt upon the ſovereign Magiſtrate made the n 
whole Nobility riſe at once: Rome never ſaw ſo 
t a Tumult. The Patricians drive back the 
N Libor, and the Plebeians at the ſame time prepare 
to back him. The two Parties draw up on each 
Side of the Place, juſt ready to come to Blows. 
In this Diſorder, the Dictator ſends Word to the 
Tribunes to reſtrain their Animoſity for a Moment: 
He then calls to him all the Senators, and carries 
them into a neighbouring Temple, in order to | 
come to ſome final Reſolution. But, before he en- Ovid Fak. 
tered, he turned towards the Capitol, and addreſſing pp: in. 
himſelf to the Gods, he. made a Vow to build a Cam. 
Temple to Concord, if he could reſtore Union 
among his Fellow-citizens. S = 
There were ſtrong Debates among the Sena- 
tors, what they had beſt to do; but at laſt, the 
Danger preſſing hard upon them, and the People 
in their Fury threatening to leave Rome, the more 
moderate Courſe, and that which was moſt ſuitable 
to the preſent State of Things, was reſolved on by 
Plurality of Voices; and they at length conſented 
F cup the People one of the Places in the Con- 
fulſhip : SexTivs was the. firſt of the Plebeians A Plebei- 
that enjoyed it, and Licinivs ſucceeded him an Conſul 
| ſhortly afterwards. . The Patricians on their Side, 
by the Interpoſition of the Dictator, obtained two 
new Offices peculiar: to themſelves, excluſive of 
the People, as it were to make them amends for 
what they had loſt, . 
The firſt was the Prætorſhip, eſtabliſhed for the Pretor/tip 
_ diſpenſing.of Juſtice in the City: A Function ori- © 
ginally Part of the Conſulate; but which the Conſuls 
could notalways attend the Execution. of, eſpecially 
in the Summer, which they uſually ſpent at the 
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Head of the Armies. Thus the Prætorſnip w. | 
looked upon as a Supplement to the Conſulate, 
and the ſecond Dignity in the Commonwealth. 
Sp. Furius, the Dictator's Son, was the firſt Præ- 
tor of Rome; and as ſuch was allowed the Pra. 
texrta, or Robe edged with Purple, the Curuls 
Chair, and fix Lictors bearing; Faſces before him; 
wherein the Prætor was diſtinguiſhed from the 
Conſul, who had twelve. And as the Dictator 
had the General of the Horſe for his Vicegerent, 
and the Conſuls their Lieutenants; the Prætor had 
the Quæſtors particularly under his Direction, and 
they caſed him of Part of his Buſineſs. 
TeMajor' The ſecond Office that was created in Favour 
Jo ered of the Patririans, was the: Major Adiliiy, ſo Re ; 
do diſtinguiſn it from the Pleabeian Adility, eſtab- 
lied at the ſame Time as the Tribunes of the 
People, whoſe Lieutenants they were looked upon 
to be: This Office was alſo called the Curdle Adi. 
lity; becauſe thoſe who poſſeſſed it were, like 
tie Conſuls and Prætors, allowed to be carried in 
a kind of Throne adorned: with" Ivory, which me | 
called the Curate Chair. 
Liv. I. . The two firſt” Patrician diles were Cn: Olin. 
Plut. in Hus Capitolinas and P. Cornelites Scipio. The Func- 
Camillo. tions of theſe ÆAdiles were anfwerable to thoſe of 
our Mayors, Lieutenants de Police, and Treaſurers 
1 of France, all at the ſame Time. They had the 
Care of the Temples, Theatres, Sports, Games, 
public Places, Markets, Tribunals of Juſtice, and 
the Repair of the Walls of the City: It was alſo 
their Bufineſs to take care that no Novelty was in- 
troduced in Religion: That they had the fame In- 
ſpection over Books that were publiſhed, and 
Pieces that were written for the Stage. This Poſt, 
always filled by TW 0 Patritans,” was a Step to the 
Prætorſnip an - mma ne | 
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At length, after the Eſtabliſhment of the Con- - 


ſuls, Prætors, and Curule Adiles, the Law relating 


| to "the public Lands was paſſed as the only Means 
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to appeaſe the Multitude, and to ſettle Peace in the 


State. 


This Law, mad Licinia, from C. 1 
Soo, its Author, contained, that no Citizen 
ſhould, upon any Pretence whatſoever, be for the 
future poſſeſſed of above five hundred Acres of the 


conquered Lands; and that the Reſt ſhould either 


| be diſtributed gratis, or farmed out at low Renta 


among the poor Citizens. 


That in this Partition, at leaſt ſeven Acres 


ſhould: be aſſigned to each Citizen. 


That none ſhould be ſuffered to have upon his 


Eſtate above a certain determinate Number af 


Servants or Slaves to improve it. 
That the Number of Cattle ſhould alſo be limi- 


ted proportionably to the Quantity of Land that 
each Man poſſeſſed; and that the Richeſt ſhould. 
not breed nor ſend into the Commons and public 
Paſtures above a hundred. black C attle, and five. 


hundred Sheep. 


That three Commiſſioners ſhould: immediately g 
be named to take care of the Execution of the 
Law, and that the Author who prepared it ſhould. 


not be one of thoſe Triumvirs. 
Laſtly, that the Senate, the Knights, and the 


People, ſhould take a ſolemn Oath to obſerve this 


Law; and that whoever ſhould break it hereafter, 
ſhould be fined ten thouſand ſes, that is, ten 
| thouſand Pence. 


The Law was at firſt obſerved with great Ex- | 
actneſs, as new Regulations generally are. The 


very Author of the Law, C. Licinivs SToro, Licinius 
was the firſt Roman fined for Violation of it. He g, 
was convicted of poſſeſſing above a thouſand Acres _ 3 


gf Land: And though, to eſcape the Rigor of the 


Law, 
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Law, he had before ſhared them out to his Son, 
whom he had emancipated (or made free) for that 
very Purpoſe, this Emancipation was looked u 
as nothing but an Evaſion of the Law. Half his 
Lands were taken from him and divided among 
the poorer Citizens; he paid, beſides, a Fine of 
ten thouſand Pence“; and learnt by his own Ex- 
perience, that in a free Government, the People 
will not bear to ſee the Magiſtrates exempt them- 
ſelves from the Obſervation of the Laws which 
they preſcribe to private Men. But as there are 

no Penalties ſo ſevere, which the Avarice of Men 
will not evade, the Richeſt and moſt Powerful 
among the Romans afterwards found a Way to get 
the Commons and conquered Lands adjudged to 
themſelves under borrowed Names. The Wars 
that fell out with the Latins, the Samnites, the 


 Gauls, and the Carthaginians, favoured theſe Uſur- - 


pations ; the Laws were leſs heard amidſt the Tu- 
mult of Arms; the Magiſtrates, with a mutual 
Colluſion, concealed theſe Infractions; and at laſt 
they did not ſo much as make the leaſt Myſtery of 
their borrowed Names, as we ſhall ſee by what fol- 
lows. The Great-ones pulled off the Maſk, and 
the Lex Licinia fell at length into Contempt, and 
the People into Indigence.and Miſery. 
| This was the Cauſe of new Diſturbances, ſo 
much the more dangerous as the People were 
| n more numerous and powerful; and that 
8 great Men, under Pretence of ſupporting 
their Intereſts, made themſelves the Heads of Par- 
ties. But before I enter into the Particulars of 
theſe Diſſenſions, I thought it would be very ne- 


*The Pence of Gold awere at the Rate of Seventy-two to the 
Pound, or Eighty-four Grains Weight, and were current for 
Forty Denarii of Silver. The Penny of Gold among the Ro- 
mans aba arorth a thouſand Seſterces, and each Seſtertium was 
worth a Quarter of their. Denarius of Silver. | 


ceſſary 
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oeſſary to give ſome Account in what Manner the 
Romans extended their Dominion over [taly, Sicily, 
Spain, and Part of Afric and Afia; which I ſhall 

relate as briefly as poſſible, and without ſtirring * 

from Rome any more than 1s neceſſary to give a 
thorough Knowledge of the ſeveral RevoLuTIONS 
that happened in her Government, the main Deſign 
of this Work. | 7 


The End of the Seventh Book and Firſt Volume, 


